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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  strive  to  meet  the  highest  standards  of  journalism.  We  try  to  keep 
our  news  columns  factual  and  unbiased,  reserving  our  personal  opinions  for  the  editorial  page,  where 
they  belong.  It  is  true  that  we  make  mistakes.  So  does  every  other  newspaper  that  isn’t  afraid  of 
its  own  shadow.  When  our  facts  are  shown  to  be  faulty,  we  make  amends  cheerfully  and  resolve  to 
do  better  next  time.  But  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  not  run  by  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the 
hanks  or  the  labor  unions.  W e  do  not  operate  it  in  the  interests  of  any  class,  faction  or  political  party. 
As  my  late  father  said  so  appropriately  many  years  ago:  ’We  are  ourselves  free,  and  our  paper  shall 
he  free — Free  as  the  Constitution  we  enjoy — Free  to  truth,  good  manners  and  good  sense.  We  shall 
he  for  whatever  measure  is  best  adapted  for  defending  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  and 
advancing  useful  knowledge.  We  shall  labor  at  all  times  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  just  and  proper 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  to  point  out  to  them  their  true  interest  and  rouse  them  to  pursue  it.’  ” 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher, 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


You  nood  nowspopors  to  soli  Now  York 


★  Paralleling  Manhattan's  eastern  waterfront  from  14th  to  23rd 
Streets  are  two  vast  multiple>hou$ing  projects  now  being 

_ _  constructed  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Stuy- 

^  vesant  Town  and  Peter  Cooper  Village  together  cover  over 

A  90  acres  of  slum-cleared  land.  When  completed,  37,000  people 

j  of  moderate  income  will  realize  the  finest  in  modern  living  in 

II  56  highly  desirable  apartment  buildings.  Stuyvesant  Town, 

/  f  pictured  here,  represents  the  largest  plan  for  slum  clearance 

(  I  rehabilitation  ever  carried  into  effect  in  this  country. 


«  rxirc  messages  home  WITH 
drive  your  ^^j'jFi.^tuoMC.GOlNG  paper 
NEW  YORK'S  FAVORITE  HOMt-ou 


1946  was  a  big  year  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Big 
year  for  employment,  with  booming  private  business 
absorbing  those  dropped  by  post-war  shrinkage  of 
government  jobs.  Big  year  for  population,  with  the 
return  of  home-bound  Gl's  and  government  workers 
who  had  long  been  exile<^  in  other  cities  to  make 
room  for  war  agencies.  Big  year  for  building,  with 
more  than  10,000  home  units  started  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Big  year  for  sales,  with  new  records  set 
by  Washington  retailers. 


Big  year  for  The  Washington  Post,  too.  Biggest 
year  ever  in  advertising  volume — 20,955,096  lines. 
Big  year  for  gains,  of  course — up  5,316,892  lines 
over  1945.  Big  year  for  prestige — The  Washington 
Post  was  first  in  Washington  in  total  general*  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  total  financial,  in  such  important  sub- 


as 


classifications  as  retail  grocers,  liquor  stores,  book 
stores,  stock  and  bond  houses,  alcoholic  beverages, 
bond  issues,  clothing  stores,  resorts,  publications, 
radio  and  transportation. 


Want  1947  to  be  a  big  year  for  you?  Build  sales 
in  big  Washington  with  the  big  Washington  Post. 
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7/  IN  WASHINGTON 


in 


TOTAL  GENERAL  ADVERTISING, 
TOTAL  FINANCIAL,  RETAIL  GROCERS, 
LIQUOR  STORES.  BOOK  STORES, 
STOCK  AND  BOND  HOUSES,  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES,  BONO  ISSUES,  CLOTHING 
STORES,  RESORTS,  PUBLICATIONS, 
RADIO,  TRANSPORTATION 


Sunday  Supplements  deducted 


^"'Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D .  Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


the  Hell  Bex 


Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday’s  Type 


A  widespread  fallacy.  As  shown  by  many  tests, 
canned  foods  retain  all  their  values — including 
vitamins — to  a  higher  degree  than  do  fresh  foods 
cooked  in  the  average  home. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


“Beware  of  Food  Left  in  Open  Cans** 


Wrong!  A  popular  belief  about  canned  foods  so 
widespread  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  it.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  says,  “Keeping  the  food  cool  and  keeping 
it  covered  is  all  that’s  necessary.” 


“Elephants  Never  Forget** 


This  famous  misconception  is  the  basis  for  many 
interesting  stories— but  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
support  it.  Experts  have  said  that  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  unusual  about  an  elephant’s  memory. 


“Canning  Destroys  Food  Values** 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  . .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 


“Lightning  Never  Strike*  Twice — ** 


Actually,  lightning — attracted  by  electrical  con¬ 
ductors — is  given  to  striking  the  same  places 
over  and  over.  The  tower  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  was  struck  sixty-eight  times  in  its  first 
ten  years. 


Poor  Dad: 


He  knows  from  bitter  experience  just  how  popular 
The  Detroit  Times  is  with  every  member  of  the 
family.  "Help  Wanted”  has  a  meaning  all  its  own 
to  Dad  when  Junior  reads  the  funnies  and  winds  up 
demanding  the  favorite  breakfast  food  his  hero 
eats;  when  Son  begins  on  the  Sports  page  and  finds 
just  the  topcoat  he's  been  looking  for;  when  Sis 
picks  up  a  few  beauty  hints  from  Philomene  and 
announces  she's  found  a  coat 

she'll  settle  for;  when  Mother  y,,,,,, . . 

goes  into  a  huddle  with  I'ru-  | 

dence  Penny  and  a  new  recipe,  I  ^ ,  q,  *  ti. 

but  later  takes  the  wind  out  |  •  %  ® 

of  his  wallet  for  a  new  range  |  Circulation 

or  refrigerator.  Yes,  Dad  may  | 

call  it  murder,  but  we  call  it  a  |  Retail  Tra 

market  in  the  making.  i 

P  i  UOMB I 

That's  why,  we  contend  I  nwmc  i 

that  no  market  coverage  of  | 

the  Detroit  area  can  be  SHMMMWHWUllllUHIIHIIIIIHIHHimHIHM 


71.1%  of  The  Detroit  Times 
Circulation  In  The  Detroit 
Retail  Trading  Area  Is 
HOME  DELIVERED 


complete  without  the  400,000  families  who  read  The 
Detroit  Times  every  day.  To  Detroit  Times  reading 
families  the  home  is  the  center  of  interest — and 
activities.  Wise  advertisers  have  long  known  that 
HOME  is  where  the  buying  begins.  They  know 
too,  that  a  HOME  DELIl’ERED  newspaper  that 
is  popular  with  every  member  of  the  family,  taps 
the  pipeline  to  profits  on  everything  from  breakfast 
foods  to  baby  grand  pianos. 

The  family  is  the  most 
powerful  buying  factor  in 
.  business  today — always  has 

etroit  imes  been  and  always  will  be. 

The  Detroif  THE  DETROIT  TIMES- 

A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER 
9  Area  Is  -FASHIONED  FOR  THE 

FAMILY — delivers  for  your 
IVERED  advertising  dollar,  the 

kind  of  coverage  that 
. . . . .  couuts  cverY  time! 


NO  COVEKAGE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


m  DETROIT  TIMES 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


HOW  SPEEDBIRD 
SCORES  IN  EXPERIENCE 


Unbroken  tradition — going  back,  through  successive  companies,  to 

BOAC’s  first  ancestor  line,  formed  in  1919. 


Years  of  skilled  performance  and  characteristically  British  service, 
marked  by  unfailing  consideration  for  the  passenger. 


Speedbird  Captains  who  are  “mileage  millionaires”,  having  each 

flown  1,000,000  miles  or  more. 


Speedbird  Captains  who  have  each  logged  over  2,000,000  flying  miles 
— and  so  are  “mileage  millionaires”  twice  over. 


Speedbird  Captains  who  have  each  made  more  than  150  Atlantic 

crossings,  out  of  BOAC’s  total  of  3000-odd. 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATIOR 


SPEEDBIRD  SERVICE.. .Over  the  Atlantic...  and  Across  the  Worli 


HIGH  NEWSPRINT  SPOT  PRICES  WORRY 
MANY  PUBLISHERS 


An  increasing  number  of  publishers  are  displaying  concern  over 
rumors  of  prices  running  up  to  and  more  than  $200  per  ton  for  spot 
market  newsprint  said  to  be  paid  by  some  newspapers.  In  operations 
of  this  type  it  is  rare  to  be  able  to  establish  all  the  facts. 

In  several  instances  publishers  are  being  quoted  to  this  effect: 
“I  can  make  money  on  this  newsprint  at  $180  or  $190  or  $215.”  Well- 
informed  publishers  are  disturbed  because  such  a  statement  would 
lead  newsprint  manufacturers  to  believe  that  the  daily  newspaper 
business  could  survive  at  such  fantastic  prices  for  newsprint.  In 
exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  true  that  certain  publishers  can  pay  these 
astronomic  prices  for  newsprint,  provided  it  is  used  for  advertising 
only  and  costs  calculated  on  the  basis  of  paper  and  composition  only, 
without  regard  to  all  other  costs  inherent  in  newspaper  publication. 

Many  publishers  express  the  opinion  that  a  price  higher  than  the 
present  price  of  newsprint  would  have  serious  effect  on  the  ability  of 
a  large  number  of  newspapers  to  continue  in  business.  Therefore, 
publishers  paying  these  fantastic  spot  market  newsprint  prices  are 
believed  by  many  to  be  contributing  to  a  situation  that  could  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  present  contract  price  of  newsprint. 

So  long  as  some  publishers  are  willing  to  pay  these  fantastic  prices 
some  sales  will  be  made.  It  is  believed  that  a  very  small  amount  of 
tonnage  is  involved  but  these  bids  by  one  publisher  against  another 
are  holding  up  the  level  of  exorbitant  prices  which  includes  a  consid¬ 
erable  sum  to  go  to  the  “fixer”  or  “go-between.” 


(  This  advertisement  is  paid  for  by  a  publisher  who  seriously  needs 
more  newsprint,  but  he  agrees  with  this  warning  from  the  AN  PA.) 


editor  &  PUBLISH  ER  for  February  22,  1947 
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there  has  been 


only  one  advertising  leader 


in  New  York 


since  1919... 


^oxk 


*all  the  news  thaYs  fit  to  print 


E  0  ITOI 


U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Fobroory  2t 


q^OR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ANPA  Votes  Early  Start 
On  Mechanical  Research 


Initial  Project  Will  Deal  Mainly 
With  Better  Plates  and  Blankets 
By  Jerry  Walker 


A  RESEARCH  Program  de¬ 
signed  “to  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper"  has  been 
authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Acting  on 
recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by 
a  firm  of  re¬ 
search  consul¬ 
tants  retained 
last  year,  the 
ANPA  Board 
has  instructed 
the  Mechanical  Committee  to 
undertake  at  once  a  project 
aimed  at  eliminating  that  old 
bugaboo  of  the  industry — first 
impression  offset. 

The  new  chairman  of  the 
Mechanical  Committee  which 
will  have  charge  of  the  research 
program  is  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
publisher  of  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex- 
prat  and  an  ANPA  director. 

He  succeeds  Worth  C.  Cout- 
ney,  business  manager  of  the 
Chicopo  Herald- American,  who 
was  general  manager  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  when  he  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  committee  a 
year  ago.  New  duties  make  It 
impossible  for  him  to  continue 
as  chairman.  Mr.  Coutney  In¬ 
formed  the  Board. 

Fulltime  Coordinator 
Funds  to  employ  a  competent 
executive  for  fulltime  super¬ 
vision  and  coordination  of  re¬ 
search  on  newspaper  problems 
^  also  to  finance  the  first 
impression  offset  project  have 
^  voted  by  the  Board.  Mr. 
Stackhouse  told  E&P  this  week. 
Some  new  members  will  be 
xwed  to  the  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  soon,  he  said,  and  a 
mwting  will  be  called  within 
1  few  weeks  to  decide  on  the 
Mtails  of  the  research  pro- 
pam.  Mr.  Stackhouse  has  been 
working  closely  with  Mr.  Cout- 
“y  and  A.  H.  Bums,  mechan- 
w  superintendent  of  the  Hew 
fork  Herald  Tribune,  on  recom- 
®^ations  for  the  program. 

A  full  research  program  for 
«  newspaper  industry  has  been 


in  the  minds  of  publishers  for 
many  years,  but  the  first  con¬ 
crete  step  toward  it  was  not 
taken  until  last  June  when  J.  W. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Associates 
undertook  a  thorough  survey  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
provement  of  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  newspapers. 

“What  little  research  has  been 
undertaken,”  their  report  stated, 
"has  not  been  coordinated  in 
any  general  program  which 
would  establish  a  continuity  ben¬ 
eficial  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  prevent  duplication 
of  effort.” 

Moreover,  the  experts  found 
that  the  manufacturers  of  raw 
materials  going  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  “have  not 
been  intelligently  informed  of 


the  needs  of  publishers,”  due  to 
the  lack  of  standards  or  uni¬ 
formity  of  production. 

First  on  any  research  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Rockefeller  advised 
the  ANPA  Board,  should  be  a 
project  concentrated  on  improve¬ 
ment  in  press  plates  and 
blankets. 

Established  laboratories  are 
dealing  with  newsprint,  ink  and 
equipment,  the  report  added. 

“An  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  plates  and  blankets,”  it 
continued,  “promises  to  result 
not  only  in  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement,  if  not  the  complete 
elimination,  of  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper  producers’  most  annoying 
problems:  to  wit,  first  impres¬ 
sion  offset,  but  also  gives  every 
indication  of  making  possible  a 
decided  general  improvement  in 
the  physical  appearance  of  the 
newspaper.” 

The  consultants  disclosed  that 
they  had  examined  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  method  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  first  impression  offset  by 


For  Better-Looking  Papers 

IN  ORDER  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  newspapers  through  research,  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  were  set  forth  by  J.  W.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Associates  for 
consideration  of  the  ANPA  Board: 

1.  Set  up  a  fulltime  staff  or  engage  the  services  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  already  established,  to  carry  on  furtner  research  of  the 
following  nature: 

a.  Collect  and  coordinate  the  research  undertaken  by: 

1.  Individual  newspaper  publishers. 

2.  Paper  laboratories  such  as  those  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  Appleton,  Wis, 

3.  Ink  manufacturers  (individuals  and  associations). 

4.  Manufacturers  of  other  materials  going  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  such  as  plates,  mats,  blankets, 
etc. 

b.  Set  up  commercial  standards  for  the  purchase  of  ink, 

paper,  etc.,  on  the  basis  of  opacity,  color,  etc. 

2.  Establish  a  laboratory  to  be  conduct^  by  a  fulltime  staff 
employed  by  the  American  Newspapei-  Publishers’  Association, 
or  an  engineering  concern  already  established;  such  laboratory 
to  consist  chiefly  of  an  experimental  press;  such  press  to  simulate 
in  most  respects,  modern  newspaper  presses  now  in  operation,  but 
to  print  on  a  narrow  web  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  on  paper 
and  to  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
packing  and  plates.  ’This  press  should  also  be  so  built  as  to  be 
operated  by  a  small  complement  of  men. 

3.  Confine  the  immediate  work  of  the  laboratory  and  experi¬ 
mental  press  to  the  development  of  better  plates  and  blankets.  In 
improving  the  quality  of  plates,  the  work  should  not  be  confined 
to  present  methods  of  plate-making;  that  is,  stereotype,  but  should 
be  broad  enough  In  its  scope  to  cover  entirely  new  methods  such 
as  the  employment  of  plastics,  and  die  castings  of  material  here¬ 
tofore  never  considered  for  newspaper  plates,  etc. 


Stackhouse 
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Newspaper  in  America 


'Veiy  Interesting', 
But  No  Solution 

A  foreword  to  the  Survey  Re¬ 
port  of  J.  W.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
and  Associates  states: 

“The  plants  of  numerous  pub¬ 
lications  were  visited  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  and  mechanical 
.superintendents  interviewed  in 
order  to  learn  what  had  been 
accomolished  through  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  individual  plant. 
This  course  of  action  produced 
some  most  interesting  results, 
but  no  general  solution  to  the 
problem  of  producing  better 
printing.” 

A  synopsis  of  the  Report  is 
on  pages  66  and  67. 


use  of  a  drawsheet  of  Sphere- 
kote  but  their  own  experiments 
with’  this  type  of  surface  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  offset  results 
even  with  the  use  of  a  Sphere- 
kote  topsheet. 

“The  results  obtained.”  they 
reported,  “are  about  the  same 
as  those  obtained  with  Aloxite 
or  a  very  fine  wire  mesh  used 
as  a  topsheet. 

Uniiorm  Height  of  Plates 

“It  is  felt,  on  the  basis  of  our 
investigation  of  the  problem  to 
date,  that  a  great  deal  better 
method  of  plate  making  than  the 
present  stereotype  methods  can 
be  developed. 

“One  of  the  most  important 
factors  to  consider  is  the  uni- 
fomity  of  height  in  the  finished 
plate.  If  the  height  of  plates 
can  be  held  accurately  within 
.001-inch,  it  may  be  possible  to 
use  a  packing  on  the  backup 
cylinder  consisting  of  a  fairly 
resilient  underbody  such  as  pure 
rubber,  with  a  hard  surface  such 
as  spring  steel. 

“Experiments  on  this  general 
type  of  packing  indicate  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  further  research  in¬ 
to  a  haM  surface  blanket  of  this 
type.  A  roughened  surface  top- 
sheet,  such  as  the  surface  offered 
by  Aloxite  or  Spherekote,  has 
been  tried  in  some  publishing 
plants  with  success. 

“In  other  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  in  Orange  and  at 
the  plant  of  the  Grit  Publishing 
Co.,  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  we 
have  also  tried  a  very  fine  brass 
wire  mesh.  Any  of  these  rough¬ 
ened  surfaces  materially  de¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  first  im¬ 
pression  offset  and  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  objectionable  pattern 
in  the  finished  printing  which 
might  be  expected  in  printing 
against  a  rough  surface.  This 
is  due  to  the  fineness  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  irregularities  in 
the  surface  of  the  draw  sheet. 

“If  more  accurate  plates  can 
be  produced,  we  believe  that  it 
is  possible  all  present  types  of 
blankets  will  become  obsolete.” 
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26  to  Attend 

_  ___  ^  Larry  Smyth.  City  Hall  and  legisla- 

^jT  *  live  reporter.  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

X  linfTr  Mason  C.  Taylor,  miiniciral  affairs 

reporter.  L'tica  (X.  Y.)  Obscrvcr-Dis- 

On  City  Affairs  '’Iioracl  XMOMPtos.  n,unicip.al  affair, 

refxirter.  Oklahoma  Cit\  (Okla.)  limes. 

The  American  Press  Institute  John  \V.  Thompson^  Jr  .  Cty  H.ill 
of  Columbia  University  has  an-  reporter,  ii'ashinpton  (D.  c.)  Star. 
nounced  selection  of  26  editors 
and  writers  from  newspapers  Editorial  Writers 
from  coast-to-coast  for  its  three- 

week  seminar  on  municipal  af-  trom  Sessions 

fairs,  starting  March  10  four  week  seminar. 

The  municipal  affairs  seminar  fourth  in  the  series  conducted 
will  be  the  fifth  in  the  Institute’s  American  Press  Institute 

series.  The  final  seminar  for  a*  Columbia  University.  New 
general  reporters  will  be  for  York,  w'as  concluded  last  week- 


Profit  from  Sessions 

THE  first  four  week  seminar, 
fourth  in  the  series  conducted 


three  weeks  starting  May  5. 

“For  the  municipal  affairs  ses¬ 
sions,’’  said  Floyd  Taylor,  Insti- 


end  with  expressions  of  appre¬ 
ciation  from  the  26  editorial 
writers  for  the  valuable  contacts 


thoroughly  national  in  scope, 
with  several  of  the  guest  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
South  and  the  Mid-West.” 


William  K.  Blalock.  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

James  Bracken,  assistant  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokee- 
man-Retiew. 

Henry  C.  Brubaker,  city-news  edi¬ 
tor,  Lancaster  (l‘a.)  Rew  Era. 


Kiel  j.  Bulger,  start,  n’aterbury  formation  packed  into  that  time. 
‘  Paul  City  Hall  reiHirter,  A\so  several  wish^  they  COuld 


-VfTC/  York  Times. 


Charles  E.  Currier,  political  writer,  tO  city  affairs. 


attend  similar  seminars  devoted 


H'orcestcr  (Mass.)  Telegram. 


One  editor  said:  “I  don’t  see 


Edward  T.  Devin,  night  city  editor,  u™  — _ 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald.  *1  could  have  been  com- 

WiLLiAM  H.  Gardner,  assistant  city  Pressed  into  any  less  space,  and 


editor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  I  don’t  kl 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  citv  politics  spe-  hoard  fh: 
cialist,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Neas.  >- 

George  R.  Hewes,  City  Hall  reporter, 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  On  the 


I  don’t  know  of  anything  I  have 
heard  that  I  would  want  to  do 


Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  ’  ’  On  the  other  side,  an  editor 

Fred  w.  Kirstowsky,  city  editor,  said:  “I  feel  that  while  the  siib- 
„  .  ,  ject  matter  has  been  of  tremen- 

Lol:nX(Ky",-  dous  importance  that  during  the 

Pai  L  E.  Lilley,  City  Hall  reporter,  last  week,  at  least  in  my  own 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press.  case.  it  has  reached  the  point  of 


diminishing  returns.  I  am  al- 

rranctseo  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  _ _ _ -ii.  i  i 

.\lbert  G.  McCord.  Citv  Hall  re-  Swamped  with  material 


porter.  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

Robert  L.  McManus,  political  re¬ 
porter,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

Edward  J.  Milne,  City  Hall  rei>orter, 
Piovidenee  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulle- 


which  I  find  it  difficult  to  ab¬ 
sorb.” 


Edward  J.  Milne,  City  Hall  rei>orter.  Prefer  Summary  Discussion 
rfoTidrHrc  (R.  I.)  Journa/  and  BuUr-  Almost  half  of  the  editors  said 
Eoward  j.  Keardov,  municipal  re-  there  should  be  either  an  after- 
porter  and  columnist,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  noon  each  Week  or  15  minutes  at 
Heraid  Xeti's.  the  end  of  each  day  set  aside  for 

ii^siCnoL  (D.'c!)  summary  discussion  of  what  had 

Clarence  G.  Shexton.  editorial  presented  by  the  guest  ex- 

_  perts  or  debated  by  the  seminar 

members. 

INDEX  More  than  half  of  the  editors 

Advertising  .  14  said  they  would  have  preferred 

Bright  Ideas  . 40  foreign  affairs 

and  one  week  on  national  affairs. 

Cartoons  . 13  but  others  thought  it  was  better 

Circulation  .  48  to  focus  attention  of  the  group 


tute  director,  “we  will  have  four  snd  information  obtained, 
to  six  guest  experts  daily  to  Previous  seminars  for  manag 
lead  off-the-record  discussions  of  ing  editors,  picture  editors  and 
the  pressing  city  problems  of  city  editors  covered  two  or 
the  day.  The  sessions  will  be  three  weeks  and  were  concluded 


J.  W.  Brown,  Sr. 


with  similar  compliments  from 
those  who  attended. 

Majority  Satisfied  with  Length 
The  recent  seminar  began 


The  seminar  members  selected  with  a  week’s  discussion  of  edi- 

torial  page  techniques  followed 
-Ned  Aitchison,  city  editor,  .Wiami  by  three  weeks  of  study  of  in- 
(Fla.)  Herald.  ternational  affairs  and  foreign 

Richard  G.  Baumhoff,  staff,  St.  nnliiNv 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  ^  c  i  "a- 

William  R.  BlalSuk.  City  Hall  re-  „  f"  fh®  final  Critique  session 
porter,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  Friday  Only  10  of  the  editorial 

James  Bracken,  assistant  to  ^nag-  writers  felt  the  seminar  was  too 


long.  The  rest  were  satisfied 
with  its  length  and  several  of 
those  desired  to  have  more  in- 


Editorial  .  42  on  .one  phase  with  discussion  of 

.  national  affairs  scheduled  for 


Letters  . .  65 

Personals  .  43 

Photography  .  52 

Promotion  .  40 


another  seminar. 

All  of  the  editorial  writers 
would  have  liked  a  session  on 
readability  and  typography,  and 
they  all  suggested  a  period  of 


Radio  .  54  studv  and  criticism  of  each 

eu-_  Trtit  .  79  other’s  paper  would  have  been 

OL  ^  i  .  .  helpful. 


Short  Takes 


Several  editors  recommended 


Syndicates  .  50  fhat  in  the  future  seminar  mem¬ 

bers  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
Any  artirte  appearing  in  thu  pnb-  the  program  well  in  advance 
Ilration  may  be  reprodured  prnvlded  along  with  a  bibliography  SUg- 
aeknowledginent  lx  made  of  tbe  Editor  hv  the  crnect  evrierts 

«  PublUber  copyright  and  date  of  Usoe.  experts. 

This  would  give  the  editors  an 


Brown.  Ir.  R.  U.  Brown 

opportunity  to  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  and  background  of  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  which 
would  lead  to  better  discussion 
periods,  it  was  said. 

Another  recommended  send¬ 
ing  samples  of  the  newspapers, 
to  be  represented  at  the  seminar, 
to  each  prospective  attendant  so 
that  he  could  familiarize  himself 
with  techniques  of  the  others. 

A  few  editors  said  a  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  the  discussions 
would  be  helpful  while  others 
commented  it  would  be  too 
lengthy  to  be  of  .service,  "rhe 
seminar  director  advised  against 
having  verbatim  stenographers 
in  the  sessions  ( it  was  tried  in 
the  first  seminar  for  m.e.s. )  be¬ 
cause  it  tended  to  interfere  with 
the  frankness  and  willingness 
of  the  guest  speakers. 

■ 

McKenzie  Is  Elected 
By  North-west  Assn. 

Minneapolis — D.  A.  McKenzie, 
publisher  of  Crookston  ( Minn. ) 
Daily  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association  here  Feb.  17. 

Others  elected  include  N.  D. 
Black,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 
vicepresident;  A.  E.  Teachout,  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  treasurer, 
and  H.  F.  McCollough,  Brainerd 
(Minn.)  Dispatch,  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Re  elected  executive  secretary 
was  Roy  B.  Palmer,  Minneapolis. 

■ 

Heads  Idaho  Group 

Boise,  Ida.  —  Robert  D.  Der- 
ner,  publisher  of  the  Clear- 
u'ater  Tribune,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Idaho  State  Editorial 
Association  at  the  winter  con¬ 
vention  here  recently.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Everett  Colley,  publisher 
of  the  Homedale  Chronicle, 
who  reported  that  Idaho  news¬ 
papers  “completed  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  year”  in  1946. 


J.  W.  Brown,  Sr. 
Retires  As 
E  &  P  President 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  tw 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co  « 
nounced  this  week  the  retir, 
ment  of  James  Wright  Brown* 
president  at  his  own  request 
after  35  years  as  head  of  tk 
company.  He  will  continue  * 
a  member  of  the  board  and  set 
retary  of  the  company. 

James  W.  Brown.  Jr.,  vi«. 
president  and  publisher  sinte 
1940.  was  elected  president  and 
publisher. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  secretar 
and  editor,  was  named  vice 
president  and  editor. 

Mr.  Brown,  Sr.,  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  the  circu 
latio.i  department  of  the  Detroit 
News,  later  serving  with  the 
Chicago  Journal,  Chicago  Tril). 
une,  and  Chicago  American.  He 
left  the  general  managership  of 
the  Louisville  Herald  in  1911  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  New  York  ia 
1911.  In  April,  1912,  Mr.  Brown 
bought  controlling  interest  is 
EoiTon  &  Publisher  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,000  and  built  it  up 
to  its  present  figure  in  exce* 
of  18,000. 

In  the  intervening  years  Mr 
Brown  acquired  The  JournaM 
Newspaperdom,  Fourth  Estati, 
and  Advertising,  merging  them 
with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Although  Mr.  Brown  retires  as 
head  of  the  company  he  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  expansion  of  the 
E.  &  P  special  service  issues  na¬ 
tionally  and  internationally. 

Mr.  Brown,  Jr.,  joined  Editoi 
&  Publisher’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  in  1925.  After  attending 
the  University  of  Missouri,  he 
worked  in  the  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Graphic  and  the  Cleveland 
Press.  With  E.  &  P.,  Mr.  Brown 
moved  from  the  circulation  de 
partment  to  the  advertising  de 
partment  later  becoming  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  was  named 
vicepresident  and  publisher  in 
1940. 

Robert  Brown  has  been  editor 
and  secretary  since  1942,  pre 
viously  serving  as  managing  edi- 
tor  and  news  editor.  He  joined 
the  E.  &  P.  news  department  as 
a  reporter  in  1936  after  attend¬ 
ing  Dartmouth  College  and  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
and  working  with  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times,  the  United  Press 
and  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- 
Advertiser. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  25  —  M  e  t  r  o  -  Pacific 
Group,  annual  meeting,  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Feb.  28 -March  1— Caro- 
linas’  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem.  N.  C. 

March  1  —  Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Reno. 
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Main  Chance  of  Success  Lies 
In  Fitting  Paper  to  Locale 
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It  Should  Talk  as  People  Talk 
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By  Julian  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex. — It  will  be  a  year 

on  Feb.  26  since  G.  B.  Dealey 
uf  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
died,  and  also  a  year  since  his 
ioa  Ted  Dealey,  took  over  as 
of  the  News. 

“For  12  years  my  desk  was 
only  four  steps  from  my 
father’s,”  said  Ted  Dealey.  ‘T 
think  of  my  own  direction  of 
the  News  now  as  just  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  those  12  years.” 

He  waved  toward  a  desk  in 
an  adjoining  office  to  indicate 
where  his  father  formerly 
worked. 

Prefers  News  Department 

‘Td  like  to  be  back  up  in 
ie  news  department,”  he  said. 
1  do  not  consider  myself  very 
damned  good  at  rates,  circula¬ 
tion  figures,  etc.  My  mind 
doesn't  run  in  that  direction.” 

He  lit  a  fresh  cigarette,  blew 
out  the  smoke. 

“About  this  or  any  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said.  “'We’re  all  in  a 
kik  of  critical  situation — at  the 
Tossroads.  A  newspaper  has 
got  to  be  something  different 
from  what  it  has  been  in  the 
past  if  it  is  going  to  survive. 

“Forces  of  competition — radio, 
•Revision,  periodicals  like  Time, 
Fortune,  Life,  Reader’s  Digest, 
and  all  those,  compete  in  reader 
fnttrest. 

“The  newspaper  of  the  future 
has  got  to  be  patterned  so  as 
to  fill  .such  a  definite  community 
need  that  the  people  will  have 
to  read  it.  That  is  a  territorial 
and  a  community  problem. 

“While  all  metropolitan,  or 
semi  •  metropolitan,  newspapers 
are  supposed  to  carry,  and  do 
carry,  international  and  national 
news,  still  their  main  function 
in  Hie— their  main  chance  of 
saccess  and  prosperity — lies  in 
low  closely  they  fit  themselves 
in  to  the  city  in  which  they’re 
PuWished.” 


Characteriatic  of  Locale 
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The  interview  with  Editor  & 
was  time  out  for  the 
president  of  the  News  in  a 
]*vy  morning  of  routine, 
i^ey  got  warmed  up. 

.  As  he  talks,  his  eyes  narrow 
» thought,  and  he  gives  an  im- 
freision  of  a  man  thinking  a 
t^on  through  to  a  conviction 
iwt  it.  He  has  a  Texas  drawl. 

"To  be  a  little  more  specific,” 
|*f8id,  "the  paper  has  got  to  be 
j«i|enous.  It  should  have  a 
MTOr  characteristic  of  its  locale. 

H  it’s  published  in  the  South- 
*«ti  to  Just  as  great  an  extent 
“  possible  its  local  stories 


should  be  written  in  the  South¬ 
western  vernacular,  with  the 
use  of  Southwestern  words,  and 
idioms  typical  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  country. 

“I  don’t  mean  it  should  be 
ungrammatically  written,  but  it 
should  talk  in  its  own  columns 
as  the  people  talk  in  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  it  circulates.” 

He  cited  various  staff-written 
columns  on  the  News  as  a  trend 
in  that  direction. 

“The  ability  to  write  as  you 
talk  is  an  art,”  he  said. 

■Ted  Dealey  was  himself  a 
writing  newspaperman  on  the 
News  for  19  years,  but  was 
called  downstairs  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices  by  his  father  in 
1934,  when  Ted  Dealey’s  elder 
brother.  Walter  Dealey.  fell  ill. 
As  successor  now  to  his  father, 
Ted  Dealey  has  a  large  assign¬ 
ment. 

A  Texas  Institution 

The  News  is  an  institution  in 
Texas,  as  well  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  newspapers  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  country.  It 
is  traditionally  known  as  the 
most  quoted  publication  in 
Texas.  .As  its  present  head.  Ted 
Dealey,  who  comes  of  a  line  of 
newspaper  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  family,  takes  his  publish¬ 
ing  responsibility  earnestly. 

“It  was  true  of  my  father,  it 
is  true  of  me.”  he  said.  “We 
look  on  the  publishing  of  a 
newspaper  as  just  as  much  a 
public  and  moral  trust  as  would 
a  minister — a  minister  of  the 
gospel — look  on  his  mission  in 
life.” 

The  News  is  also  entrenched 
in  radio  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  in  Texas.  It  operates  two 
profitable  stations,  WFAA  and 
KGKO,  and  recently  inaugurat¬ 
ed  FM  station  KERA,  but  Dealey 
can’t  whip  up  any  enthusiasm 
for  radio. 

“I’m  not  a  radio  man,”  he  said. 
•  I  hate  the  stuff.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  News 
went  into  radio  in  1922  strictly 
as  a  public  service,  and  lost 
money  on  it  year  after  year  un¬ 
til  it  swung  over  into  the  black 
finally  in  1934. 

Radio  Is  'An  Anchor' 

Dealey  said  he  supposed  he 
didn’t  like  radio  “just  because 
I’m  in  the  newspaper  business, 
not  in  radio,”  though  from  the 
business  standpoint  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  “an  anchor  to  windward.” 
He  said  that  he  did  not  himself 
have  anything  to  do  with  the 
radio  stations  except  at  the 


highest  policy  levels. 

He  added:  “Radio  heis  got  to 
have  a  housecleaning  and  get 
rid  of  the  long  commercials.” 

The  News’  two-station  radio 
operations  are  conducted  on  a 
fifty-fifty  time  sharing  basis  with 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
with  the  exception  of  the  FM 
station,  which  is  the  News’  own. 

Improvements  in  newspapers, 
Dealey  suggests,  lie  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  magazine  sections  and 
use  of  color. 

“Papers  will  have  to  pattern 
themselves  a  little  bit  after  mag¬ 
azines,  at  least  in  one  section  of 
the  paper,”  he  said. 

“Perhaps  they  might  print  a 
magazine  on  a  better  grade  of 
paper,  with  feature  articles  and 
stories  that  are  not  just  for  the 
day’s  reading,  stories  that  are 
not  too  evanescent  or  ephemeral, 
but  which  will  make  people 
want  to  keep  that  paper  the  way 
they  do  a  magazine,  for  a  week 
or  more. 

Color  Is  the  Coming  Thing 

"This  particular  part  of  the 
paper  ought  to  receive  just  as 
much  care  as  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  magazine  exercises.” 

It  would  also  require  better 
art,  both  black  and  white,  and 
color,  he  said. 

“Color  is  the  coming  thing  in 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

“If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
a  newspaper  can  develop  color 
and  print  it  with  the  same  fi¬ 
delity  that  magazines  do  today, 
then  the  magazines  are  going  to 
the  bottom.  And  I  don’t  think 
the  day  Is  too  far  distant  when 
newspapers  can  print  color  the 
way  the  slick  magazines  do  to¬ 
day.” 

Dealey  wore  a  navy-blue  suit 
with  red  pencil-stripe,  white 
shirt  and  a  foulard  tie  with  a 
vivid  circle  pattern.  On  a  hat- 
rack  hung  his  cream-colored 
Stetson.  He  wears  horn-rimmed 
glasses  intermittently. 

He  discussed  the  News  as  a 
“state  newspaper,”  as  it  is  often 
regarded  in  its  scope  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  readership.  It  is,  as  it 
says  under  its  logotyi^,  the 
oldest  business  institution  in 
'Texas. 

Recalling  that  the  old  Gal¬ 
veston  News,  parent  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  News,  was  a  state  paper, 
Dealey  traced  the  change  that 
came  with  the  growth  of  Texas, 
marked  by  the  waning  influence 
of  the  Galveston  paper  with  the 
rise  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

$4,000,000  Plant  Begun 

"So  many  towns  grew  up,  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  one 
paper  to  be  a  state  paper.  For 
example,  Tyler,  Abilene,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  _  Wichita  Falls,  Marshall, 
Beaumont,  San  Angelo.  All 


President  Deoley 

The  News  is  an  institution. 

have  their  own  newspapers, 
darn  good  newspap'‘rs  of  their 
own.  serving  their  own  commu¬ 
nities  well.” 

However,  he  said,  the  News 
seeks  ‘  to  give  them  a  supple¬ 
mentary  service  which  would, 
from  the  Panhandle  to  the  Gulf, 
from  l.ouisiana  to  New  Mexico, 
make  them  want  to  read  our 
paper.” 

“With  our  new  facilities  and 
press  equipment,”  he  said,  “we’ll 
be  abia  to  do  such  a  job.” 

Construction  is  under  way  on 
the  News’  new  $4,000,000  plant. 

Preparing  for  the  future,  the 
News  during  the  war  built  up  its 
staff,  strengthening  an  estab¬ 
lish^  news  and  departmental 
presentation  that  has  long  held 
a  leading  place  in  Texas. 

Few,  if  any.  other  Texas  news¬ 
papers  match  the  News’  staff 
range  of  coverage.  Dealey  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  News  has  two 
fulltime  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  in  a  bureau  there,  a  regular 
bureau  presently  staffed  with 
five  men  at  the  state  capital  at 
Austin,  fulltime  regional  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  central  Texas 
city  of  Waco  and  at  Tyler  in 
east  Texas,  and  another  full¬ 
time  bureau  in  Mexico  City. 
It  generally  has  seven  or  eight 
.staff  reporters  on  stories  break¬ 
ing  at  news  points  in  Texas 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Dallas, 
and  it  has  200  string  corre¬ 
spondents  dotting  the  state. 

Dealey  is  sold  on  the  need  for 
staffin.g  a  newspaper  with  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  specialists  in  a 
given  field.  As  he  puts  it,  the 
paper  “must  be  built  under  its 
own  roof.”  It’s  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  theses. 

He  is  apt  to  think,  he  says, 
that  the  day  of  the  all-round 
reporter  is  practically  gone. 

A  staff  of  eight  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  each  specializing  in  a  given 
subject,  is  engaged  in  making 
the  News  editorial  page  a  home- 
built  product,  and  John  Knott 
and  a  younger  artist  spend  full 
time  creating  cartoons  for  it. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Murray  and  Rodgers 
War  on  Reds  in  Guild 


WASHINGTON — A  fight  to  bar 

communistic  influences  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  been  started 
by  Milton  Mur- 
r  a  y  ,  president, 
and  William  W. 

Rodgers,  secre¬ 
tary. 

As  leaders  of 
the  anti-Red  tac¬ 
tion  of  the 
guild,  Murray 
and  Rodgers 
have  circulated 
among  several  | 
hundred  key 
members  of  the  „ 

organization  a  Mun-oy 

message  titled,  “What’s  Wrong 
with  the  Guild?” 

By  implication,  they  supplied 
the  answers — much  of  them 
traced  to  the  Philadelphia-Cam- 
den  problem  where  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  Stern  newspapers 
threw  about  1,500  union  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  jobs  when  the  guild 
failed  to  compromise  its  differ¬ 
ences  with  Publisher  J.  David 
Stern  who  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lisher  to  grant  a  guild  contract. 

Services  Rejected 

Murray  broke  his  silence  on 
the  “Philadelphia  Story”  to  tell 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  Chair¬ 
man  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee  was  ac¬ 
curately  reporting  the  situation 
when  he  said  that  Murray,  seek¬ 
ing  to  end  the  strike  against  the 
Stern  papers,  had  offered  his 
services  and  that  they  had  been 
rejected. 

“As  a  national  officer  of  the 
guild.  I  had  no  authority  to  or¬ 
der  a  strike  to  be  called  or  to 
order  one  to  be  ended,”  Murray 
said.  “However,  I  offered  my 
services  to  negotiate  and  the 
local  officials  resented  it  and  re¬ 
jected  my  offer.” 

Testimony  on  behalf  of  ANG 
was  presented  at  the  congres¬ 
sional  hearings  by  Sam  Eubanks, 
executive  vicepresident  ( E  &  P, 
Feb. 15). 

Obviously  referring  to  that 
situation.  Murray  said  this 
week:  “The  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  ANG  is  attempting  to 
become  a  virtual  dictator.  We 
are  proposing  that  the  guild 
have  a  president  who  will  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  the  job  and  end 
this  silly  business.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  guild  I  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  congressional  hear¬ 
ings  until  three  days  before  they 
began.  And  then  the  notice  to 
rne  merely  said  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  would  repre¬ 
sent  us.” 

Communist  Oath  Cited 

As  to  their  stand  on  commu¬ 
nists  in  the  guild,  Murray  said: 
“Rodgers  and  I  are  absolutely 
against  any  communist  holding 
office  in  the  guild  and  lean 
toward  the  proposition  that  no 
communist  should  be  allowed  to 
be  a  member  of  the  guild. 

“I  learned  recently  from  a  ra¬ 
dio  broadcast  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  party 
takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 


Russia.  I  have  defended  the 
right  of  communists  to  be  guild 
members  if  the  publisher  em¬ 
ploys  them,  but  if  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  correct — if  they  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  other  than  ours  —  then  I 
say  they  should  not  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  Their  alle¬ 
giance  must  be  absolute  to  our 
government  or  we  should  not 
have  them  as  members.” 

Another  purpose  in  the  Mur- 
ray-Rodgers  campaign  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  public  relations 
program  to  convince  publishers 
and  the  public  that  recent  events 
do  not  express  the  true  purpose 
of  the  union,  Murray  said. 

Additionally,  they  propose 
that  dues  be  regulated  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  support  of  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  activities 
but  also  strike  benefits. 

Centralization  of  authority. 


Being  Diplomatic 

Richmond,  Va. — Dr.  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  said 
he  had  “no  comment"  regard¬ 
ing  Senator  A.  Willis  Robert¬ 
son's  action  in  urging  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  to  nominote  him 
as  Ambassador  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

"Nothing  has  been  said  to 
me  officially  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,"  Dr.  Freeman  said. 

Murray  explained,  would  bring 
national  headquarters  into  local 
situations  and  probably  avert 
strikes. 

The  letter  was  sent  with  a 
view  to  framing  an  issue  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  ANG  convention 
— in  June  at  Sioux  City,  la.  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  is  employed  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer  for  the  Washington 
Guild,  lost  his  fight  to  establish 
a  paid  presidency  of  ANG  in  a 
recent  referendum. 


Inquirer  Guild  Drops 
Strike  Plan,  Asks  $85 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA— A  strike  vote 

taken  nearly  five  months  ago 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
unit  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
affiliate  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  was  rescinded  this 
week  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
unit. 

Inquirer  guild  officers  were 
empowered  to  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  with  management  in  quest 
of  a  new  contract.  The  1945-46 
contract  expired  Oct.  2.  Inquirer 
guildsmen  voted  a  cessation  of 
work  as  of  the  date  of  contract 
expiration,  and  gave  their  strike 
strategy  committee  authority  to 
call  a  strike  whenever  in  their 
judgment  they  deemed  fit. 

The  vote  was  271  to  99  in 
favor  at  a  Sept.  29  meeting, 
prior  to  the  decision  by  guild 
employes  at  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  which  resulted  in 
an  86-day  strike  and  resulted  in 
suspension  of  those  papers  Feb. 
1  and  sale  to  the  Bulletin  Co. 

Gove  Aid  to  Strikers 

The  Inquirer  guildsmen  never 
did  strike.  For  a  while  they 
were  supposed  to  be  “marking 
time,”  awaiting  developments  at 
the  Record.  All  through  the 
nearly  13  weeks’  strike  involv¬ 
ing  Stern  papers,  the  Inquirer 
employes  contributed  one  day’s 
pay  weekly  in  assessments  to 
pay  Record  colleagues  strike 
benefits. 

Why  ANG  chose  to  strike  the 
“liberal”  Record  and  withheld 
similar  action  against  the  “con¬ 
servative”  Inquirer  was  made 
much  of  last  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton  during  hearings  before  the 
House  committee  on  Labor  and 
Education.  (E&P,  Feb.  15, 
pages  66-67). 


“We  can  get  a  contract  now 
only  by  making  further  conces¬ 
sions  .  .  .  very  large  concessions 
...  of  that  we  are  convinced”.  .  . 
so  reads  a  shop  letter  sent  out  to 
Inquirer  unit  members  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  this  week’s  special 
meeting.  The  letter  was  signed 
by  Andrew  Khinoy,  Klosta  Law¬ 
rence  and  Earl  Gilbert,  newly 
elected  officers  of  the  unit. 

“This  is  a  retreat,”  the  letter 
said  in  another  part.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  what  we  began  believing, 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  that  the  scale  of  wages  we 
advanced  is  the  scale  of  wages 
we  should  have.  To  get  an 
agreement  now,  however,  we 
are  willing  to  give  up  five 
months  of  retroactivity  on  every¬ 
thing  above  that  $5  and  $10  of¬ 
fer,  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
contract  five  months,  to  forego 
further  debate  on  things  we  are 
vitally  concerned  about,  such  as 
a  pension  plan.” 

Will  Ask  $85  Minimum 

The  five-and-ten  refers  to  In¬ 
quirer  management’s  last  offer 
in  bargaining  sessions,  said  to  be 
their  maximum  and  final  offer. 
This  called  for  a  12%  increase 
on  the  scale  plus  5%  night  dif¬ 
ferential,  the  proposed  payoff 
being  on  a  graduated  scale  run¬ 
ning  from  $5  to  $10  weekly — 
virtually  the  identical  offer  re- 
fu.'ed  by  Record  and  Camden 
strikers. 

However,  Inquirer  officers 
said  they  are  hopeful  they  can 
up  this  five-and-ten  figure  in 
continued  negotiations  sched¬ 
uled  to  resume  next  week. 

The  Inquirer  unit  has  approxi¬ 
mately  560  members.  At  last 
September’s  meeting,  nearly 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Press  Periled 
By  Government 
Edict — Chaiee 

Chicago — Liberty  of  the  press 
is  in  peril  as  soon  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  tries  to  compel  what  is  to 
go  into  a  newspaper,  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  University  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  declared 
here  this  week. 

Chafee,  who  spoke  in  the  Wal¬ 
green  Foundation  lecture  series 
at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
pointed  out  that  compelling 
“broadmindedness”  by  law  in 
communications  systems  is  just 
as  hopeless  for  a  single  news¬ 
paper,  as  for  whole  communica¬ 
tions  empires  of  different  me^ 

Taking  up  the  question  of  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  of  the  press 
in  behalf  of  the  public,  Chafee 
stated:  “As  soon  as  the  facts 
are  set  in  their  context,  you  have 
interpretations  and  you  have  se¬ 
lection,  and  editorial  selection 
opens  the  way  to  editorial  sup¬ 
pression.  Then  how  can  the 
state  force  abstention  from  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  news  without 
dictating  selection?” 

“The  public  service  theory, 
for  the  most  part,  represents  a 
moral  and  professional  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  press,  not  a  legal  ob¬ 
ligation.  The  law  can  take  us 
only  a  little  way  toward  the 
ideal  of  fairness  to  all. 

Refers  to  Competition 

‘  Facilitating  the  entry  of  in¬ 
dependents  into  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications  is  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  way  for  the  law  to  les¬ 
sen  evils  of  concentration  of 
power,”  Chafee  continued. 

“In  the  case  of  our  present 
empires,  the  government  does 
not  need  to  encourage  competi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Luce  has  plenty  of  it 
already,  Mr.  Field  has  much 
more  than  he  wants,  Mr. 
Hearst’s  newspapers  are  mostly 
in  big  cities  with  several  other 
journals.  Insofar  as  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  an  empire  in  passing  the 
point  of  maximum  efficiency  can 
be  revealed  by  competition,  this 
force  has  long  been  operating. 

“The  next  few  years  may  find 
American  press  empires  shifting 
and  dissolving  like  the  political 
empires  of  Europe  after  1914 
Perhaps  the  government  will  not 
have  to  bother  about  them,  after 
all.” 

Turning  to  the  Sherman  Anti¬ 
trust  law  as  a  possible  solution 
to  problems  arising  from  the 
concentration  of  power,  Chafee 
declared: 

“The  Anti-trust  laws  can  lop 
off  some  of  the  worse  abuses  in 
the  press,  but  they  will  not  In¬ 
sure  the  existence  or  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  able  fruitful  newspapers, 
broadcasting  stations,  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  companies.” 

“The  press,”  Chafee  conclud¬ 
ed.  “should  not  be  responsible 
for  its  equality  and  points  of 
view  to  the  government  any 
more  than  to  the  advertiser^r 
to  the  friends  of  the  owner.  The 
true  responsibility  of  the  press 
is  to  the  individuals  who 
read  and  listen  and  inwardly 
digest.” 


itrikers  Can  Be  Replaced, 
FLRB  Rules  in  Florida  Case 


Board  Upholds  Dailies'  Action,  wa? 

e*  A  1  1  t  \/^  j  w  "iL#  Labor  Board  in  a  similar  situ- 

D6tS  dtCmCiarCl  Ol  ^ooa  r  Clltll  aUon  involving  two  New  Jersey 

newspapers  had  condemned  the 

Bv  Tames  I.  Butler 

Dy  james>  j.  sutler  embodied 

VASHINGTON  —  Upholding  sisting  of  a  long  history  of  con-  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

unanimously  the  right  of  the  tractual  relations  between  the  However,  faced  with  the  al- 
lewspapers  in  St.  Petersburg,  respondents  and  the  union.”  ternative  of  acceptwce  of  the 

?la.,  to  replace  striking  mem-  There  was  a  striking  similarity  union’s  conditions  or  having  a 
*rs  of  the  International  '^po-  between  the  Poynter  case  and  strike  called,  the  newspapers  op- 
nphical  Union,  the  National  that  of  Publisher  J.  David  Stern  erated  their  composing  room  in 
iabor  Relations  Board  has  set  who  sold  his  Philadelphia  and  accordance  with  the  commands 
,p  the  following  test  of  “good  Camden  newspapers  when  he  of  ITU. 
lith"  under  collective  bargain-  _ _ — 

test  of  good  faith  in  bar-  Highlights  of  Decision 

^plTyT.S’n^  a  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decision  in 

■Bid  but  a  fluctuating  one,  and  St.  Petersburg  newspapers  case. 

/dependent  in  part  upon  how  a  Management  statements  which  would  ordinarily  be  construed 
toionable  man  might  be  ex-  ^  refusal  to  bargain  were  appraised  and  dismissed  in  the  light  of 
lerted  to  react  to  the  bargain-  a  long  record  of  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

ij  oltitude  displayed  by  those  The  principal  that  economic  strikers  may  be  replaced  was  af- 
xrott  the  table.  firmed. 

“It  follows  that,  although  the  A  management  offer  to  employ  economic  strikers  on  the  same 
let  imposes  no  affirmative  duty  basis  as  replacements  was  not  penalized  because  it  would  invite 
a  borpoin  upon  labor  organiza-  the  opposite  of  what  it  was — “open  dealing.” 

:m,  a  union’s  refusal  to  bargain  The  doctrine  that  a  union’s  attitude  must  be  considered  in  test- 
*  /aith  may  ^rnove  the  jng  an  employer’s  good  faith  was  set  forth.  The  board  voted,  how- 
wmbiUty  of  negotuition  and  ever,  that  a  union’s  refusal  to  bargain  at  one  time  does  not  absolve 

employer  from  the  requirement  to  bargain  collectively  on  a 
smstum  in  which  the  employ-  subsequent  occasion. 
own  good  faith  can  be 

Iated.  If  it  cannot  be  tested,  its  ' 

iJisBce  can  hardly  be  found."  was  unable  to  reach  an  agree-  The  contract  was  reopened  in 
A  hial  examiner  hearing  the  ment  with  American  Newspaper  September,  on  the  question  of 


Kfuira  of  an  employer  .is  not  a 
•.gid  M  a  fluctuating  one,  and 
:  dependent  in  part  upon  how  a 
toionable  man  might  be  ex- 
xrted  to  react  to  the  bargain- 
ig  attitude  displayed  by  those 
rrofi  the  table. 

“It  follows  that,  although  the 


Isse  in  Florida  had  found  vio-  Guild. 


wages  only.  Several  conferences 


ition  of  the  Act  on  the  part  of  ANG  had  described  Stern  as  ensued.  'The  publisher  made  two 
pmes  Publishing  Co.,  Evening  the  “daddy  of  the  guild”— the  offers  to  increase  wages  and  an- 
liiependent,  Inc.,  and  News  first  publisher  to  grant  it  a  col-  other  to  increase  working  hours 
’Tinting,  Inc.,  and  had  recom-  lective  bargaining  contract.  But  to  provide  more  take-home  pay. 
M^ed  issuance  of  an  order  the  Stern-ANG  relations  ended  Arbitration  was  proposed  when 
ipinst  all  three  directing  them  in  discontinuance  of  the  news-  no  agreement  was  reached.  That 
a  bargain  collectively  with  the  papers  and  an  acrimonious  ex-  plan  was  rejected  and  a  strike 
’“on.  change  between  the  two  before  a  began  without  notice  to  the 


The  first  two  named  respond-  congressional  committee.  newspapers. 

!r.a  publish  the  newspapers  in-  In  the  Poynter  case,  NLRB  On  the  day  picketing  of  the 
olved;  the  third  is  a  corpora-  made  reference  to  description  by  plant  began,  Poynter  offered  to 
on  which  was  set  up  by  the  the  president  of  the  complaining  meet  with  the  entire  union  mem- 
iiblishers,  after  a  strike  had  lisher,  as  “an  employer  who  has  bership  or  its  committee  to  dis- 
een  ailed,  and  its  purpose  was  been  officially  commended  by  cuss  an  offer  by  News  Printing, 
)  print  the  publications.  The  the  president  of  the  complaining  Inc.,  to  hire  printers  with  pri- 
■Ject  would  be  to  relieve  the  union  for  it’s  ‘very  enlightened  ority  given  the  union.  Notice  was 
ewipapers  of  employer  rela-  attitude  ....  toward  organized  given  that  printers  would  be 
onship  to  printers  and  transfer  labor  in  general  and  the  Inter-  brought  into  the  city  from  else- 
•  to  the  new  company.  national  Typographical  Union  in  where  if  the  offer  were  rejected. 


•  to  the  new  company.  national  Typographical  Union  ir 

The  board  unanimously  held  particular’.” 
iat  the  respondents  had  not  Poynter  and  the  union  had  op 


Poynter  was  asked  why  he  had 
drafted  the  plan  without  con- 


hiled  to  engage  in  collective  erated  under  oral  contracts  from  suiting  the  union  and  he  an- 
’argaining  in  good  faith  with  the  1922  to  1938.  In  the  latter  year,  swered:  “We  do  not  have  any 


the  agreements  were  reduced  to  employes.  How  can  we  negoti- 
Although  the  strike  has  been  writing,  including  an  arbitration  ate  with  people  who  are  not 
J  progress  since  Nov.  20,  1945,  setup  and  an  understanding  that  working  for  us?” 

« newspapers  have  published  ITU  “laws”  were  to  be  observed  NLRB  recited  the  record  of 
sntinuously.  Photoengraving  only  to  the  extent  that  they  did  subsequent  communications  in 
w  first  used  but  as  of  Jan.  1,  not  conflict  with  provisions  of  which,  it  found,  Poynter  at  all 
News  Printing,  Inc.,  was  the  contract.  In  1945,  a  change  times  expressed  willingness  to 
^ted  to  conduct  a  regular  was  demanded  to  make  I'TU  negotiate  and  anxiety  to  return 
^posing  room,  hiring  union  “laws”  mandatory  upon  the  pub-  operations  to  the  previous  status, 
hi  non-imion  compositors  on  lisher  regardless  of  whether  they  The  trial  examiner  held  pro- 
W  basis.  changed  the  written  contract.  mulgation  by  Poynter  of  condi- 

union  relied  on  written  Acting  under  orders  from  na-  tions  of  employment  without 
oral  statements  by  Times  tional  headquarters,  the  union  first  consulting  the  union  to  be 
to  Nelson  Poynter  to  support  later  submitted  its  “conditions  a  withdrawal  of  recognition  of 
^charge  of  unfair  labor  prac-  of  employment”  regulating  all  the  union  and  as  a  refusal  to 
■to.  Conceding  that  Poynter's  phases  of  the  composing  room  bargain. 

toments  “if  interpreted  liter-  and  announced  it  did  not  in-  Dismissing  that  finding  NLRB 


Dismissing  that  finding  NLRB 


“The  respondents  were  clearly 


ttd  if  viewed  in  isolation”  volve  a  contract  but  was  or-  said: 

constitute  a  violation,  dained  on  a  “take  it  or  leave  it”  “The  respondents  were  clearly 
^declared  that  they  should  basis.  The  publisher’s  signature  entitled  to  replace  the  economic 
tonewed  as  comprising  only  a  was  classed  as  nonessential  un-  strikers.  While  the  respondents 
*•«  incident  in  a  context  con-  der  those  terms.  were  under  a  continuing  obli¬ 


gation  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  union  upon  request  as 
to  the  issues  before  them,  we  do 
not  construe  this  obligation  as 
requiring  the  respondents  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  union  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  printers  were 
to  be  hired  to  replace  the  strik¬ 
ers;  so  to  hold  would  be  to  nul¬ 
lify  the  respondents’  right  to 
hire  replacements. 

“The  respondents’  conditions 
were  unilateral  in  form  because 
of  the  Florida  (right  to  work) 
amendment  and  because  there 
were,  as  yet,  no  replacements 
....  The  union  had  terminated 
the  earlier  bargaining  negotia¬ 
tions  and  had  not  requested  their 
renewal. 

“Nevertheless,  the  respondents 
who  all  along  had  demonstrated 
a  desire  to  do  business  with  the 
union  did  notify  the  union  of 
this  intention  in  order  once 
again  to  make  the  jobs  available 
to  the  strikers,  should  the  union 
elect  to  terminate  the  strike  be¬ 
fore  any  replacements  were 
hired. 

“To  penalize  the  employer  for 
proffering  the  jobs  once  again  to 
economic  strikers  on  the  same 
terms  to  be  offered  replace¬ 
ments,  would  penalize  open  deal¬ 
ings  and  invite  silent  displace¬ 
ment  of  striking  employes,  a  re¬ 
sult  which  seems  to  us  more 
likely  to  be  productive  rather 
than  preventive  of  industrial 
strife  and  thus  not  to  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  the  Act.” 

Publishers  Hope  Ruling 
Strengthens  Bargaining 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^Voicing 
the  hope  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decisions  dis¬ 
missing  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  filed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  will 
strengthen  collective  bargaining. 
L.  Chauncey  Brown  and  Nelson 
Poynter,  publishers  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Independent  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  issued  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  after  receiving  the  NLRB 
ruling  from  their  attorney,  Thur¬ 
man  Arnold. 

The  statement  followed  a  pre¬ 
vious  announcement  from  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ITU 
local  wherein  the  union  leaders 
declined  to  comment  pending 
receipt  of  the  official  text  and 
conferences  with  their  lawyers. 

The  publishers’  statement 
said,  in  part: 

“We  hope  that  honest  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  labor  unions  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  decision. 

“The  NLRB  decision  may  help 
to  restore  honest  bargaining  by 
broadening  the  agenda  of  the 
conference  table. 

“We  went  further  than  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Wagner  Act  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  striking 
employes.  We  were  confident 
that  the  JJLRB  or  the  federal 
courts  would  recognize  this. 

“Since  both  St.  Petersburg 
newspapers  have  been  unusually 
friendly  to  organized  labor,  we 
felt  that  we  had  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  technical  obligation  to  prove 
first  that  we  never  refused  to 
bargain  and  second  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  is  not  obliged  to  bargain 
with  a  union  which  takes  an 
arbitrary  position  such  as  the 
ITU  has  maintained  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  recent  years.” 


Scarcity  of  Boxcars 
Closes  7  Paper  Mills 

MONTREAL,  Que. — The  Canadian  Boxcar  shortage  is  reaching  its 
most  critical  stages  with  newsprint  plants  in  Quebec,  Ontario 
and  the  Maritimes  closing  down  because  of  the  lack  of  rolling 
stock. 

An  emergency  government  order  aimed  at  reopening  seven  im¬ 
portant  newsprint  plants  already  closed  gave  the  industry  top 
priority  on  what  boxcars  were  available.  Even  with  this  priority, 
newsprint  officials  said  there  was  only  a  faint  hope  their  plants 
would  be  able  to  reopen  immediately. 

The  lack  of  boxcars  is  expected  to  hit  other  industrial  plants 
requiring  quick  despatch  of  their  goods  and  before  the  situation 
clarifies  itself  several  more  plants  may  have  to  suspend  temporary 
operations. 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciotion,  said  that  while  the  priority  measure  was  a  useful  first 
step,  the  situation  remains  serious.  He  predicted  that  lack  of 
newsprint  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  the  plants  may  event¬ 
ually  force  some  newspapers  to  suspend  publication. 

Biggest  factors  in  the  present  car  shortage  have  been  the  large 
number  of  boxcars  that  have  not  been  returned  from  the  United 
States  and  the  severe  weather  in  western  Canada.  Government 
transport  officials  estimate  there  are  8,100  Canadian  boxcars  in 
the  U.  S. 

B.  S.  Liberty,  transport  controller,  disclosed  in  Ottawa  that  he 
is  continuing  to  receive  representations  from  other  industries  hard 
hit  by  the  tieup  of  freight  cars  on  snowbound  branch  lines  in  the 
west  and  by  the  heavy  seasonal  demand  for  equipment  to  move 
wheat  to  East  Coast  ports  for  loading  in  waiting  ships. 

The  transport  controller  ordered  the  railways  to  make  cars 
available  to  the  seven  closed  newsprint  plants,  five  in  Quebec  and 
one  each  in  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick. 

Lack  of  storage  facilities  was  cited  as  the  reason  for  the  shut¬ 
down  of  plants  of  Donnacona  Paper  Co.  at  Donnacona,  Que.;  St. 


Lawrence  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dolbeau,  Que.;  St.  Raymond  Paper  Co., 
St.  Raymond,  Que.;  Price  Brothers  at  Timagami,  Ont.  and  River 
Bend.  Que.;  Canadian  International  Paper  Co.  at  Dalhousie,  N.  B. 
and  Consolidated  Paper  Corp.  at  Port  Alfred,  Que. 

Publishers  Must SpreadSupply: 
Curtailment  Near,  Says  ANPA 

CRANSTON  WILLIAMS,  general  manager  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers  Association,  said  relief  given  by  the  Canadian 
government  to  newsprint  mills  needing  empty  boxcars  is  limited 
"and  does  not  cure  a  bad  transportation  situation  directly  affecting 
the  amount  of  newsprint  which  can  be  produced  and  shipped. 

“Newspapers  would  do  well  to  advise  the  public  that  newspa¬ 
pers  generally  are  confronted  with  a  serious  supply  situation  and 
that  almost  any  time  newspapers  will  have  to  curtail  size  and  limit 
the  use  of  paper. 

“Publishers  must  spread  out  the  limited  amount  available,  mind¬ 
ful  of  maintaining  stocks  on  hand  in  the  city  of  publication. 

“There  are  not  enough  boxcars  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  care  for  all  the  needs,  including  priority  allocations  for  grain 
movements.  It  is  tragic  that  even  now  more  boxcars  are  being 
junked  because  of  bad  condition  than  new  cars  are  coming  into 
existence. 

“On  top  of  the  empty  boxcar  shortage  is  a  period  of  bad  weather 
for  several  weeks  which  has  greatly  interfered  with  rail  move¬ 
ments  in  Quebec,  and  through  the  Montreal  and  Buffalo  gateways 
to  the  United  States. 

“Already,  some  newspapers  have  made  representations  to  va¬ 
rious  officials  in  Washington.  The  Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  quoted  as  saying  that  they  have  not  been  asked  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  The  responsibility  for  supplying  empty  boxcars  has  been 
delegated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  to  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads.  The  ANPA  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  car  service  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  association  which  insists  that  it  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  return  empty  boxcars  to  Canada  where  owned  by  Cana¬ 
dian  railroads,  but  they  say  no  empty  boxcars  owned  by  United 
States  railroads  are  available  to  go  to  Canada.” 

Among  the  first  newspapers  to  announce  curtailment  was  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  The  third  Sunday  edition,  Feb.  23, 
would  be  held  down  100,00  copies  under  last  week’s  run  (see 
page  64)  and  the  black  and  white  section  would  contain  24  fewer 
pages,  readers  were  advised.  It  was  stated  that  the  supply  of  news¬ 
print  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  the  Record  was  “not  enough  to 
take  care  of  requirements.” 


Washington— T he  Senate  of  the  board,  Kemsley  Newspa 
Small  Business  Committee  has  pers  Ltd.,  of  England,  told  mem 
re  scheduled  hearings  on  the  bers  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
economic  problems  of  small  New  York  on  Feb.  19  that  even 
newspapers  and  will  sit  for  that  more  serious  than  the  economic 
purpose  March  4.  plight  of  Great  Britain  is  the 

Difficultv  in  obtaining  news-  talk  of  a  third  war. 
print  will  be  the  principal  topic.  The  most  poignant  aftermath 
Senator  Kenneth  Wherry,  Ne-  of  war,  he  said,  is  the  “perma- 
braska  Republican,  has  sue-  nent  sorrow  that  is  left.”  He 
ceeded  Senator  James  Murray,  added  that  mankind  is  facing  its 
Montana  Democrat,  as  chairman,  supreme  test.  “Man  must  now 
The  schedule  of  witnesses  is  or  never  prove  himself  capable 
being  drafted  but  probably  will  of  living  in  peace,”  he  said, 
include  most  of  those  who  were  Lord  Kemsley,  who  opposes 
to  testify  at  meetings  originally  England’s  present  Laborites,  said 
planned  for  December.  that  “we’ll  win  through  (the 

Morris  Ernst,  lawer  and  critic  economic  crisis)  in  spite  of  the 
of  the  American  press,  will  be  government.” 
the  first  witness.  He  will  be  Introduced  by  Col.  Gilbert  T 
given  a  full  day  to  develop  the  Hodges,  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
theories  which  he  has  expressed  past  president  of  the  'Advertu- 
in  his  books  and  public  ad-  ing  (^lub,  as  “the  outstending 
dresses — ideas  which  were  car-  ambassador  of  advertising  be- 
ried  into  the  questions  which  tween  our  two  countries,”  Vis- 
made  up  the  committee’s  letter  count  Kemsley  was  honored  it 
to  publishers  asking  statements,  the  luncheon  for  a  silver  tropw 
The  committee  described  him  he  gave  the  Advertising  Club  w 
as  a  “nationally  prominent  legal  cently  when  it  was  re-opened 
expert  in  the  newspaper  field.”  after  a  fire.  The  presentation 
A  subcommittee  has  been  at  that  time  was  made  by  nls 
created  for  the  hearings  under  son,  the  Hon.  Oswald  Berry, 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  ’ITie  trophy  bears  this  in^ip- 
Homer  Capehart.  Indiana  Re-  tion:  “Presented  to  the  Adv»- 
publican.  His  office  said  the  list  tising  Club  of  New  York  by  tw 
of  witnesses,  in  addition  to  Viscount  Kemsley,  chairman  of 
Ernst,  will  include  representa-  Kemsley  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
tives  of  government  agencies  don,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ^ 
concerned  with  the  production  opening  of  the  Club  on  Dec.  w- 
and  distribution  of  newsprint.  1946,  after  being  damaged  W 
Paper  problems  will  be  the  fire  on  June  13,  1946.” 
first  subject  for  examination.  ■ 

T>.  «  .  ^  1.  •  Circidators  at  Akron 

Big  Carnival  Edition  Columbus— spring  conve^on 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Running  164  of  the  Ohio  Circulation  Man- 
pages  and  containing  407  col-  agers  Association  is  schMUiea 
umns  of  news,  pictures  and  fea-  April  10-11  at  the  Mayflowe" 
tures,  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pio-  Hotel  in  Akron.  Joseph  Ayj- 
neer  Press  Winter  Carnival  edi-  ward,  Akron  Bcocon- Journal, 
tion  was  the  largest  carnival  will  be  in  charge  of  entertain- 
edition  ever  printed.  ment. 
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Bowles  Is  Arrested 
While  Delivering  News 


SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  —  Sher¬ 
man  H.  Bowles  solicited  ad¬ 
vertising,  gave  a  hand  in  the 
mechanical  department,  and 
Uien  drove  a  truck  to  put  the 
Springfield  News,  one  of  his  four 
jlriketound  newspapers,  on  the 
street  this  week. 

As  a  climax  to  his  personal  ef¬ 
fort  to  break  the  144-day  tieup, 
is  which  mechanical  unions  and 
the  guild  have  been  standing 
firm,  Mr.  Bowles  was  put  under 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  driving 
without  a  license. 

However,  when  his  case  was 
called,  his  attorney,  Arthur  T. 
Garvey,  told  the  court  Mr. 
Bowles  was  unable  to  be  present 
because  of  a  “previous  engage¬ 
ment  in  Boston.”  Mr.  Garvey 
sought  to  enter  a  plea  of  guilty, 
but  Judge  William  J.  Granfield 
said  “I  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Bowles  himself”  and  continued 
the  case  until  Feb.  24.  Bail  of 
$2S,  plus  $2  insurance  costs,  was 
continued. 

The  Springfield  Police  Traffic 
Bureau  said  it  was  “investigat¬ 
ing"  a  complaint  filed  by  strik¬ 
ers  that  Mr.  Bowles  drove  a  half¬ 
ton  truck,  laden  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  directly  into  a  picket  line 
>nd  knocked  down  a  printer. 
Mice  at  the  scene  reported 
they  “didn’t  see  anything.” 
However,  strikers  offered  to  pro¬ 
duce  pictures. 

According  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Frank  H.  Kelly,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  the  News  was  being 
published  by  a  small  staff  of  ex- 
erotives  and  non-striking  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Springfield  News- 
Wpers  (Republican,  Union  and 
News).  The  first  issue,  eight 
Peges,  was  run  off  Monday,  and 
J^al  thousand  copies  were 
distributed  to  stands. 

Management’s  statement  said 


12,000  copies  had  been  printed. 
Strikers'  spokesmen  asserted  the 
press  indicator  showed  a  run  of 
7,000. 

The  paper  contained  mostly 
wire  news,  and  the  only  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  strike  were  in  a  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Pepper  Box,”  which 
remarked  how  dull  the  city  was 
without  news,  and  in  an  ad  for 
Station  WSPR  which  read,  “Wel¬ 
come  Back,  Springfield  News¬ 
papers.”  The  text  told  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  had  been  for  the  radio 
to  provide  news. 

Citizens'  Group  Plan  Paper 

The  edition  also  carried  a  page 
ad  from  a  furniture  store,  a 
half-page  from  a  department 
store,  and  small  space  for  an 
amusement  park.  According  to 
William  L.  Morgan,  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Steiger  department  store, 
Mr.  Bowles  personally  solicited 
the  ad,  saying  “we'll  be  pub¬ 
lishing  in  a  few  days.” 

No  ads  appeared  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  News  this  week. 

On  Feb.  13,  a  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  plan  an  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper  after  issuing  a 
statement  that  it  “could  no 
longer  do  anything  to  end  the 
strike  because  the  management’s 
representatives  left  the  sessions 
every  time  the  going  got  hot.” 

Mr.  Bowles  called  a  meeting 
of  union  spokesmen  for  Feb.  17 
and  while  the  parley  was  under 
way  the  News  was  published  and 
distributed.  Only  a  few  pickets 
were  at  the  plant. 

Next  day  more  than  400  pick¬ 
ets  lined  up  and  prevented 
trucks  from  leaving  the  garage. 
A  few  bundles  of  papers  were 
gotten  out  in  private  cars,  but 
strikers  pursu^  them  and  de¬ 
stroyed  nearly  all  the  papers  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  sold.  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  papers  never  left 


the  pressroom.  One  striker  and 
one  worker  were  arrested  for 
breach  of  the  peace. 

On  the  third  day,  the  pickets 
were  met  by  a  cordon  of  police 
and  one  officer  told  them:  ‘‘We’ll 
use  clubs  and  tear  gas,  if  we 
have  to,  to  break  up  this  line.” 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  original 
staff  of  60  employes  showed  up 
for  work. 

Strikers  said  they  had  learned 
that  Mr.  Bowles  had  instructed 
women  from  the  business  office 
in  the  operation  of  line-casting 
machines  equipped  with  type¬ 
writer  keyboards.  It  was  also 
reported  that  Mr.  Bowles  had 
worked  in  the  stereotype  foun¬ 
dry. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr. 
Bowles  was  seen  at  the  wheel  of 
a  News  truck  as  it  left  the 
garage  near  the  publishing  plant. 
Pickets  lined  up  to  bar  him 
from  the  loading  platform.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  complaint  filed 


S.  H.  Bowles  at  the  wheeL 


later,  he  nosed  the  car  slowly 
into  the  line.  The  bumper  felled 
Max  Tupaj,  21,  and  Mr.  Bowles 
stopped  the  car.  While  police 
ordered  strikers  to  pick  up  Tu¬ 
paj,  Mr.  Bowles  drove  the  truck 
up  to  the  loading  platform,  put 
on  several  bundles  of  papers  and 
drove  off. 

Two  strikers  followed  the 
truck  and  called  to  a  traffic  pa¬ 
trolman,  “Arrest  that  man,  he’s 
driving  without  a  license.”  The 
officer  stopped  the  truck,  asked 
Mr.  Bowles  to  produce  his  li¬ 
cense,  and  then  directed  him  to 
Police  Headquarters.  On  the 
way,  the  officer  allowed  Mr. 
Bowles  to  make  several  stops 
and  deliver  papers. 

At  headquarters,  Mr.  Bowles 
complained  he  had  “a  terrific 
headache,”  due  to  an  ulcerated 
tooth,  and  said  he  had  to  leave. 
He  was  allowed  to  post  bail. 

Authorities  said  later  that 
state  records  showed  Mr. 
Bowles’  driving  license  had  been 
suspended  in  1942. 

He  was  not  available  for  com¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  strikers  reported 
he  had  chatted  with  Mr.  Bowles 
on  the  street,  during  which  the 
attempt  to  publish  the  News 
was  discussed.  Mr.  Bowles  was 
quoted  as  saying:  “The  boys  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  test  run  just  to 
see  if  the  presses  were  still 
working.  They  thought  they 
ought  to  get  up  a  regular  paper 
for  the  test.  It  looked  so  good 
we  decided  to  sell  it.” 

The  State  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  moved  to 
Springfield  this  week  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  the  disputants  to¬ 
gether.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Bowles  offered  new  contracts  to 
the  mechanical  unions  but  a 
snag  developed  when  the  ITU 
discovered  his  proposal  did  not 
include  recognition  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws.  Another  stalemate 
developed  when  he  refused  to 
negotiate  with  the  guild,  saying 
that  was  a  matter  for  his  re¬ 
spective  managing  editors. 
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ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


All-Out  Drive  Tests 
Use  of  Doily  Continuity 


CANADIAN  advertising  men  At  the  start  of  the  campaign, 
are  watching  closely  a  news-  two  1,500-line  ads  were  run  a 
paper  campaign  that  probably  week  apart,  featuring  the  gro- 
establishes  a  new  record  for  fre-  cer  and  pointing  out  that  bread 
quency  and  strength.  is  delivered  to  him  fresh  every 

The  advertiser.  General  Bak-  day  and  that  he  provides  all-day 
eries.  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  a  new  service. 

company  with  a  new  brand  of  The  campaign,  now  at  about 
_  mid-point,  encountered  some  ob- 

^‘^^*****'  Stacies  at  the  beginning;  the 

m  «  knottiest  was  the  fact  that  the 

I  star  was  rationing  ad  space  at 
la  MuffTiSTTi  B  hesitated  to  ac- 

1  QOCAn  I  ^  large  schedule  from 

I  DnCnV  ll  a  new  advertiser, 
y  n  view  of  the  unusual  cir- 

rti  rrr  wiH  1  cumstances,  however,  and  be- 
f  \  /  Sieving  that  a  test  of  such  mag- 

. .  i  /  nitude  would  prove  beneficial  to 
V— ]  the  newspaper  business,  the  Star 

took  the  campaign. 

r  Partially  influencing  its  deci- 

sion  was  the  interest  displayed 
.  ftPlirPAf  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 

-nir:  aamn*  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 

lishers  Association. 

In  the  early  planning  stages, 

|rawtnHffyi|BTiTi[rwffl  D.  M.  Coutts,  the  agency’s  ac- 

count  executive,  asked  the  Bu- 

_ iM.  -  reau’s  assistance.  With  the  Bu- 

Drc&d  in  A  highly  competitive  refiu  stflfT  Coutts  m&de  &  tlior- 

study  of  newspaper  sue-  First  Appearance  country  and  m 

success  on  an  unprecedented  cesses  by  U.  S.  advertisers  and  TO  INTRODUCE  the  Tru-Heat  widely  merchandised 

u  blueprinted  General's  campaign  electric  iron,  the  first  product  Some  radio  spots  and  trade  pap- 
“  ‘l!  accordingly.  The  stress  w«  on  in  its  new  line  of  home  appli-  " 

continuity,  with  attention  also  to  ances.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  been  schedul^.  One  purpose  of 

mnning  500-line  insertions  dai^,  humanized,  easy  -  to  -  remember  Minneapolis,  is  placing  copy  in  drive,  it  is  stat^.  Is  to  ^ 
^  copy-  142  newspa^rs  throuihout  the  P**®^,®  «  that  Hol^ 

without  Thus  far.  Coutts  told  E  &  P,  al-  country.  Space  is  being  taken  t  been  doing  so  well  of  late, 

weekends,  though  it  is  too  early  to  measure  consecutively  as  each  of  the  17  Copy  pifinte  up  that  never  be 

^be  results  accurately,  “the  sales  General  Mills  appliance  sales  -ore  in  history  has  a  50c  maga- 

potential  is  increasing  daily,  and  districts  is  opened.  Full  national  J*”®  gone  ahead  so  far,  so  fah 

he  Toronto  Telegram.  sales  figures  seem  to  bear  out  coverage  is  expected  by  late  fact,  no  other  magazine  intro- 

New  Distribution  System  that  we  have  chosen  the  correct  spring.  With  insertions  varying  ducM  at  even  35  cents  or  more 

Behiixl  the  drive  is  a  peculiar-  approach.”  from  600  to  1,000  lines,  the  cam-  reached  a  half-million  cir^- 

paign  includes  ads  in  Sunday 

magazine  sections  in  four  colors;  ^®y..f**“  months.  In 

,  black-and-white  ads  in  dailies,  addition  to  the  advertiser  copy, 

‘■hiTlatert  and  ads  in  monotone  gravure,  the  magazine  plans  some  circu- 

me  laiesi  features  of  latlon-appeal  copy  in  newspap 

the  new  iron  including  its  meth-  ®rs  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
od  of  heat  control,  safety  side  y®ar.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  i 
rest,  four-way  Full-Vue  ironing  Osborn,  New  York,  is  the  agency, 
surface,  and  fabric  selector.  . 

Other  appliances  to  be  present-  For  Pure  Enjoyment 
ed  by  General  Mills  this  year  USING  96  dailies  in  85  U.  S. 
include  a  PressureQuick  sauce-  markets  plus  national  maga- 
pan  and  a  new  type  of  automatic  zines  and  trade  papers,  the 
coffeemaker.  The  agency  is  Bat-  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company. 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  k  Osborn.  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  is  opening  iti 

1947  selling  program  early  in 
Happy  Holiday  March.  Advertising  will  be  built 

“PARDON  us  if  we  seem  to  be  around  toe  slo^gan  “for  pure  en- 
walking  on  air.  but.  .  .we’re  i?y;«®nt  .  ^and  will  cover  aU 
soaring  over  600,000”  is  the  way  Welch  products— grape  ju  ce  t> 
that  Holiday,  a  Curtis  publica-  |"ato  juice,  marmalade,  grape 
tion,  is  drawing  the  attention  of  ^a*^®  and  grape  jeljy-  ^® 
“agencies  —  advertisers  —  ordi-  PaP®r  insertions  will  measure  TO 
nary  mortals!’’  to  its  present  J*”®*  appear  once  a  wetf 
circulation  high.  With  a  full  page  through  August.  Placement 
ad  the  end  of  January,  another  pages  of  the  PaP®'^®  “  . 

last  week,  and  more  to  come  ?® 

(if  not  all  that  large),  the  mag-  food  advertising  day  of  the  wmH 
azine  is  doing  a  little  struttin’  requested.  Buchanan  i  Co. 
about  its  achievement  after  only  Now  York,  is  the  agency 
10  months  in  the  business.  Di-  charge. 


MEDIA  MAN  TALKS  TO  AD  WOMEN 

New  developments  in  advertising  being  watched  by  media  msn  ii. 
elude  the  possibility  that  FM  and  facsimile  will  become  “the  ra4 
counterpart  of  the  weekly  newspaper."  according  to  Newman  F. 
McEvoy  (right).  Mr.  McEvoy  of  Newell-Emmett  agency.  newIy-slecM 
president  of  the  Media  Men's  Association  of  New  York,  spoks  thi 
week  before  a  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Women  of  New  York. 
Others  on  the  rostrum  are  (1.  to  r.):  Virginia  Page,  luncheon  ebait. 
man;  William  H.  Maichle,  vicepresident  of  Beechnut  Packing  Co, 
guest,  and  Mary  McClung.  Club  president  and  advertising  directe 
of  the  New  York  Post. 


Tcounb 


ipai^nd 


Akj  \JL  ulc  xuiuliiu  ur<;ttu  mariLev  n  • 

that  was  a  challenge  to  toe  new  Warning 

firm.  It  is  dominated  by  two  EVERY  BUSINESS,  it  appears, 

long-established  bakers  who  use  has  its  racketeers.  TI.^  _ L 

door  -  to  -  door  driver  -  salesmen,  wrinkles  are  two  “mat  service” 
General  has  adopted  toe  almost  gouges  that  are  beginning  to 
revolutionary  technique  ( in  Can-  worry  toe  newspapers  and  legiti- 
ada )  of  selling  a  mass  -  distrib-  mate  mat  service  organizations, 
uted  bread  torough  grocery  TTiey  are  reported  thus  by  the 
stores.  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post -Ad  vo- 

To  McConnell,  Eastman  &  Co.,  cate  in  its  semi-monthly  “Retail 
Ltd.,  General’s  agency,  it  was  Memo”: 

clear  that  a  three-fold  Job  was  to  “During  toe  past  several  days 
be  done:  a  salesman  representing  an  ad- 

1.  It  had  to  put  the  name  vertising  mat  service,  has  been 

General  Bakeries  before  toe  giving  the  impression  that  the 
public  strongly.  Post  -  Advocate  was  sponsoring 

2.  It  had  to  establish  the  new  him. 

tK  ♦  “This  is  absolutely  not  the 
®®^^  f^®  **^®®  case.  .  .  .  We  do  not  sponsor  any 
the  grocery  store  is  a  convenient  ^fiat  specialty  salesman  or  any 
ar^®conomical  source  for  bread,  one  else  not  on  our  regular  staff. 
„  campaign,  toe  -nie  exception  to  this  rule  might 

advertiser  is  putting  greatest  ein-  tg  something  created  which  we 
phasis  on  the  last  point.  Each  j^ink  would  be  of  special  inter- 
ad  carries  at  the  bottom  the  gg^  jg  ygy. 

“Another  mat  service  firm  has 
Better  Bread.  •  In  addition,  toe  been  traveling  on  the  Coast  re- 
entire  layouts  in  some  of  the  ads  contly,  selling  a  specialty  service 
feature  the  grocer,  and  in  others  ^nd  collecting  one-third  down. 
^  appears  in  small  line-draw-  advance,  with  promise  that 
j  you  pay  the  rest  upon  delivery 

40  Layouts  Used  of  the  service.  It  seems  that  this 

The  agency  is  using,  in  all,  40  firm,  however,  conveniently  ‘for- 
pieces  of  copy,  which  are  to  be  gets’  to  send  the  service  or  ever 
repeated  three  or  four  times.  see  you  again.” 


In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Reynolds,  Lamb  Listen 
As  Macy  Tells  Gimbel 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

A  MONTH  AGO,  Milton  Rey¬ 
nolds,  chairman  of  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  International  Pen  Co., 
aimed  an  ambitious  production 
and  advertising  schedule  at  the 
1947  ballpoint  pen  market. 

The  company  would  make  25,- 
000.000  pens  at  the  rate  of  85,- 
000  a  day,  spend  $2,000,000  in 
newspapers  to  promote  them 
nationally.  Production  would 
be  concentrated  in  three  lines — 
the  old  $3.85.  and  two  new  ones 
at  $2.69  and  $1.69 
Last  week  the  plans  were 
changed  —  radically  and  hur¬ 
riedly.  By  this  Thursday,  100,- 
000  pens  were  rolling  off  the 
Reynolds  production  line  each 
day.  The  company  had  found 
an  unsuspected  mass  market  for 
a  dollar  pen,  which  it  began  to 
pour  out  forthwith,  stopping  on 
the  way  to  cancel  the  adver¬ 
tising  temporarily. 

Feud  for  Thought 
It  all  started  with  a  three-day 
renewal  of  the  in-again-out- 
again  price  feud  of  the  Macy 
and  Gimbel  department  stores 
in  New  York  City. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  last  week.  Macy  ads  offered 
“discontinued”  Reynolds  pens  at 
98  cents  each,  three  for  $2.79. 
They  had  been  advertised  previ¬ 
ously  at  $3.35,  three  for  $9.99. 

Gimbels,  which  would  as 
readily  close  its  doors  as  be 
outpriced  by  the  big  store  a 
block  away,  put  the  same  pens 
on  sale  Friday  at  94  cents,  three 
for  $2.59.  Its  large-space  ads 
left  no  doubt  that  it  was  made 
at  Macy’s  which  by  that  time 
had  already  sold  100,000  pens, 
60,000  of  them  in  the  first  24 
hours,  easily  a  record. 

To  the  Reynolds  people  the 
affair  was  an  eye-opener.  They 
had  had  phenomenal  success 
with  a  product  retailing  at  be¬ 
tween  $3.85  and  $12.50.  In  its 
first  15  months,  the  Reynolds 
pen  had  been  snapped  up  at  the 
higher  prices  to  the  tune  of  $17,- 
000,000,  giving  the  company  a 
profit  —  after  taxes  —  of  $3,000,- 
000. 

Now,  obviously,  the  market 
had  changed  —  even  more  than 
Reynolds,  with  its  lower-priced 
1947  line,  had  anticipated.  The 
American  people  wanted  a  ball¬ 
point  pen  at  a  dollar.  Reynolds 
would  have  to  give  it  to  them. 

Within  five  days  after  the 
Macy-Gimbel  tipoff,  Reynolds 
was  snowed  under  with  orders 
totalling  $5,000,000  for  pens  to 
sell  at  the  dollar  level. 

A  New  Standard 
Immediately,  the  company 
hied  back  to  the  “discontinued” 
pen,  fair-traded  it  at  98  cents, 
upped  production,  and  put  off 
its  own  advertising  till  fall,  for 
apparently  it  would  take  at  least 
that  long  to  catch  up  with  the 
snowballing  demand  from  re¬ 
tailers. 

Thus,  the  Reynolds  company, 
which  opened  the  ball-pen 


market  in  a  sensational  manner 
a  year  ago,  had  revived  it  when 
it  was  beginning  to  display  a 
few  small  signs  of  weariness. 
Other  smaller  manufacturers 
were  making  pens  in  the  dollar 
range,  but  Reynolds’  entry  had 
the  effect  of  establishing  it  as 
a  new  standard. 

The  record  of  how  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  company  has  thus  become 


Franklin  Lamb 

.  .  .  with  pen  (Reynolds)  in  hand 
the  front-runner  in  a  new  field 
is  actually  the  story  of  a  re¬ 
markable  two-man  team — Milton 
Reynolds  and  Franklin  Lamb: 
Reynolds,  the  enterprising  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  provider  of  the 
finances;  Lamb,  the  salesman 
and  promoter. 

How  Reynolds,  without  an 
established  credit  rating,  staked 
his  personal  fortune  in  an  un¬ 
charted  venture,  is  by  now  well 
known.  Less  familiar  is  Lamb's 
tale,  the  spectacular  showman¬ 
ship  that  helped  to  put  it  over. 

Franklin  Lamb,  young  and 
handsome  at  48,  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  vernacular,  a  “smart 
cookie”  who  “knows  the  angles.” 

The  Right  Angle 

Seventeen  years  ago,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  angle  that 
paid  off.  At  that  time  he  was 
reorganizing  the  sign  shop  at 
Macy’s,  running  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  parade  and  doing  general 
publicity. 

Reynolds,  making  and  selling 
a  new  gadget  for  painless  print¬ 
ing  of  price  tags  and  display 
cards — the  Printasign — made  his 
first  sale  to  Lamb.  They  found 
a  match  in  each  other’s  cap- 


DEANE  WEINBERG 

Newspaper  Soy  Insurante 
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SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORSOUTNl 

NOTE — From  time  to  time,  in  tin 
space,  there  will  appear  an  advr. 
tisement  which  we  hope  will  t( 
of  interest  to  our  fellow  Amer. 
cans.  This  is  number  157  of  i 
series. 

SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  COHJ 


Monsieur  le  Main 


By  MARK  MERIT 


George  Pierre  Lavalley,  thi 
Mayor  of  St.  Lo,  a  town  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  is  now  visiting  the  United 
States.  St.  Lo  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  America  because  his¬ 
tories  will  keep  it  alive. 

And  that  brings  back  vivid 
memories  to  a  lot  of  us,  and 
particularly  to  one  of  our  Schen- 
j  ley  boys — Sgt.  Curtis  G.  Gulin  3d. 
He  left  Schenley  to  enter  the 
service  and  is  back  with  us  now. 
in  a  better  job  than  he  had  before 
he  left. 

What  a  job  Curt  Culin  did  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Lo.  You 
no  doubt  remember  that  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
was  acclaimed  the  “Hero  of 
Hedgerows”  for  inventing  the 
spectacular  “Rhino”  tank  on  the 
field  in  Normandy  in  1944.  Chal¬ 
lenged  by  difficult  countryside, 
ridged  with  tank-stopping  hedge¬ 
rows,  Sgt.  Culin  used  captured 
German  angle  irons  to  improvise 
an  ingenious  four-pronged  device 
which  enabled  tanks  to  slash  thru 
the  root-laced  barriers. 

The  “Rhinos”  were  tagged  a 
deep  secret  until  500  medium  and 
light  tanks  were  similarly  equip¬ 
ped.  Then  came  the  all-out  as¬ 
sault  in  the  St.  Lo  area.  Curt 
Culin  came  thru  that  drive  with¬ 
out  injury  but  a  short  time  later 
stepped  on  a  booby  trap  and  lost 
a  leg. 

Are  we  at  Schenley  proud  of 
Curt?  What  do  you  think-Mon- 
sieur  le  Maire? 


FREE— 9$-PAGE  BOOK -Sends 
postcard  or  letter  to  mask  aron 
or  scHiNLET  distillers  corp.,  IkP*- 
_ 94A,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y- 1. 

Hie  JOURNAL-TIMES  mill  receive  a  96-page  book 

■ACINI.  wiicoNiiH  containing  reprints  of  earlier  er- 

- —•“*'*  —  HwiH.iAtwrw  tides  on  various  subjects. 
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abilities,  formed  a  fast  friend¬ 
ship.  Three  years  later  Lamb 
was  vicepresident  of  the  Printa¬ 
sign  Co. 

From  that  time  on  Reynolds 
was  Lamb’s  "Uncle  Louie,”  for, 
early  in  his  career.  Lamb  had 
discovered  that  "however  great 
your  ability,  it’s  still  a  good 
idea  to  have  an  Uncle  Louie  in 
the  business  you’re  interested 
in.” 

Lamb  was  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing;  he  had  been  from  the  time 
he  was  in  high  school,  when  he 
started  at  the  bottom  as  a  soda 
jerk  in  his  father’s  candy  store 
in  Vineland,  N.  J.  That  was 
where  the  “smart  cookie”  in 
Lamb  first  became  evident.  Vine- 
landers  still  remember  his  pea¬ 
nut  spiel:  “Here’s  where  you 
get  your  fresh-roasted,  double- 
jointed,  hump  backed  Virginia 
peanuts — the  only  Virginia  pea¬ 
nuts  on  the  market,  only  five 
cents,  a  nickel,  half  a  dime,  the 
20th  part  of  a  dollar.” 

Roasting  Time 

Hawking  peanuts,  roasting 
them  in  the  cellar  all  Saturday 
afternoon  while  the  other  boys 
were  out  playing  ball,  paid  fair¬ 
ly  well.  And  his  income  was 
augmented  with  the  20%  com¬ 
mission  garnered  from  advertis¬ 
ing  he  sold  for  the  school  pa¬ 
per  he  himself  had  established. 
On  top  of  that  he  made  a  little 
as  school  reporter  for  the  two 
local  dailies.  Total  income  at 
17  (back  in  1916)  was  $22  a 
week  —  unheard  of  in  those 
days  for  a  school  boy  working 
part-time. 

But  it  was  a  grind.  In  the 
back  of  his  mind,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  harbored  the  ambition  to 
be  secretary  to  a  “millionaire.” 
He  achieved  it  immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  World  War  I  service, 
becoming  office-hand  to  Hiram 
Bloomingdale,  the  New  York  re¬ 
tailer. 

That  job  lasted  some  three 
years.  It  was  too  tame  for  the 
pioneering  Lamb,  so  he  went 
back  to  space-selling  but  with 
a  new  idea.  He  bought  pages 
in  daily  newspapers  and  parcel¬ 
led  the  space  out  to  local  re¬ 
tailers.  As  an  inducement  he 
dressed  up  the  pages  with  "buy- 
at-home”  contests  and  articles 
under  famous  bylines,  among 
them  Will  Rogers. 

In  1928,  Lamb  went  to  Macy’s 
as  promotional  advertising  man- 
( Continued  on  page  68) 
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CANTON,  OHIO 

HAS  EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN  A 

TEST  CITY 

MODERATE  SIZE.  134,363  population  in  the  city  zone,  310,799 
in  the  compact  trading  area.  Distribution  problems  are 
minimized. 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVERSIFICATION.  Over  200  different  industries 
stabilize  Canton's  payrolls.  Everything  from  steel  and  roller 
bearings  to  household  sweepers  and  cleaning  compounds. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTANCE.  Canton  is  trading  center  for 
one  of  Ohio's  richest  farming  areas,  for  Stark  County  is  first  in 
Ohio  in  rural  population,  in  electrified  farms  and  in  farm  build¬ 
ing  material  purchases. 

DESIRABILITY  AS  A  MARKET.  Retail  sales  in  Canton  for  1946 
reached  $115,500,000.00.  Trading  area  family  expenditures  ex-  , 
ceeded  $160,000,000.00. 

Complete  Coverage  with  One  Medium 

The  Canton  Repository  covers  100%  of  Canton  homes,  74%  of 
Stark  County  families.  In  Canton,  it's  99%  carrier-delivered;  in 
all  Stark  County,  89%. 

For  131  years.  The  Repository 
has  been  read,  its  advertise¬ 
ments  acted  upon,  in  Canton. 

A  S%ctJi-7Koonc  NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  b 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  BOSTO 
CHICAGO  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANSELE 
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Publicity  Plan  for  N.  Y< 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.— The  job  of 

publicizing  New  York  State  as 
a  place  in  which  to  live,  work 
and  do  business  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  former  newspapermen. 

A  check  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  which  has 
tile  job  of  showing  off  the  state’s 
advantages,  shows  at  least  11 
newspapermen  are  on  the  staff. 

The  department  was  created 
by  a  constitutional  mandate  in 
1943  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
promoting  the  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  state.  It 
produces  booklets,  news  re¬ 
leases,  business  reports,  travel 
and  vacation  literature,  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  business  trends,  and  ad¬ 
ministers  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

Bureau  of  Information 

Most  of  the  former  newsmen 
are  in  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Topping  the  list  is  Harold  Kel¬ 
ler,  deputy  commissioner  ol 
commerce  and  director  of  state 
publicity.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  American  and 
rose  to  assistant  city  editor,  then 
legislative  correspondent. 

While  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  Keller  became  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Governor  Dewey, 
then  Special  Prosecutor  and 
District  Attorney  for  New  York 
County,  becoming  his  confiden¬ 
tial  secretary. 

Alleyn  H.  Beamish,  assistant 
deputy  Commissioner,  began  his 
career  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
From  there  he  branched  into 
magazine  work. 

Herbert  C.  Campbell,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information, 
broke  Into  the  Fourth  Estate  via 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
in  1924.  After  six  years  wi^ 
that  paper  he  joined  the  United 
Press  staff  and  was  sent  to 
France,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris.  Returning  to  this  country, 
he  joined  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  staff,  becoming  city  editor 
a  few  years  later.  He  also  served 
as  legi.elative  correspondent  for 
International  News  Service. 

Francis  P.  Kimball,  associate 
state  publicity  editor,  joined  the 
Commerce  Department  this  year 
from  the  staff  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News.  He  had 
worked  on  the  Utica  Daily 
Press,  Syracuse  Herald  and  New 
York  Sun. 

A.  Ranger  Tyler,  senior  state 
publicity  editor,  started  out  on 
the  Plattsburgh  Republican, 
later  worked  for  the  Albany 
Evening  News. 

Joseph  J.  Horan,  who  heads 
the  Travel  Promotion  Unit,  be¬ 
gan  his  writing  career  on  the 
old  Troy  Times,  continuing  on 
the  Knickerbocker  News. 

Philip  Florman,  veteran  of  the 
staff,  for  many  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  New  York  City, 
served  on  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  Brooklyn  Times,  New  York 
Evening  World,  and  Daily  News, 
as  well  as  cn  news  syndicates. 

George  B.  Savitsky,  senior 
publicity  agent,  served  for  a 


decade  on  newspapers  of  the 
Hudson  valley,  including  the 
Albany  Evening  News,  Hudson 
Daily  Star  and  Hudson  Evening 
Register,  and  also  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chatham  Courier. 

T.  ^ward  Mulligan,  Jr.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  writing  staff,  holds 
the  distinction  of  having  his  re- 
portorial  work,  while  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany,  incorpoated 
in  an  official  War  Department 
document.  During  two  years  of 
captivity,  he  assembled  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Nazi  prison  camp  atroc¬ 
ities.  He  join^  the  Department 
from  the  staff  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 

Richard  Kirk  worked  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  News,  Boston  American, 
Providence  Journal,  and  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News. 

Newest  member  of  the  writing 
staff  is  Albert  A.  Gitterman,  of 
New  York  City.  His  newspaper 
career  includes  service  on  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  and 
as  publisher  of  a  weekly. 

Ad  Results  Cited 

A.  J.  McDonald,  chairman  of 
the  State  Advertising  Committee 
of  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  reported  recently 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  the  Department’s 
expenditure  for  newspaper  space 
totaled  5V6  times  the  amount  al¬ 
located  to  magazine  space. 

He  mentioned: 

“Locally  sponsored  advertis¬ 
ing  supplemented  the  general 
State  program,  and  further  as¬ 
sisted  in  distributing  the  small 
business  literature. 

"This  advertising  campaign, 
carried  exclusively  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  New 
York  State,  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  over  1,000,000  pieces 
of  this  business  literature  and 
went  a  long  way  toward  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  State  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  goal  of  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  100,000 
small  business  enterprises. 

“The  excellent  results  of  this 
campaign,  both  from  the  point 
of  distribution  of  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  literature  and  in  actual 
results  in  business  expansion, 
clearly  indicate  the  value  of 
newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

“In  view  of  the  successful  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  1946  in  increas¬ 
ing  travel  and  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  in  New  York  State  and 
in  attracting  news  industries  to 
the  State,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  hopes  to  expand  its 
advertising  program  in  1947. 
Basing  its  policy  on  the  results 
of  past  performance,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
newspapers  will  receive  the 
major  portion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  advertising  allocations 
this  year.” 

■ 

Magazine  Increased 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  has  increased  the  size  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine  from  24 
to  28  pages. 


rais 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Unable  lo 
publish  paid  death  notices 
during  the  three-month  shut¬ 
down  of  Rochester's  two  dail¬ 
ies,  Hedges  Memorial  Chapel, 
a  funeral  company,  did  this 
in  a  three-quarter  page  ad 
after  the  papers  resumed  pub¬ 
lication.  It  listed  131  notices 
alphabetically  with  something 
of  a  memorial  touch. 

Publicity  Clipsheet 
Space  Is  Oiiered 

As  a  new  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  publicity  releases  to  11,009 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Quotation  House  Bulletin  was 
being  offered  this  week  to  pub¬ 
licity,  public  relations,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  men. 

The  Bulletin,  designed  as  a 
convenient  clipsheet  in  which 
publicity  is  edited  and  depart¬ 
mentalized,  is  the  newest  ven¬ 
ture  backed  by  Vaughn  Flan¬ 
nery,  widely  known  agency 
executive  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  publisher.  He  is  a  onetime 
vicepresident  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  publisher  of  the  Harford 
(Md.)  Gazette,  and  head  of  the 
American  Weekly  Newspaper 
Publishers  Council. 

Solicitation  letters  for  the  Bul¬ 
letin  said  an  editorial  board 
would  pass  on  all  publicity  mat¬ 
ter  submitted  for  use  at  $9.80  a 
column  inch.  The  board  has 
been  instructed  to  select  items 
of  real  news  interest,  “remem¬ 
bering  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  women  readers.” 

It  is  claimed  that  publicity  can 
thus  be  given  nationwide  dis¬ 
tribution  at  a  cost  less  than  post¬ 
age  for  individual  mailings.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  urged  to  use  the 
Bulletin  to  publish  copy  which 
they  desire  local  dealers  to 
sponsor. 

■ 

$81  in  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis  —  A  two-year 
agreem.ent  between  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
Co.  and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
the  Twin  Cities  provides  a 
weekly  top  minimum  of  $81  for 
fifth  year  reporters,  copyread- 
ers,  photographers  and  other  ed¬ 
itorial  department  and  news  de¬ 
partment  personnel. 

Thai 
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3  Fla.  Papers; 
Coe  Publisher 

West  Palm  Beach, 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  noted  lat 
yer  and  author  of  crime  storia 
became  publisher  of  the  Pah 
Beach  Post  and  Times  this  wed 
after  their  purchase  by  John  s 
Perry. 

Mr.  Coe,  who  is  attorney  bt 
the  Perry  interests  in  FloriA 
represented  Mr.  Perry  in  jh 
transaction  which  was  nefc 
tiated  by  Smith  Davis  &  (v 
brokers.  Albert  Zugsmith,  ez«. 
utive  vicepresident  of  that  firi 
i-epresenteid  the  estate  of  Clharla 
Barry  Shannon. 

Archer  Appointed 

In  acquiring  the  controUiM 
stock  interest  in  Palm  Beaa 
Publications,  Inc.,  Mr.  Peny 
added  to  his  Florida  string  thrw 
more  major  newspapers:  the 
Post  with  a  daily  average  o( 
about  14,000;  the  Times  with 
10,000.  and  the  Sunday  Pojt. 
Times  with  20,000. 

Mr.  Coe  appointed  George 
Archer  to  the  position  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  which  Mr.  Shan¬ 
non  held  at  the  time  of  his  death 
last  September.  In  addition  to 
the  newspaper,  Mr.  Shannon 
managed  the  late  Col.  Edward 
R.  Bradley’s  interests  in  Pahn 
Beach. 

No  changes  in  the  executive 
personnel  of  the  papers  are 
contemplated,  Mr.  Coe  an 
nounced. 
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The  youngsters  on  the  assignments  —  in  any  news 
room  —  revere  the  old-time  names  that  have  given 
the  madhouse  its  aura.  There  were  giants  in  “them 
days” ! 

Richly  blessed  with  memories  of  the  great  yesteryear 
is  The  Dallas  News.  Willard  Richardson,  daddy  of  them 
all  with  his  mule-driven  press  .  .  .  Colonel  Bill  Sterrett, 
advisor  of  presidents  .  .  .  Tom  Finty  .  .  .  J.  J.  Taylor 
. . .  not  to  mention  babes  in  the  wood-pulp  like  Clarence 
DuBose,  Chester  Crowell,  Bill  Cunningham  and  a  lot 
more.  Nimble  wits  have  gone  news-gathering  in  Texas. 

Today’s  Newsmen  follow  the  old  tradition  rather  well. 

In  two  departments  — •  Staff  Correspondence  and  Poll* 
tical  Reporting  —  The  News  led  all  Texas  papers  in  this 
year’s  contest  conducted  by  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors’  Association. 

Who  will  say  that  today’s  names  —  Homaday,  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Burton,  Botter,  Duckworth,  Crume  and  the  rest  — 
do  not  compare  well  with  those  of  yesterday,  except  for 
the  mellowing  of  the  years? 

Tomorrow  perhaps  they  will  sit  among  the  vikings. 


Honorable  Mention 

Alien  DuclEwortb  drew  two 
awards,  Pbotograpber  E.  W. 
Odom  one,  In  tbe  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
Association  annual  prize-giving. 

Out-of-state  judges  made  the 
awards;  a  flve-man  committee 
of  city  editors  attending  the 
seminar  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  judged  the  news  contest;  J. 
Sutton  Steffan,  picture  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Poet  Dispatch,  and 
his  staff  picked  the  winning 
pictures. 

Duckworth’s  honors  were 
for  his  covering  of  Winston 
Churchill’s  Fulton,  Mo.,  visit  and 
speech.  Odom  clicked  on  a  pho¬ 
tograph,  “Dispossessed  by  Fire.” 
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Newsprint  Stockpile 
Higher  Than  Year  Ago 


SOME  indicatioas  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  newsprint  supply 
picture  were  noted  in  the  week’s 
statistical  reports. 

The  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 
gave  out  figures  showing  that 
stocks  on  hand  at  North  Amer 
lean  mills  totalled  195,615  tons 
at  the  end  of  January  compared 
with  157,883  tons  a  year  ago. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub 
lishers  Association  consumed 
229,799  tons  in  January,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20%  over  January. 
1946,  but  total  North  American 
production  ran  to  470,841  tons. 
In  January,  1946,  total  output  of 
the  mills  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  were 
427,019  tons. 

No  Paper  Without  Supply 

ANPA  newspapers  reported 
they  had  stocks  on  hand  amount 
Ing  to  36  days’  supply  at  the  end 
of  January,  an  improvement  of 
five  days’  supply  over  the  end 
of  December. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
inanager  of  ANPA,  issued  a 
statement  declaring  “So  far  as 
the  ANPA  can  find  out  there  are 
now  no  instances  of  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  being  without  a  news¬ 
print  supply  where  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  mills  deal  di 
rectly” 

Tkg  ANPA,  he  added,  is  de 
-sirous  that  all  mills  maintain 
supply  at  least  in  1946  volume 
for  merchants  selling  to  news¬ 
papers  and  for  small  consumers, 
most  of  whom  rely  on  merchants 
for  supply.  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers,  he  said,  have  filled  a 
number  of  gaps  in  supply  caused 
by  the  change  of  certain  U.S. 
mills  from  production  of  news¬ 
print  to  production  of  other 
papers  and  curtailment  of  im¬ 
ports  from  Scandinavia. 

“ANPA  members.’’  the  state¬ 
ment  concluded,  “realize  that 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
outlined  may  involve  some  di¬ 
versions  of  Canadian  shipments 
from  ANPA  members  to  other 
publishers  who  are  in  distress, 
but  ANPA  members  desire 
Canadian  mills  to  do  their  ut¬ 
most  to  maintain  supplies  for 
merchants  supplying  newspapers 
and  small  consumers.” 

Mr.  Williams  also  issued  a 
statement  on  high  spot  news 
print  prices,  saying  publishers 
are  “displaying  concern”  over 
rumors  of  prices  running  up  and 
more  than  $200  a  ton. 

“In  several  instances.”  the 
statement  continued,  “publishers 
are  being  quoted  to  this  effect; 
’I  can  make  money  on  this  news¬ 
print  at  $180  or  $190  or  $215.’ 
Well  Informed  publishers  are 
disturbed  because  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  lead  newsprint 
manufacturers  to  believe  that 
the  daily  newspaper  business 
could  survive  at  such  fantastic 
prices  for  newsprint. 

“In  exceptional  cases,  it  may 
be  true  that  certain  publishers 
can  pay  these  astronomic  pric^ 
for  newsprint,  provided  it  is 
used  for  advertising  only  and 
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costs  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
paper  and  composition  only. 

“Many  publishers  express  the 
opinion  that  a  price  higher  than 
the  present  price  of  newsprint 
would  have  serious  effect  on  the 
ability  of  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  publishers  pay¬ 
ing  these  fantastic  spot  market 
.newsprint  prices  are  believed 
by  many  to  be  contributing  to  a 
situation  that  could  bring  about 
an  increase  in  the  present  con¬ 
tract  price  of  newsprint. 

“So  long  as  some  publishers 
are  willing  to  pay  these  fantastic 
prices  some  sales  will  be  made. 
It  Is  believed  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  tonnage  is  involved 
but  these  bids  by  one  publisher 
against  another  are  holding  up 
the  level  of  exorbitant  prices 
which  includes  a  considerable 
sum  to  go  to  the  ‘fixer’  or  ’go 
between.’  ” 

■ 

Pay  Increases  Given 
In  N.  Y.  News  Contract 

General  increases  ranging  from 
$6  to  $20  were  award^  in  the 
wage  reopening  of  the  New 
York  News-Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  contract,  signed  re¬ 
cently.  The  agreement  aLso 
brought  News  minimums  to  ap 
proximately  the  same  formula, 
topped  by  $100  minimums  for 
experienced  reporters,  recently 
incorporated  into  the  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  guild  contracts. 

Followinr  arbitration,  the 
World  •  TeUgram  contract  also 
includes  $100  top  minimums.  an 
average  20%  general  increrase 
and  a  50  cent  night  differential. 
The  board  ruled  slotting  of  jobs 
negotiable  on  the  wage  reopen¬ 
ing.  but  the  issue  if  unsettled  re¬ 
verts  to  the  board  after  four 
months. 

Elsewhere  in  New  York  City 
agreement  on  major  points  has 
been  reached  at  the  Post,  PM 
and  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung; 
and  Journal- American  and  Mir¬ 
ror  contracts  have  been  re¬ 
opened. 


In  Hall  of  Fame 

Athens,  Ga. — The  late  Law¬ 
rence  Smith,  father  of  Mrs. 
Nora  Lawrence  Smith,  editor 
of  the  Ashburn  Wiregrass 
Faimer,  was  nominated  for  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  Hall 
of  Fame  this  week  at  the  19th 
annual  Georgia  Press  Institute. 
A  3-day  program  on  newspa¬ 
per  practices  was  held  Feb. 
19-22. 


Danville  (Va.)  Register 
Starts  101st  Year 

Danville,  Va. — The  Danville 
Register  on  Feb.  12  celebrated 
its  centennial  as  a  weekly,  a 
semi-weekly  and  a  daily. 

No  fanfare  marked  the  event, 
largely  because  of  newsprint 
difficulties. 

The  late  Rep.  Rorer  A.  James 
acquired  the  Register  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1899.  He  improved  it  and 
equipped  the  plant  with  modern 
machinery.  At  his  death,  the 
property,  which  then  included 
an  afternoon  paper,  the  Bee, 
passed  to  his  son,  and  later  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stuart  James 
Grant,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
women  publishers  in  the  South. 

The  Register’s  most  famous 
scoop  was  President  Jefferson 
Davis’  farewell  to  the  people  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  when 
he  saw  that  all  was  lost  after 
Appomattox.  This  he  penned 
himself  and  carried  to  the  Reg 
Lster,  then  edited  by  Abner 
Ander.son. 

■ 

On  Shakedoivn  Cruise 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Six  New 
Hampshire  news  and  radio  men 
have  returned  from  covering  the 
first  leg  of  the  shakedown  cruise 
for  the  Navy’s  new  light  cruis¬ 
er,  the  USS  MANCHESTER. 
Making  the  trip  as  guests  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  were 
Fred  Beane,  farm  editor.  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union;  Wal¬ 
ter  Hoaly,  city  editor,  Manches¬ 
ter  Evening  Leader;  Ben  Brad- 
iee,  reporter.  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News;  Warren  H.  Jour- 
nay,  WFEA;  Hervey  Carter. 
WMUR;  Wm.  Carlisle.  WKBR. 
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How  to  get  caught  by  a  fish 


A  zero  wind  whips  across  the 
frozen  lake,  buffeting  against  the 
heavy  parkas  and  mackinaws  of  the 
people  crouched  on  the  ice.  Snow 
stings  against  the  faces  of  fishermen 
as  they  peer  intently  down  little 
holes  chopped  in  the  ice  to  watch 
tiny  colored  bobbers  dancing  and 
twisting  in  the  black  water. 

Then  suddenly  the  strikes  start 
coming!  Crappies  .  .  .  Northerns  .  . . 
Wall-eyes.  You  grab  a  line  .  .  and 
you  grin  .  .  .  and  you  fill  your  lungs 
with  the  clean,  bracing  air  of  an  ice¬ 
bound  lake  . .  .  and  you  wonder  why 
anybody  would  want  to  live  any¬ 
where  but  in  Minnesota.  Yes,  sud¬ 
denly  you’ve  been  caught  -  and 
taught  the  irresistible  appeal  of  this 
Minnesota  way  of  life. 

It  fosters  contentment  in  a  forest- 
lake-and-prairie  land  where  the  un¬ 
spoiled  wilderness  thrives  side  by 


side  with  the  industrial  and  cultvural 
growth  of  fine,  modem  cities  and 
towns.  It  attracts  a  race  of  people 
high  in  literacy  and  intelligence,  in 
skill  and  stability.  This  is  your  kind 
of  country  . . .  your  kind  of  living  . . . 
and  your  kind  of  people. 

Especially  so,  if  you  are  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  Then  it  will  pay  you  to 
learn  even  more  about  Minnesota 
and  these  unusual  men  and  women 
whose  craftsmanship  and  produc¬ 
tivity  reflect  the  satisfying  life  they 
lead.  They  make  a  wide  variety  of 
nationally  known  products — ranging 
from  heavy  duty  power  mowers  like 
those  manufacture  by  Toro  Mfg. 
Corp.,  to  the  delicate  precision  hear¬ 
ing  aids  of  Telex,  Inc.  and  Maico 
Co.,  Inc.  A  widely  recognized  engi¬ 
neering  firm  says,  “The  great  asset 
of  Minnesota  is  the  unique  skill 
and  intelligence  of  its  people.” 


Come  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  see 
a  million  of  these  able  Minnesotans 
at  work  and  play.  You’ll  find  another 
hundred  thousand  in  Duluth,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  busiest  inland  port.  In  the 
beautiful  small  cities  of  Minnesota, 
new  industries  are  discovering  that 
this  matchless  way  of  life  provides 
better  workers,  better  products, 
better  profits. 

Write  us,  and  we’ll  tell  you  more 
about  it.  But  honestly — wouldn’t 
you  rather  be  on  the  north  end  of  that 
fishing  line  up  there?  Now’s  the  time! 
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EVENING 


MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


JOHN  COWIES  • 


How  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 


1.  14,000,000  families  in  one  single  buy— that’s 
the  kind  of  circulation  you  get  for  your  advertis¬ 
ing  message  when  you  put  it  in  Metropolitan 
Group  Gravure— the  Sunday  magazine  picture 
sections  of  26  of  the  strongest  Sunday  newspapers 
in  the  nation,  coast  to  coast.  But — how  many  of 
these  families  will  see  your  message? 

8.  Well,  because  Metro  Group  Gravure  sections 
are  locally  edited  to  suit  local  tastes  and  prefer¬ 
ences,  they  are  given  the  highest  average  inside 
page  readership  of  anything  in  print.  That 
means  that  no  matter  where  your  message  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  section,  it  gets  a  major  audience.  But — 
you  may  want  to  know — have  these  people  money? 


3.  10,000,000  of  Metro's  families  live  in  key  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  where  70  cents  out  of  every 
retail  dollar  is  spent.  Another  4,000,000  live  in 
other  productive  markets  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 
And  in  these  key  markets,  Metro  Group  Gravure 
gives  you  wider  coverage  than  you  can  obtain 
through  any  other  single  medium. 

4.  The  cost?  Well,  you  can  spend  as  high  as 
$35,000  or  as  little  as  $224  an  insertion.  For  because 
these  sections  are  locally  edited  and  published, 
you  can  choose  any  combination — down  to  any 
10  publishing  cities  —  to  match  your  distribu¬ 
tion  pattern  most  economically.  Have  you  heard 
the  whole  Metro  Group  Gravure  story  lately? 
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Some  Add  Shortening 
To  5-W  Lead  Recipe 


EVANSTON,  Ill.  —  “Boil  it 

down!" 

There’s  a  definite  trend  to¬ 
ward  greater  conciseness  in 
news  reporting.  This  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  average  American, 
who  finds  sentences  containing 
IS  to  17  words  easiest  to  read. 

To  determine  the  extent  to 
which  newspapers  are  following 
this  trend,  a  class  in  news  edit¬ 
ing  at  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University, 
has  made  an  analysis  of  the 
front  pages  of  18  dailies.  These 
included  four  Chicago  papers, 
three  from  New  York,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  and  one 
each  from  Kansas  City,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Denver.  Milwaukee.  Ra¬ 
cine  (Wls. ),  Cedar  Rapids  (la.). 
Waukegan  (Wis.),  Portland 


with  19,  the  New  York  Times 
highest  with  29.  All  sentences 
were  within  the  recommended 
range  of  15  to  30  words  per 
sentence. 

There  was  little  difference  in 
sentence  length  between  wire 
and  local  stories  in  most  of  the 
papen.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  had  the  lowest  average  in 
local  stories — only  15  words  per 
sentence.  The  Beloit  News  aver¬ 
aged  IS  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
19.  The  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Post  each  aver¬ 
aged  29. 

Ck’.  Hews  Most  Concise 

In  length  of  wire  stories,  the 
Portland  Oregonian  set  a  record 
for  conciseness  with  an  average 


NO  MORE  LONGIES! 

By  way  of  reminder  that  brevity 
is  essential.  Publisher  Richard 
Finnegan  recently  sent  Chicago 
Times  editors  poirs  of  shorts  with 
the  notation:  "Good  news,  like 


RESULr3  OF  MEDILL  SCHOOL  SURVEY 


.\ver. 

.\ver. 

Loc  il 

Wire 

Local 

Wire 

Ix>cal 

Wire 

Papii 

I.ead. 

Sent 

Para. 

Lead 

Lead 

Sent. 

Sent. 

Para. 

Para. 

Kansas  City  Star . 

27 

23 

32 

38 

30 

21 

23 

37 

30 

Philadelphia  Ev.  Bulletin 

.'S 

2j 

33 

22 

24 

18 

27 

28 

35 

Ueiiver  Post  . 

22 

38 

40 

35 

21 

24 

42 

32 

Milwaukee  Journal  .... 

S2 

22 

32 

37 

30 

23 

21 

34 

32 

Racine  Journal  Ti-nes.. 

iJ 

21 

40 

36 

31 

21 

20 

46 

29 

New  York  Sun . 

38 

22 

36 

44 

37 

24 

21 

38 

35 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.. 

29 

21 

29 

35 

27 

IS 

22 

29 

29 

Waukegan  News  Sun... 

30 

21 

35 

33 

29 

24 

20 

38 

34 

New  York  Post . 

24 

28 

32 

38 

21 

29 

28 

38 

28 

Christ'n  Science  Monitor 

37 

27 

47 

40 

27 

28 

25 

49 

41 

New  York  Times . 

SS 

29 

45 

71 

44 

29 

29 

51 

42 

Chicafo  Tribune  . 

44 

21 

42 

49 

42 

19 

23 

41 

43 

Portland  Oregonian  .... 

28 

21 

31 

28 

25 

22 

13 

33 

30 

ChicaRo  Sun  . 

33 

24 

34 

36 

32 

26 

24 

34 

24 

(Tbicaito  Times  . 

19 

19 

33 

26 

26 

20 

19 

32 

35 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

33 

20 

30 

47 

29 

27 

18 

33 

30 

Beloit  Daily  News . 

32 

19 

31 

39 

29 

18 

20 

35 

24 

Chicago  Daily  News... 

24 

22 

22 

22 

26 

22 

25 

22 

26 

.\vtaAct  . 

33 

23 

35 

28.8 

32 

23 

22 

37 

33 

good  apple  pie,  needs  shorten¬ 
ing."  To  point  up  the  admoni¬ 
tion,  City  Editor  Karin  Walsh 
hung  the  shorts  beside  a  pair  of 
longies.  Shown  in  the  picture, 
lack  Scher  turns  out  crisp  copy 
as  Jean  Zborxek  looks  on. 


Paris  and  N.  Y.  Linked 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  New 
York-to-ParL.  teletype  Is  now  a 
two-way  affair.  In  the  early 
afternoon.  New  York  sends  to 
Paris.  Starting  at  4:30  p.m. 
Paris  sends  to  New  York. 

B 

Serving  Small  Papers 


(Ore.),  St  Louis  and  Beloit 
(Wis.). 

The  average  length  of  leads 
was  33  words.  The  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  one  of  two  tabloids 
studied,  contained  the  shortest 
leads — average  19  words — while 
those  of  the  New  York  Times 
averaged  55  words,  11  more  than 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Shortened  Wire  Leads 

The  tabloid  New  York  Post 
averaged  only  21  words  in  its 
press  association  leads,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  44  words  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  42  of  the  Chi- 
oogo  Tribune. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newt  averaged  22  words  in  local 
leads.  The  New  York  Times  had 
the  longest  leads.  71  words.  Those 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  averaged 
49,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
47,  and  the  New  York  Sun  44. 

It  was  found  that  most  news¬ 
papers  studied  added  variety  by 
using  feature  or  catapulting 
leads  occasionally.  The  “SW-H” 
lead  is  no  longer  regarded  uni¬ 
versally  as  the  one  and  only  way 
to  begin  a  news  story. 

The  majority  of  leads  con¬ 
tained  only  one  sentence.  Some 
consisted  of  two  sentences,  but 
three  or  more  sentence  leads 
were  infrequent. 

Overall  sentence  length  in  all 
18  impers  averaged  from  19  to 
20  words,  the  Beloit  Daily  News 
and  the  Chicago  Times  lowest 


of  only  13  words  per  sentence. 

A  trend  toward  using  several 
short  paragraphs  instead  of  one 
long  paragraph  was  reflected  in 
the  Medill  survey.  No  paper  in 
the  group  us^  paragraphs 
longer  than  two  column  inches, 
and  even  this  length  was  infre¬ 
quent.  The  average  for  all  pa¬ 
pers  was  35  words  to  the  para¬ 
graph.  with  individual  averages 
ranging  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor’s  high  of  47 
words  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News’  low  of  22. 

In  local  stories  only  the  Moni¬ 
tor,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Racine  Journal  Times  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  45  words  per 
paragraph.  ’Three  papers  aver¬ 
aged  le.ss  than  30:  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette. 

Wire  story  paragraphs  were 
somewhat  shorter  than  those  of 
local  .stories — 33  words  against 
37. 

When  all  papers  were  rated 
according  to  overall  average  of 
length  of  leads,  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  found  to  have  the  best 
record  for  conciseness,  with  a 
total  average  of  23  words.  The 
Portland  Oregonian  was  second 
with  25  and  the  Chicago  Times 
third  with  26.  The  New  York 
Times  was  revealed  as  the  word¬ 
iest,  averaging  43,  followed  by 
the  Chicago  ’Tribune  with  34 
and  the  Monitor  with  S3. 


Chicago — Each  week  110  sub¬ 
urban  and  Chicago  community 
newspapers  receive  special 
newsguthering  service  provid¬ 
ing  coverage  of  events  which  af¬ 
fect  their  respective  readers  or 
areas.  Cemununity  News  Service 
came  into  being  six  months  ago 
with  Herbert  Brin  as  editor  and 
Earl  Bush  as  general  manager. 
Both  have  wide  news  writing 
experience. 

a 

Representative  Named 

’The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  has  appointed  Osborn, 
Scolarc  &  Meeker  as  its  national 
advertising  representative. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander¬ 
sen  Is  urging  vegetable  growers 
to  cut  their  plantings  next 
year  by  10%,  while  Home  OfU'- 
den  Director  Stark  Is  asking  us 
to  plant  about  as  many  gardens 
as  diulng  the  war.  It  looks  as 
if  someone  had  planted  the 
seeds  of  another  official  resig¬ 
nation. 

•  •  • 

A  Chicago  store  Is  organizing  a 
shlrt-of-the-month  club  for  Its 
customers.  Presumably,  the 
members  will  receive  rare  pre¬ 
war  editions,  autographed  by 
their  makers. 


Startling  Ne«i 

in 

The  Nebbs 


By  Hess 


300  Newspapen! 
20  Million  Readen! 


America’s  favorite  comic 
with  the  “all  age”  app«*l* 

Write  or  wire  collect: 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  1« 

H.  M.  SNEVILY,  Cm-  Mr- 
247  W.  43ra  St,  New  TerHI. 


jr  Detroiters  today  have  more  bonds,  more  money 

in  savings  and  commercial  accounts  than  ever  before.  Bank 
deposits  at  the  end  of  1946  were  well  over  two  billion  dollars— more 
than  double  the  deposits  of  1940,  the  last  peacetime  year.  During  the 
first  ten  months  of  1946,  Detroiters  invested  /50  million  dollars  in 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds— and  of  the  more  than  three  billion  dollars 
of  Bonds  purchased  by  Detroiters  since  1941,  approximately  74 
percent  is  still  drawing  interest— far  above  the  national  average! 


Uo  tap  this  cash  reservoir  and  future  earnings  that  will 
result  from  the  automobile  capacity-production  years  ahead, 
push  your  product  effectively  and  economically  through 
The  Detroit  News  .  .  .  the  paper  that  is  first  in  Detroit  in 
practically  every  major  classification  of  retail  and  national 
advertising.  Reach  an  audience  of  412.605  weekdays 
and  517,022  Sundays  through  this  powerful  medium  ^  i 

that  enjoys  the  largest  trading  area  circulation  of 
all  Detroit  papers,  and  the  greatest  A.B.C.-  A 

recognized  home-delivered  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  America. 

412,601  Weekday  Totd  Circuittkm 

117,022  Sunday  Total  CireulatUm  ^ 

Largrit  Trading  Area  Circulation  of  All  Detroit  Paptrt 


OWNEI  AND  OPEKATOI  OF  (ADIO  STATIONS  WWJ  AND  WENA 


DAN  A.  CAIIOll,  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  17 
J.  E.  lUTZ,  Trib«in«  Tonror,  Chicago  1 1 
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■■■■■PnPPBfK^^nfffrinursdays  noon  edition 
int?piy  lO  VjrUliUp  of  the  Bufjalo  Gazette- Journal 
IVT  If  B  TN  X  J  the  basis  of  a  study  done  on 

i5y  l^GI0riClS  ®  non  projectable  sample  two 

*  years  ago?  Do  you  really  feel 

KrrHir^  r?OCOrrrr*n  that  the  work  being  done  by 
XlCOCUl  Vi»ll  Nielsen  and  Hooper  and  the  net- 
Washingtov — In  a  letter  thus  works  and  most  of  the  other 
week  to  Dr.  George  Gallup  of  measurement  boys  in  radio  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  auditmeters,  coincidentals,  dia- 
Opinion,  Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Baker,  ries,  interviews  and  the  like  is 
director  of  research.  National  not  infinitely  superior  to  any- 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  re-  thing  on  coverage  or  readership 
plied  to  statements  attributed  or  penetration  that  the  printed 
to  Dr,  Gallup  in  a  story  pub-  media  boys  have  been  able  to 
lished  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  produce  to  date? 

25.  “You  said,  ‘The  potential  cov- 

The  story  from  San  Francisco  erage  of  radio  is  not  known.’ 
quoted  Dr.  Gallup  as  saying.  What  is  that- 
•  There  is  nothing  in  radio  to  '  " 
compare  with  the  ABC  state¬ 
ment." 

Dr.  Baker  commented: 

BMB  Stepping  Along 
"Must  there  be  something  in 
radio  to  compare  with  the  ABC 
statement?  Why  can’t  there  be 
sometning  better  in  radio  than 
the  ABC  statement?  For  my  r,  .  , 

money,  BMB  is  stepping  along  '"sooits  In 
right  smartly  in  that  direction. 

BMB  has  just  published  its  first 
figures.  It  is  supported  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  radio  industry. 

How  was  ABC  doing  at  the  end 
of  its  third  year?  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  media  was 
subscribing  to  its  methods  and 
results  at  the  end  of  three  years? 

"And  what  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  that  ‘Newspapers  do  a 
more  thorough  job  in  providing 
circulation  figures,  and  give  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  much  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  weigh  coverage’?  What 
does  ABC  tell  you  except  that 
so-many  thousand  people  bought 
your  paper?  Does  it  say  any¬ 
thing  about  whether  those  peo¬ 
ple  read  their  papers;  or  what 
parts  they  read;  or  what  parts 
they  remember?  BMB  at  least 
tells  you  that  people  listen  to 
your  station — not  just  that  they 

can  hear  it.  but  don’t — like  leav-  _ ,  _ 

ing  the  paper  unread  on  the  the  last  year  has  been  assistant 
front  porch  or  in  the  bus  or  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
wrapping  up  the  garbage  with  it.  Media  Records.  Inc.,  has  been 
“Of  course,  toe  Continuing  made  manager  of  that  office  in 
Studies  were  meant  to  help  fill  place  of  Robert  S.  Pallett,  who 
In  that  gap.  But  am  I  supposed  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
to  figure  out  which  page  to  buy  York  office. 


Army  Prestige, 
Says  Patterson 

Much  of  the  credit  for  tb 
public's  increased  respect  fo 
the  professional  status  and  (» 
portunities  open  to  the  peaw. 

time  soldier  is  traceable  to  i 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Ad 
vertLsing  Council,  according  to 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Pat 
terson. 

In  a  letter  to  James  W.  Youn, 
Council  chairman,  the  Secretan 
said: 

“Traditionally,  this  nation  has 
glorified  its  volunteers  in  war 
time  and  belittled  them  in  per 
iods  of  peace.  The  AdvertiaiM 
Council  undertook  to  help  the 

_ _  .  .  -  Army  reverse  this  trend,  and  to 

H.  Wayne  Humphrey,  Chicago  raise  in  public  opinion  esteem 
Sun;  and  Enoch  Johnson,  Chicago  for  the  peacetime  soldier. 

“The  effectiveness  of  your  co- 

-  operative  Prestige  Campaign  is 

I  believe,  reflected  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  public  opinion  polls  tak 
en  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion.  These  polls  revealed 
■to  spite  that  in  the  period  between  De 
0  -  cember  1945,  when  the  campaign 

’i  and  September  1^, 

those  panels  interviewed  ini- 
cated  that  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  Regular  Army  had 
increased.” 

The  most  recent  poll  indicates 
P*"*'  that  8fi%  of  American  parents 
would  now  be  willing  to  have  a 
son  serve  in  the  regular  army. 

‘The  ‘Army  Prestige  Campaign' 
was  prepared  for  the  Council 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 


_  potential  cover-  Wlinv,^ 

age’?  Is  the  ‘potential  coverage’  Reporters  at 
of  newspapers  known?  Or  of  Press  Room  re 
magazines?  How  does  one  de¬ 
termine  that  ‘potential  cover¬ 
age?  In  one  sense  the  ‘poten¬ 
tial  coverage’  of  radio  is  known. 

It  is  known  to  be  the  earth  ( and 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  its  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere) — includ¬ 
ing.  of  course,  a  lot  of  jack- 

Kansas  and  those  Ne'wspaper  Ticket 
lovely  girls  in  Bah.  But  it  also  „  . 

includes  a  lot  of  homes  right  WinS  111  rrUHCiry 
here  in  the  United  States — more  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — I 
of  which  have  a  radio  than  a  of  an  estimated  $100,000  cam- 
bathtub  or  electric  lighting  or  paign  fund  backing  re-election  began, 
central  heating  and  more  of  of  the  present  city  administra- 
whom  listen  to  a  radio  than  ever  tion,  four  of  the  five  candidates 
will  read  a  newspaper.  sponsored  by  the  East  St.  Louis 

“If.  as  you  say,  ‘The  radio  in-  Journal  in  its  effort  to  rid  the 
dustry  is  in  its  infancy  in  re-  city  of  vice  and  gambling  were 
search,’  then  where  does  that  nominated  at  the  Feb. 
put  printed-media  research — in  mary  election, 
its  maturity  or  not  born  yet?  In  The  Journal-sponsored  ticket 
either  case,  I  say  it  suffers  by  was  headed  by  Brooks  Summers, 
comparison,  and  I  think  that  the  He  will  oppose  Mayor  John  Con- 
recent  (laudable)  scurry  on  the  nors  in  the  vote  on  April  1. 
part  of  the  printed  media  to  im¬ 
prove  their  research  is  proof  of 
that — and  the  fact  that  they 
finally  made  out  those  marks  on 
the  wall  to  be  handwriting.” 


Take  A.  Look  At  The 

5fh  Market 
In  Oklahoma 

Served  by  the 

Shawnee 

NEWS-STAR 

Shawnee  Milling  Company 

Recently  opened  i6  new  storage  units  with  a  total  capacity 
of  1,100,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Shawnee  Peanut  Company 

Opened  October  i,  1946.  Passed  the  $1,000,000.00  buy¬ 
ing  volume  in  two  months. 

Two  Colleges 

Oklahoma  St.  Gregory’s 

Baptist  University  College 

NEWS-STAR 

(A  Stauffer  Pablicatien) 

National  Advertising  Representative 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  AND  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Oklahoma  City,  Atlanta,  Los 
San  Francisco 


IF  irs 

A  TEST 
MARKET 
YOU  WANT 
THE 


Washington 


News 


Whiffs 


Top  notch  column  with  a  LOCAL  LEAD  !  !  ! 

Written  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  herself 

Just  what  you  would  want  your  own  staff 
to  do — if  you  had  one  at  the  Capital 

Exclusive  rights  in  your  territory 

Run  it  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday 

Released  from  Capital  by  Dear  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc. 

30  Joaraol  Sqaare,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Febraary 


never  thought  we^d  have  to 
explain  a  record  like  this! 


Ti  ME  WAS  when  announcement  that  the 
Daily  News  had  topped  all  other  Los  Angeles 
daily  newspapers  in  Total  Display  Advertising 
volume  for  an  entire  year  would  have  caused  no 
little  eyebrow  lifting  "in  the  trade”  and,  frankly, 
the  Daily  News  would  have  shouted  such  news 
from  the  housetops. 

But  today  it’s  a  topsy  turvy  world  we’re  living 
in  ...  1946  was  an  abnormal  year  (aren’t  they 
all) . .  .  newsprint  was  scarce  ...  it  was  a  seller’s 
market .  .  .  Los  Angeles  was  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds ...  all  local  newspapers  were  rationing 
advertising  space  and  turning  down  business 
left  and  right. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  Daily  News  led  all  other 
Los  Angeles  daily  newspapers  in  Total  Display 
Advertising  for  the  entire  year  of  1946  simply 
cannot  be  brushed  off.  Any  time  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  carries  more  than  7,000,000  lines  of  display 
advertising  in  a  year  and  beats  all  of  its  competitors 
by  a  wide  margin,  it’s  news  in  anybody’s  language 
and  as  such  has  definite  significance.  Let  us  ana¬ 
lyze  the  faas  in  this  particular  case. 

Wh^  Did  The  Daily  Newm  Lead 
in  Total  Display  Adrertisinyf 

Because  in  1943  in  order  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  our  Display  Advertisers,  we  discontin¬ 
ued  publication  of  Classified  Advertising  entirely 
and  have  not,  and  will  not,  reinstate  this  type  of 
advertising  until  such  time  as  ample  newsprint 
supplies  permit. 

Because  we  deliberately  allocated  a  substantial 
proportion  of  our  limited  newsprint  to  Display 
Advertising  in  order  to  build  good  will  and  to  render 
a  public  service  to  business  during  a  critical  period 
of  economic  and  merchandising  reconversion. 


Did  The  Daily  IVeirs  Saerifiee 
Cirrulatlon  in  Order  To  Carry 
More  Adrertisiny  ? 

Candidly,  yes. 

Obviously  we  could  not  have  allocated  the  amount 
of  newsprint  to  display  advertising  which  we  did 
during  1946  and  at  the  same  time  kept  pace  with 
the  anomalous  situation  which  produced  a  news¬ 
paper  circulation  race  in  the  Los  Angeles  market 
in  the  face  of  a  newsprint  shortage.  Here  again  we 
pursued  a  balanced  operation  by  earmarking  sufh-' 
cient  newsprint  for  circulation  growth  to  enable 
the  Daily  News  to  more  than  keep  up  with  the 
percentage  of  population  increase  in  this  area. 
Furthermore,  we  confined  this  circulation  growth 
to  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  retail  trading  area 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good  and  where  today 
the  circulation  of  the  Daily  News  is  well  above 
the  300,000  mark. 

Did  The  Daily  Nears  Saerifiee 
Editorial  Coreraye  in  Order 
To  Carry  More  Adrertisiny  f 

Definitely  not! 

Each  year  of  newsprint  scarcity  has  found  the 
Daily  News  a  bigger  and  a  better  newspaper 
from  the  standpoint  of  news,  editorial  and  feature 
coverage.  Instead  of  cutting  down  on  features 
and  news  coverage  during  this  period,  the 
Daily  News  has  actually  added  many  new  features, 
so  that  today  the  Daily  News  publishes  more  top 
flight,  nationally  known  features  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  West. 

Thus  the  leadership  of  the  Daily  News  in  total 
Display  Advertising  for  the  entire  year  of  1946 
over  all  other  Los  Angeles  newspapers  has  been 
the  result  of  a  Balanced  Operation  whereby  an  in¬ 
adequate  newsprint  supply  has  been  apportioned 
equally  and  fairly  to  serve  both  our  Readers  and 
our  Display  Advertisers. 
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LoGuardia  Field 
Reporters  Unite 
For  Mutual  Aid 

LaGuardia  Airport.  New  York 
City,  is  one  beat  where  when 
nothing  happens  the  news  is 
still  heavy,  for  when  the  weather 
closes  in,  the  newsmen  build 
stories  on  flights  canceled. 

"Covering  LaGuardia  Field  is* 
a  bit  like  a  police  beat — plus  in¬ 
terviews.”  declared  Thomas  Del 
Vecchlo,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  has  just  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Airport  Reporters 
Association. 

The  reporters  at  the  field  may 
interview  a  South  American 
statesman  one  moment,  a  British 
diplomat  the  next,  cover  a  post 
office  experiment  with  helicop¬ 
ters,  labor  difficulties,  a  new  ra 
dar  device,  plane  crashes  or  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground. 

“If  there’s  a  good  story  break¬ 
ing  anywhere  there’s  a  good 
chance  that  there’ll  be  an  angle 
that  will  turn  up  here.”  said 
Del  Vecchlo. 

Leg  Work  Needed 

The  job  demands  so  much  co¬ 
operation  that  the  LaGuardia 
regulars  organized  the  ARA. 
Bliss  K.  Thorne,  New  York 
Times.  Is  vicepresident,  and 
Joseph  Greenidge,  Standard 
News  Association,  is  treasurer. 

Citing  the  need  for  organized 
coverage  of  the  field,  Del 
Vecchio  pointed  to  the  physical 
distances  involved,  the  lack  of 
centralized  information  on 
ffights  and  passengers  and  the 
fact  that  the  names  of  over¬ 
seas  passengers  are  not  known 
at  the  airport  until  the  planes 
have  landed. 

Lack  of  this  latter  list  of  pas 
sengers  gives  the  airport  re¬ 
porters  approximately  an  hour, 
while  the  passengers  are  held 
by  customs,  to  plan  questions  or 
locate  background  on  the  celeb¬ 
rities  to  be  Interviewed. 

In  preparation.  Del  Vecchio 
keeps  his  "morgue”  in  his 
pocket. 

Because  no  reporter  could 
check  all  the  flights  canoeled 
on  a  bad  day  or  spot  all  the  im¬ 
portant  passengers  on  an  active 
day,  the  reporters  pool  every¬ 
thing  except  their  tips  and  spe¬ 
cial  projects.  Reporters  no 


ATOPORT  BEAT 

Listening  to  a  rodar-controlled 
approach  of  o  Clipper  over  Floyd 
Bennett  Field  is  Norine  Clark  of 
United  Press. 

longer  try  to  interview  all  Clip¬ 
per  passengers. 

Seventeen  domestic  and  seven 
International  lines  run  regular 
flights,  plus  non-scheduled  lines 
and  federal  and  municipal  func¬ 
tions. 

The  newsmen  cover  most  big 
crash  stories  from  LaGuardia 
because  headquarters  for  most 
airlines  are  there  and  pilots 
arrive  there  with  details.  On  a 
recent  Saturday  Del  Vecchio 
was  called  in  to  handle  the 
crash  at  Shannon  and  had  barely 
gotten  a  story  when  AP  shifted 
him  to  checking  on  the  Michigan 
City,  Ind.  crash. 

■ 

Dallas  News  Staff 
'Exhibited'  to  Admen 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Wining  and 
dining  about  300  advertising 
agency  folk  from  Texas,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  put  over 
an  unusual  type  of  promotion. 

The  space  buyers  got  a  look 
at  the  non-purchasable  side — 
the  editorial  staff;  in  the  case  of 
the  News,  a  collection  of  writers 
whose  by-lines  are  known  wide¬ 
ly  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest. 

About  45  of  the  topflight  staff 
members,  including  Washington 
and  Mexico  City  bureau  heads, 
sat  at  two  long  tables.  First,  the 
boss,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent.  praised  them  collectively. 
Then,  Ted  Barrett,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  introduced  them 
— and  mildly  roasted  them — in¬ 
dividually.  It  was  staged  in  a 
gridiron  atmosphere  of  broad 
humor  in  which  a  dramatic  skit, 
kidding  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  was  the  highlight. 


Markets  Today  Must  Provo 
Tboir  Winning  Streak! 

TtM  sucoessful,  flrit-across* 
tiM-Une  athlete  must  have 
stamina,  speed,  reserve 
strength,  courage,  ambition. 
This  Greater  York,  Pa..  mar> 
ket,  with  its  total  pay-streak 
population  of  186,1M  in  a 
growing  Trade  Area  record, 
has  these  essential  qualities. 
York  continues  to  be  away- 
out  •  ahead  each  month  in 
those  essentials  of  a  profitable 
market  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser —  huge  Industries, 
skilled  labor  employed,  pay¬ 
roll  cash,  home-owner  pride. 

In  the  plants  alone,  earning- 
power  goes  to  over  g46.000iX)0. 

Kaprtfntud  by 
Rsynolds-Fitsgerald,  Inc. 


“Breaking  all  rec- 
onla  '  has  become 
a  York  trade-mark 
—  general  buai- 
neaa.  factory  pay¬ 
rolls.  bank  debitN, 
power  sales,  build, 
ing.  Result — !J3'1 
over  a  year  ago. 
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Lovelock  at  88 
Marks  50  Years 
On  Glass  Paper 

Lynchburg,  Va. — Enough  rem¬ 
iniscences  to  fill  the  five-foot 
shelf — if  put  on  paper — are 
stored  in  the  active  mind  of 
88-year-old  Francis  ( Frank ) 
Lovelock,  who  has  just  cele¬ 
brated  half  a  century  of  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  Glass  news¬ 
papers  here. 

Mr.  Lovelock  has  his  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  current  events 
as  each  day  he  sits  at  his  desk 
to  edit  and  arrange  his  column. 

Born  in  Hornsey,  a  northern 
suburb  of  London,  on  May  10, 
1858,  his  newspaper  career  be¬ 
gan  about  1880  when  he  and 
J.  C.  Gentry  bought  the  Gordons- 
ville  (Va. )  Gazette  from  W.  H. 
Prout,  in  whose  office  Mr.  Love¬ 
lock  had  learned  to  set  type  in 
his  spare  moments  between 
milking  cows  and  gathering  eggs 
or  other  duties  attendant  upon 
raising  fine  cattle  and  poultry. 
In  1882  he  became  a  citizen. 

The  two  men  operated  the 
paper  during  the  stormy  polit¬ 
ical  times  of  “Readjustment” 
(of  Virginia’s  State  debt)  while 
Mr.  Lovelock  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  political  clubs  in  state 
and  national  campaigns. 

From  1891  to  1895,  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salem  Times  Register, 
conducted  the  Salem  bureau  of 
the  Roanoke  Times,  and  acted  as 
correspondent  for  the  Richmond 


Dispatch,  Washington  Post  and 
other  papers.  In  addition  ht 
was  secretary  of  the  Board  ol 
Trade  and  secretary  -  treasure 
and  general  manager  of  Victorii 
Land  and  Improvement  Co. 

From  1895  until  January  lo 
1897,  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Roanoke  World,  and  then  moved 
here  to  take  charge  of  the  Daily 
Advance.  Today  he  proudly 
displays  the  letter  sent  him  by 
the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Carter 
Glass,  employing  him. 

His  memories  of  those  early 
days  are  fond,  but  hectic.  He 
was  the  only  reporter,  corre 
spondent  or  ^itor  the  Advance 
had  at  that  time  and  was  re 
sponsible  for  local,  state  and 
wire  news,  all  of  which  was 
written  in  longhand.  And  to 
this  day,  he  writes,  all  in  long¬ 
hand. 

■ 

Navy  Citation 
To  C.  D.  Batchelor 

C.  D.  Batchelor,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  received  a  “certificate  ol 
achievement”  from  the  Navy  this 
week  lor  his  aid  to  naval  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  area. 

Commander  W.  T.  Vreeman, 
officer  in  charge,  cited  Batchelor 
for  cartoons  run  since  1941  “ei- 
tolling  the  benefits  of  Navy 
service.” 

The  Navy  awarded  citations 
also  to  the  News,  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.  during  ceremon¬ 
ies  in  the  office  of  C.  B.  McCabe, 
publisher  of  the  Mirror. 
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Not  just  a  hole  “in  the  ground”: 


To  sonic  people,  the  petroleum  industry  is 
just  gasoline  and  oil  — pumped  from  a  deep 
hole  — sold  at  a  service  station.  But  petro¬ 
leum,  with  1,069  products  made  by  Shell 
alone  —  is  bigger  than  that . . ,  touches  your 
life  at  many  points . . .  and  many  times  daily. 


This  kind  of  magic  is  “old  hat’ 

Up-to-date  “magic”  is  based  on  chemistry, 
physics,  and  allied  sciences . . .  with  no  silk 
hats  or  rabbits  involved.  Shell  scientists  per¬ 
form  extraordinary  feats  in  their  chosen 
fields  — to  “pull”  useful,  and  even  glamorous 
objects  out  of  hidden  molecules. 


Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on: 

The  Shell  scientist  creates  his,  and  your, 
C  CX^yjQf  dream  products  with  molecules  of  petro- 
\  leum  or  natural  gas.  By  shifting  and  rc- 
^  arranging  their  molecular  structure,  he 
creates  new  materials . . .  replaces  old  and 

- -  scarce  materials . . .  finds  useful  substances 

never  before  known  to  e.xist. 


Paint  and  powder: 

That  suggests  the  range  of  products  derived 
from  “oil.”  Petroleum  is  in  today’s  cosmetics 
—and  in  new  lacquers  and  paints.  It  helps 
make  up  shimmering  fabrics,  artificial  leath¬ 
ers,  overshoes,  inks,  plywoods,  safety  glass, 
axe  handles.  The  list  is  long— and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Shell  Research  find  jobs  in  an  equally 
long  list  of  industries. 


The  farmer  in  the  dell: 

For  the  farmer.  Shell  Research  has 
made  available  hundreds  of  products. 

Out  of  petroleum  molecules  come; 

Shell  NH3,  a  potent  soil  enricher .. . 
hormones  that  hold  fruit  on  trees  ‘ 

to  stretch  picking  schedules _ and 

“D-D”*,  a  material  to  fumigate  soil 
and  kill  underground  enemies  of  plants. 


Petroleum  is  “good  medicine” 

Quacks,  years  ago,  prescribed  “rock  oil” 
as  a  cure-all  for  many  ills.  Their  claims, 
M  SBi  ftl  ^  today,  would  be  justified  ...  as  scientists 
©  (n^  synthesize  medical  aids  from  petroleum. 

**  hhell  scientists  have  helped  develop:  supe- 

rior  antiseptics,  anesthetics,  sedatives... 

*  and  even  created  a  vitamin  from  “oil.”  • 

Burning  the  “midnight  oil”: 

This  wide  range  of  products  developed 

from  petroleum  molecules  demands  a 

varied  lot  of  “specialists”— in  hundreds  I 

of  jobs— to  put  the  new  commodities  in  I  1  >1^3 

your  hands,  .^nd  as  each  product  evolves  I  |||}g  I  SI 

from  idea  to  reality,  new  jobs  are  created  I  I  W  -=M 

...  in  hundreds  of  fields. 

What’s  ahead: 

Past  Shell  history  — with  7  products  increased  to 
yU  1,069— indicates  even  greater  growth  ahead  . .  .with 

C  \  an  “unlimited  ceiling.”  Shell  scientists  work  patient- 
»  ceaselessly  to  arrange  new  combinations  of 

molecules,  which  can  be  put  to  better  use  than  the 
f|  l\  old  ...  or  reduce  waste ...  or  bring  about  revolu- 
**  tionary  new  products.  ‘Re*.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Ytts,  there's  more  to  **oil**  then  meets  the  eye,  end  the  industry^hy 
eonstently  exploring  new  uses  for  petroleum— hroedens  its  velue  to  the 
community  ...  to  other  industries  ...  end  to  the  ultimete  consumer. 


Shell  Oil  Company,  Incorporated 


London  Dailies’  Sales 


Rise;  Costs 

By  Allan  Delofons 

LONDON — Circulation  increases 
were  secured,  as  was  expected, 
bjr  national  dailies  and  evenings 
from  October  onwards,  follow¬ 
ing  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on 
sales  and  the  increased  ration 
of  newsprint. 

Sales  certificates  so  far  re¬ 
leased  for  December  1946  show 
the  London  Evening  News  lead¬ 
ing  the  evenings  wi’h  .t  •'■'•it” 
average  of  1,537,744  (increase  ul 
377,187  in  12  months). 

liie  Daily  Express  went  up  to 
3,715,072  ( a  daily  average  in¬ 
crease  of  338,486);  the  Sunday 
Express  to  2,479,763  ( increase 
244,787 ) ;  the  Sunday  Dispatch  to 
1,726,558  (  321,358  up). 

At  the  other  end  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  (and  political)  scale,  the 
Dally  Worker  marked  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15%,  with  a  daily  sale 
of  121,000. 

Increased  Expenses 
But  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  alike  fac^  increased  costs. 
From  Jan.  27  the  controlled 
price  of  home-produced  light¬ 
weight  newsprint  (largely  the 
standard  used)  went  from  £30 
to  £  32  a  ton  ( current  exchange 
rate  is  $4.02)  and  Sir  Walter 
Layton,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
print  Rationing  Committee,  em¬ 
phasized  that  tiie  price  may  in¬ 
crease  again  this  year. 

Prices  of  halftone  cuts  re¬ 
cently  mounted  by  one-third,  an 
overall  increase  set  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Master  Process  En¬ 
gravers  as  the  result  of  higher 
wages,  shorter  working  hours, 
and  other  blockmaking  cost  In¬ 
creases. 

Shorter  working  week  for 
newspaper  mechanical  staffs  re¬ 
cently  agreed  to  between  British 
provincial  newspaper  publishing 
organizations  and  printing  trades 
unions  has  similarly  raised  costs 
by  switching  more  hitherto  nor¬ 
mal  hours  worked  into  the  over¬ 
time-pay  category. 

Newspapermen  are  dickering 
with  national  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  for  a  pay  increase.  De¬ 
manding  a  minimum  of  15 

eiineas  a  week  the  National 
nion  of  Journalists  was  met 
with  an  offer  from  ffie  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors  Association 
(London)  of  a  minimum  of  12 
guineas  a  week.  NUJ  members 
rejected  the  publishers’  offer  by 
362  to  209  votes,  and  London 
news  agency  staffs  rejected  the 
agencies’  offer  of  an  11-guinea 
weekly  minimum  by  220  votes 
to  6. 

Total  membership  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  London  branch  of  NUJ  ex¬ 
ceeds  2,000.  Little  more  Rian 
one-third  voted,  although  this 
was  probably  more  than  half  the 
men  employed  on  London  staffs. 

Members  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  have,  however,  ac¬ 
cept^  the  l^A  offer,  with  40- 
hour  five-day  week  for  day  staffs 
and  38  h(nin  for  night  staffs. 
Five-day  working  wedc  and 
wage  Increases  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  London  mechanical 


Up,  Too 


staffs,  except  for  three  unions. 

Typical  of  increased  costs  is 
the  £5,000  to  £6,000  a  week  for 
wages,  out  of  a  total  increase  of 
£8,000  to  £9,000  a  week,  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Express  (before 
the  price  rise  in  newsprint ) .  “To 
meet  this  the  paper  declared 
plans  to  obtain  greater  frequency 
of  insertion  and  increased  dis- 
pj„,.  foj.  advertisements. 

Othtr  London  dailies  are  mak¬ 
ing  staff  cuts,  and  a  general  re¬ 
duction  in  editorial  staffs  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Least  liked,  but  probably 
unavoidable,  solution  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  revenue 
to  meet  rising  production  costs 
would  be  to  raise  the  present 
price  of  daily  mornings  and  eve¬ 
nings  from  Id  to  V/id. 

Fusion  of  the  Institute  with 
the  NUJ,  discussed  for  many 
years  and  agreed  to  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  members  in  the  fall  of 
1945,  is  still  delayed  by  pro¬ 
tracted  negotiations.  Acceptance 
by  the  Institute,  rejection  by  ttie 
Union,  of  London  newspaper 
publishers’  wage  increase  com- 

Sromise  offer  (reported  above) 

I  the  most  recent  demonstration 
of  the  results  of  the  two  bodies 
continuing  their  activities  sep¬ 
arately — and  usually  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  one  another. 

Representing  the  majority  of 
working  newspapermen  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  NUJ  is  joined  with  the 
mechanical  unions  on  a  joint 
negotiating  body,  admits  no  pro¬ 
prietors  to  its  ranks.  The  Insti¬ 
tute,  proud  possessor  of  a  Royal 
Charter,  admits  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  to  membership;  continues  on 
its  solitary  way  unafiUiated  to 
any  other  labor  organization. 
New  Professionol  Society 
Neither  body  has  much  to 
offer  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors,  and  there  has  been  dis¬ 
cussion  In  Fleet  Street  and  coun¬ 
try  newspaper  offices  on  the 
necessity  of  an  organization  for 
them,  along  lines  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  Last  year  the  British 
Newspaper  Society,  organization 
of  provincial  publishers,  formed 
an  Editors*  Guild.  Viewing  its 
scope  as  too  restricted  to  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  useful,  a  small  group 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  edi¬ 
tors  last  fall  formed  the  Society 
of  Editors,  which  has  just  been 
launched  as  a  full-fledged  profes¬ 
sional  body.  Your  London  cor¬ 
respondent  has  been  elected  a 
Fellow  and  Founder  Member. 

■ 

R.  Hoe  Dividends 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  $3 
a  diare  out  of  earned  surplus  as 
of  ^pt  30,  1946,  payable  March 
7,  1947  to  holders  of  Class  “A” 
stock  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  Feb.  27.  The  Board  also 
declared  out  of  surplus  a  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  Class  ’’A”  stock  at 
Rie  rate  of  $1  a  share  for  the 
quarterly  period  commencing  to 
accrue  Oct.  15,  1946. 


A  GARDEN  Ciub  story  in  the 
Jackson  County  (Ala.)  Senti¬ 
nel  reported:  “The  hostess  added 
much  interest  to  her  program 
by  parading  the  guests  over  her 
garden  and  showing  them  many 
of  her  unusual  and  favorite 
pants.’’ 

■ 

THE  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
makeup  man  recently  got  the 
title  lines  switched  over  Milton 
Caniff s  new  strip,  "Steve  Can¬ 
yon,”  and  George  Wunder’s 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates.” 


A  LETTER  received  recently  by 
the  Circulation  Department  of 
the  Martins  Ferry  (O. )  Times- 
Leader: 

"Dear  Sirs:  On  Jan.  25  I  sign 
for  the  Times  Leader  to  be  sent 
to  Pvt  W _  W .  San  An¬ 

tonio,  Texas,  for  30  days.  Up  to 
date  he  hasn’t  received  it.  As  he 
will  soon  be  leaving  there. 
Please  see  that  it  is  sent  to  him. 

Yours  truly, 
G....  W.... 

“P.  S.  I  also  signed  up  for  it 
to  be  sent  to  me  for  one  year. 
On  Feb.  8  edition  it  said  Final 
Edition.  Please  see  into  this. 

G.  E.  W.” 


IN  THE  Shreveport  ( La. )  Times 
classified  for  rent  column: 

“Lovely  two-bedroom  home.  .  .This  ii 
a  very  livable  home,  especially  with  large 
loving  room.  .  .  .’’ 


MIXED  lines  gave  readers  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  Society  Page  this  head¬ 
line: 

Harris  and  Braden 
Vows  Announced 
She  Got  Off  Light 

m 

JAMES  S.  LINDSLEY,  AP  writ¬ 
er,  recently  datelined  a  story: 
•ABOARD  A  BARSTOOL  AT 
GIRO’S  RESTAURANT,  HOL¬ 
LYWOOD-  -  -  ” 

■ 

Juneau  Gets  ChL  Trib. 

Chicago — First  bundles  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  shipped  by  air 
express  to  Alaska  arrived  last 
week  in  Juneau.  The  Tribune 
has  had  a  staff  correspondent. 
William  Strand,  covering  the 
Alaskan  legislature. 


IMPACT 

Picture  a  fast-moving  picture 
magazine  that  hits  home  locally. 
It’s  published  by,  for,  and  of 
Marylanders.  It’s  “Magazine,”  the 
picture  section  distributed  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  One  thousand- 
line  page  size,  printed  in  compel¬ 
ling  gravure.  Impact  to  sell  your 
goods! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baitimore  Sunday  Sun 


Block  Sponsors 
Young  Korean's 
Studies  in  U.  S. 

Seoul,  Korea — ^The  American 
scenes  he  has  come  to  kiunr 
through  magazines  and  books 
soon  will  become  realities  for  a 
26-year -old  Korean  who  is  on 
his  way  to  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  through  the 
generosity  of  William  K.  Block, 
American  newspaper  publi^er. 

Kim  An  Hop,  who  has  been 
serving  as  an  interpreter  for 
the  46th  Military  Government 
Team  at  Wonju,  Kangwon  Prov¬ 
ince,  still  can’t  believe  his  fond¬ 
est  dream  is  coming  true. 

“I  am  a  very  lucky  boy,"  he 
says,  his  black  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Block,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  the  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade,  is  awaiting  Kim’s  arrival 
with  equal  anticipation.  It  will 
mean  renewal  of  a  friendship 
begun  in  October,  1945,  when 
the  young  Korean  was  assigned 
as  Captain  Block’s  interpreter 
in  tile  52nd  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  Headquarters  at  Kangwon 
Province. 

The  two  worked  side  by  side 
until  Captain  Block  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  United  States 
Army  Military  Government  in 
Korea  in  May,  1945.  Together 
they  shared  some  of  the  many 
complex  problems  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  Korean  in¬ 
dependence. 

Through  the  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  USAMGIK, 
it  was  arranged  for  Kim  to  be 
among  the  first  Korean  students 
to  be  sent  to  an  American  c(d- 
lege  for  a  four-year  course  since 
the  liberation. 
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PHILPOTT 

Intemationdl 
Analyst  and 
Commentator 

American  and  Canadian  papM 
have  proved  PHILPOTT  to  be 
sui  editorial  page  clrculatloB 
getter  of  the  first  order  and 
a  preatlge-bullder. 

Write  now  for  sample 
columns  that  an 
building  a  fast-grow¬ 
ing  audience  coast  to 
coast! 

VANCOUVER  sun) 
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for  wherever  men  make  news 


guarantees  dependable,  superior  coverage 


DIPLOMATIC  ACES 

ASSIGNED  TO  MOSCOW  CONFERENCE 


Eddy  Gilmore 


distinguished  writers  compose  The  Associated  Press’ 
diplomatic  team  ready  for  assignment  to  the  Moscow 
conference  of  foreign  ministers. 

Eddy  Gilmore— Outstanding  American  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  five  years,  Gilmore  got  the 
famous  Stalin  pronouncement  on  the  United  Nations 
and  peace. 

John  Hightower  -  Chief  of  AP’s  Washington 
diplomatic  staff,  Hightower  has  produced  a  series  of 
exclusive  news  beats  as  the  result  of  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  diplomats. 

J.  Wes  Gallagher— Fearless,  vigilant  reporting  of 
the  Allied  fighting  forces  in  Europe  has  been  followed 
up  by  Gallagher  with  brilliant  interpretive  stories  on 
Germany,  where  he  directs  AP  coverage. 

Qualified  specialists,  these  men  will  provide  the  top- 
notch  coverage  which  AP  papers  regard  as  typical 
AP  coverage. 


John  Hightower 


J.  W.  Golloghor 


by  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


‘Boss’  Dodge  Retires; 
Famed  L.  A.  Art  Chief 


By  Don  Taylor 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Arthur  B. 

(Boss)  Dodge,  oldest  active 
newspaper  art  department  chief 
in  the  United 
States,  has  re 
tired.  ‘‘Boss," 
who  will  be  84 
in  July,  has 
headed  up  news¬ 
paper  art  de¬ 
partments  for 
more  than  a 
half  -  century 
and  has  been 
chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times 
art  staff  since 
January.  190^  Uodge 

Dean  of  Pa 

cific  Coast  newspaper  illustra¬ 
tors,  he  helped  to  develop 
the  talents  of  dozens  of  car¬ 
toonists  and  illustrators  —  Jim¬ 
my  Swinnerton,  George  Her- 
riman.  Rube  Goldberg,  “Tad" 
Dorgan,  Jimmy  Hatlo,  Homer 
Davenport.  Bob  Day,  Charlie 
Plumb,  Cliff  McBride.  Charles 
Owens.  Bruce  Russell,  Max 
Newberry,  Dick  and  Gertrude 
Partington,  Harrison  Fisher  and. 
Henry  Raleigh. 

Expert  Wood  Engraver 

“Boss"  was  a  pioneer  in  news 
illustrating  on  the  coast.  An 
outstanding  wood  engraver,  he 
was  first  engaged  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  as  head  of 
its  art  department  when  wood 
cuts  were  the  only  medium  for 
newspaper  art.  He  worked  also 
on  the  San  Francisco  Call  and 
the  old  Los  Angeles  Morning 
Herald  before  joining  the  Times. 

An  expert  photographer,  he 
was  among  the  pioneers  of  rapid 
photo  transmission  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  he 
set  up  a  dark  room  in  Uie  cap 
itol  in  Sacramento  during  a 
political  convention,  and  photo¬ 
graphed  and  sent  wet  prints  of 
candidates  to  the  Chronicle  by 
messenger  as  fa.st  as  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made. 

With  Ralph  Trueblood,  then 
editor  of  the  Times,  he  devel¬ 
oped  “telephotograving”  in  1923. 
Tiiis  method  transmitted  the  es¬ 


sential  elements  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  a  telegraph  code  from 
which  a  wash  drawing  of  the 
picture  could  be  created.  As  the 
result,  the  Times  was  able  to 
print  a  picture  of  Dempsey's 
knockout  of  Firpo  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  as  well  as  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Japanese  earth 
quake  on  the  day  after  they 
were  received  at  Victoria.  B.  C. 

He  went  to  New  York  in  1885, 
sketched  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
as  it  lay  in  sections  on  Bedloe 
Island  and  sent  his  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  back  to  the  Chronicle, 
which  was  thus  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  first  American  news¬ 
paper  picture  of  the  Lady  of 
Liberty.  He  was  known  as  a 
fine  “assignment  man,”  making 
studies  and  sketches  of  impor¬ 
tant  news  events  on  the  spot. 

Bos.s  has  always  had  a  warm 
spot  in  his  heart  for  kids  with 
art  ambitions.  “A  procession  of 
youthful  cartoonists  used  to  pes¬ 
ter  him.”  recalls  Cliff  McBride. 
“Boss  studied  our  creations 
carefully  and  treated  us  like 
adults.  He  was  the  first  great 
man  of  my  youth  and  now,  after 
27  years.  I  admire  him  even 
nwre.” 

Boss’  etchings  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  American  Federation 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  art  museums. 

Boss  was  born  July  9,  1863,  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  hon¬ 
ored  last  July  on  his  83rd  birth¬ 
day  at  a  dinner  attended  by  30 
of  his  newspaper  friends. 

"Oh,  Boss,”  one  of  them  asked, 
“what  ever  became  of  that  horse 
that  you  used  to  ride  to  work 
every  day  for  so  many  years?” 

“I  just  outlasted  him.”  Boss 
replied. 

■ 

Price  Rise  In  Hartford 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Effective 
Feb.  17  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  Hartford  Times  increased 
their  prices  from  four  to  five 
cents  a  copy.  The  Sunday 
Courant  jumi^  from  12  to  15 
cents. 


OHIO  SELECT 
LIST  NEWSPAPERS 

JONN  W.  CULUM  CO. 
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Chicago  Times 
Helps  Police 
And  Firemen 

Chicago — Graphic  demonstri 
tions  of  the  part  a  newspa. 
per  can  play  in  communitj 
service  recently  were  given  h 
the  Chicago  Times,  which  in  tht 
past  fortnight  has  made  impor 
tant  strides  in  increasing  tbt 
protection  of  Chicagoans  agai.),. 
the  hazards  of  fire  and  traffic 
accidents. 

Increased  fire  protection  was 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
preliminary  work  of  Thomas 
Drennan.  city  hall  reporter  of 
the  Times.  In  examining  the 
city  budget  report,  he  discov 
ered  that  the  Chicago  fire  de 
partment  was  “short”  300  fire 
men. 

This  shortage  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  Chicagoans  and 
responsible  officials  by  the 
Times  in  an  editorial  whidi 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  undermanned 
department  effectively  to  han^e 
two  major  fires  at  once. 

Action  by  the  city  budget  di 
rector  and  finance  commit¬ 
tee  chairman  followed  inune 
diately. 

Latest  move  of  the  Times  in 
its  continuing  compaign  for  traf¬ 
fic  safety  has  been  to  equip  Chi 
cago  traffic  policemen  with  il¬ 
luminated  batons  for  night  traf 
flc  control. 


Hews  AMOTHee  ReASOM  Wm 
Mews  Men  Use  Peess  Wieeiess 
txctusivetrH 


Pete  Zaun,  our  assistant  direaor 
of  operations,  has  over  a  quarter- 
century  of  radio  experience  be¬ 
hind  him,  making  him  one  of  the 
leading  press  communication  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  business.  He  is  one 
of  the  men  who  work  to  give 
newsmen  better  service  via  Prewi. 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  .  .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THe  WORLD'S  ONLY  COmmUMICATIOHS 
CARRISR  SRSemCALLY  DSSIOMSD 
TO  SSRVe  THE  PRESS, 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  inc. 

Exacwtive  and  Salas  Offica,  1475  MOADWAY,  NIW  YOtK  U 


P.  E.  ZAUN 


Front  page,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Sept.  15,  1923,  showing  “telephoto- 
graving"  of  Dempsey-Firpo  light. 


Newark  Call  Building 
To  House  Radio  Studios 

Newark,  N.  J. — Newark’s  $64 
question — what  would  happen  to 
the  three-story  building  once 
occupied  by  the  Newark  Sunday 
Call — was  answered  this  week. 
’The  Newark  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  use  the  building 
for  studios  for  its  new  radio 
station.  At  the  same  time,  the 
News  announced  it  has  been  as¬ 
signed  WNJR  as  its  call  letters. 

Negotiations  for  establishment 
of  a  radio  station  have  included 
purchase  of  WBYN  of  Brooklyn 
by  the  News  and  subsequent  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  FCC  for  transfer 
of  the  1430  wave  length  to  New¬ 
ark  and  an  increase  in  power  to 
5,000  watts.  WBYN  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  when  the  News  begins  to 
operate  WNJR. 


CNICAOO  ClIVIiANO  NEW  TORK  CINCINNATI 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


An  /nfernof  tonal  Dally  News  pa  per 


^^AdwrtiHementH  in  our  favorite  neirnpaper 

€*ertainiy  make  nhoppiny  easier 


Time  and  again,  readers  of  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  plan  their  shopping  trips 
around  the  merchandise  advertised  in  this 
newspaper.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
a  regular  MONITOR  advertiser  writes:  “It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  get 
acquainted  with  your  readers,  and  on  many 
occasions  they  have  let  us  know  that  they 
appreciate  our  merchandising  through  your 
paper,  and  they  have  showed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  becoming  steady  customers  for  our 
products.  ” 


Advertising  response  from  this  news¬ 
paper  is  often  remarkable.  MONITOR  readers 
recognize  the  reliability  of  its  columns,  and 
these  readers  are  able  to  buy  in  volume. 

The  most  effective  means  of  reaching  this 
market  is  through  regular  advertising  in 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  May  we 
give  you  full  information  about  the 
MONITOR  MARKET?  A  telephone  call  or 
letter  will  bring  this  information  promptly. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON,  W.  1:  21-23  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 
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‘Empire  Editor’  Ready 
To  Roam  Any  Moment 

By  h  Harley  Murray 


DENVER,  Col.  —  Robert  W. 

( Red )  Fenwick,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire  editor  of  the 
Denver  Pott, 
claims  he  knows 
more  people  in 
the  mountain 
states  than  any 
other  individual 
— with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  top¬ 
flight  political 
figures  in  the 
area. 

As  “Empire 
editor,”  his  job 
is  unique  in  the 
American  news¬ 
paper  field. 

Fenwick  is  reporter,  public 
relations  man,  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist.  As  reporter,  his  beat 
covers  all  or  part  of  13  states — 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Idaho,  North  Dakota,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  west  Texas. 

As  editor  he  lines  up  corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  Post  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  area, 
and  sends  them  assignments. 
The  actual  editing  of  their  copy, 
however,  is  generally  handle 
by  the  desk.  His  columns  in¬ 
clude  a  weekly  contribution  to 
the  Sunday  Post  editorial  page, 
and  an  “Empire  column,”  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Badger  edition 
of  the  Sunday  paper. 

Widely  Traveled 

“Red”  claims  his  wide  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  over  the  vast 
area  only  partly  on  the  basis 
of  his  experiences  as  Empire 
editor,  a  post  he  has  held  only 
since  March.  1946.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  traveled  the  moun¬ 
tain  states  territory  in  various 
capacities: 

First,  when  in  high  school, 
on  a  tour  with  a  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  crew  through  several 
states. 

Second,  as  a  “hot  wire”  line¬ 
man  with  several  power  com¬ 
panies,  and  as  a  line  man  for 
the  A.  T.  &  T.  and  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  Co. 

Third,  a  trip  via  freights, 
when  he  was  "on  the  bum,” 
after  very  brief  service  with 
the  Mexican  army  in  1929. 

The  last  experience,  says  Fen¬ 
wick,  happened  when  revolu¬ 
tion  threatened  south  of  the 
border,  and  he  and  a  companion 
from  Texas  joined  up.  He  says: 

“We  didn’t  stay  long.  We 
traded  across  the  Rio  Grande 
one  night,  and  I  headed  back 
for  Wyoming.” 

Other  Jobs  he  held  included 
several  summers  on  Wyoming 
ranches,  beginning  in  his  grade 
school  days;  work  as  a  bell  hop 
and  hotel  clerk  in  several  Wy¬ 
oming  towns,  and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  CCC  construction  camp 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


The  last  named  job  resulted 
from  his  entry  into  politics  in 
1932,  and  it  was  about  the  same 
time  that  he  first  moved  into 
the  newspaper  field,  as  circula¬ 
tion  promoter,  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  news-gatherer  for  a 
Greybull,  Wyo.  weekly. 

In  1936,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Casper  Times,  became  city 
editor  in  three  months,  and  later 
transferred  to  the  Casper  Trib 
une-Herald.  Meanwhile  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Natrona 
( Casper )  County  Democratic 
committee,  and  was  picked  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  state 
Democratic  central  committee. 

His  political  career  was  cli¬ 
maxed  with  two  years’  service 
as  secretary  to  U.S.  Senator 
Harry  Schwartz  in  Washington, 
but  after  Schwart^  bid  for  re- 
election  failed  in  1942,’  Red 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Denver 
Post. 

Auignment  in  Alaska 

His  first  spectacular  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  Post  was  a  trip 
he  arranged  for  himself — par¬ 
tially  on  his  vacation  time — to 
Alaska.  Fenwick  became  an 
accredited  war  correspondent,  as 
he  travelled  on  the  air  route  to 
the  north.  His  series  of  stories, 
which  included  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  waste  along  the  Alcan 
Highway,  attracted  nationwide 
attention. 

Subsequent  assignments  in¬ 
cluded  following  the  Republican 
Party  campaign  as  political 
writer  in  1944.  the  state  house 
beat — the  “hottest”  run  in  the 
days  when  William  Shepherd 
was  editor-publisher  of  the  Post, 
and  an  air  trip  to  Mexico,  which 
produced  a  series  of  full-page 
feature  stories. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  and 
Lawrence  Martin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  picked  Fenwick  as  the  Post’s 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire  editor, 
only  a  few  days  after  Hoyt 
came  here,  and  decided  that  the 
newspaper  should  be  the 
spokesman  for  the  area,  with 
its  wealth  and  untapped  re¬ 
sources. 

“Red”  toured  from  the  Can¬ 
adian  border  to  New  Mexico, 
selecting  correspondents,  pick¬ 
ing  up  short  items  and  a  few 
big  stories,  and  acting  as  public 
relations  man  for  the  Post.  He 
met  with  mayors  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  with  cattlemen, 
miners,  ordinary  people. 

After  his  return  to  Denver, 
the  “luck  of  the  Irish”  gave  him 


FAST  AND  PRODUCTIVE 

is  what  thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  people  say  about  Editor 
&  Publisher  Classified  Ads. 
You  have  some  need  today 
that  a  Classified  Ad  will  fill 
quickly  and  surely. 


Fenwick 


an  important  news  beat.  He 
relates: 

“I  got  a  cinder  in  my  eye  one 
night,  and  no  doctor  was  avail¬ 
able,  so  I  went  to  the  police 
station  for  assistance.  The  po¬ 
lice  surgeon  was  out  on  a  call, 
so  I  stopped  into  the  press¬ 
room.  where  I  had  been  only 
once  or  twice  before.  The  Post 
had  no  night  police  reporter  at 
that  time.  Someone  came  in  to 
report  that  a  man  had  barri¬ 
caded  himself  in  his  home  in 
Westwood  and  was  shooting  at 
everyone  in  range.  I  rushed 
out,  called  a  photographer,  and 
we  went  out.” 

Westwood  is  a  Denver  suburb, 
so  the  call  did  not  come  over 
the  police  radio,  and  had  Fen¬ 
wick  not  dropp^  into  the  sta¬ 
tion,  it  might  have  been  one 
or  two  hours  before  the  night 
desk  man  at  the  Post  would  have 
heard  of  it. 

The  barricaded  man  fought  off 
police  for  four  hours.  During 
the  battle.  Red  reached  him  by 
phone,  tried  to  talk  him  into 
surrendering,  but  received  an 
absolute  no.  and  the  seige  con¬ 
tinued,  until  the  man  die^  from 
a  police  bullet. 


Veterans  Start 
Batavia  Weekly 

Batwia,  N.  Y.  —  Louis 
Kustas,  editor  and  publisher,  an^ 
nounced  this  week  that  he  an4 
two  other  World  War  II  vet¬ 
erans,  Andrew  Syka  and  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Scannell,  have  started! 
a  16-page,  tabloid-size  weekly 
the  Batavia  Sun.  ’ 

Handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
chanical  help  and  admitted 
“not  professionals  at  this,”  Ku>. 
tas,  former  Navy  lieutenant,  r^ 
ports  that  it  is  “one  tough  job." 
But.  he  adds,  “We  are  getting  the 
paper  out  each  week  regardless 
of  loss  of  sleep,  and  those  ^ 
ceiving  it  seem  to  like  it  very' 
much.  j 

Syka,  also  an  ex-Navy  liea.  i 
tenant,  handles  sports  and  cir- 1 
culation,  while  Scannell  is  ad- 1 
vertising  manager. 
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Cinder  Out  of  His  Eye 
The  Post  had  the  first  com¬ 
plete  eye-witness  account  in  its 
next  day’s  editions.  Meanwhile, 
drifting  tear  gas  had  struck 
Fenwick,  and  the  cinder  in  his 
eye  was  washed  out. 

Shortly  afterwards,  “Red”  was 
sent  to  Texarkana,  on  the  Tex- 
as-Arkansas  line,  to  cover  the 
mysterious  shootings  which  ter¬ 
rorized  that  city.  Then,  he  took 
the  rodeo  circuit,  covering  Fron¬ 
tier  Days  at  Cheyenne,  other 
similar  events  and  horse  racing 
at  Raton,  N.  M.,  just  across  the 
Colorado  line.  _ 

In  Silverton,  Colo.,  he  was 
kidnapped  by  a  group  of  hard- 
rock  miners,  who  threatened  to 
hold  him  and  his  car  until  he 
promised  to  write  a  series  of 
stories  demanding  a  tourist  cha¬ 
teau  for  Silverton.  When  he 
said  such  assignments  had  to 
come  from  his  chief,  the  miners 
took  to  the  telephone  and 
threatened  to  come  after  Editor 
Martin. 

Fenwick  had  to  use  his  glib 
tongue  to  talk  himself  out  of 
that,  and  he  returned  to  his 
Denver  desk  24  hours  late. 

A  dog  poisoning  case  provided 
a  column  for  Fenwick,  written 
in  tear-jerking  style  which  drew 


distant  as  Nebraska,  Montana, 
New  Mexico  and  California.  Al¬ 
though  a  few  sophisticated 
critics  sent  in  ironic  letters,  one 
from  San  Diego,  Cal.  expressed 
the  feeling  of  many  readers: 

A  14-year-old  girl  wrote,  1 
wish  I  could  have  died  instead 
of  that  little  dog.” 

The  Empire  editor  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  threat 
of  a  new  dust  bowl — a  danger 
pointed  to  by  some  agricultural 
experts,  prior  to  recent  heavy 
snow  storms.  Although  he  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  a  flash  flood— “I 
went  to  find  a  dust  bowl,  and 
nearly  drowned,”  he  said— his 
series  provided  a  sobering  series 
of  possible  trouble  ahead. 

During  the  recent  election 
campaign,  Fenwick  left  his  desk 
to  work  as  publicity  man  for 
Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Republican 
candidate  for  senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  newspaper  man 
returned  to  the  Post  and  his 
Empire  “beat”  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  campaign  ended  with 
Hurley’s  defeat  by  a  narrow 
margin. 

Fenwick  lives  in  a  hotel,  even 
when  in  Denver,  with  a  suitcase 
and  typewriter  as  his  portable 
belongings.  The  rest  of  his 
clothes  are  in  a  foot  locker  in 
his  car.  He  writes  of  industry, 
crime,  agriculture,  mining,  cat¬ 
tle.  oil  and  people — and  once  had 
stories  with  four  different  date¬ 
lines  in  the  same  edition. 
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Air  Do  Somanirig . . . 

Election  Day  In  Chicago  was  Nov.  5di...Ten  days 
later,  the  campaign  signs  and  banners  were  eyesores... 
somebody  complained  to  Handy  Andy.  Andy  phoned 
the  re-elected  State  Senator,  Vm.  J.  'Botchy*  Connors... 

Sen.  Connors  summoned  ten  helpers,  two  trucks,  his 
jeep... removed  500  posters  the  first  day,  started  a 
bonfire  in  a  vacant  lot,  promised  to  keep  it  burning 
until  his  district,  the  39th,  was  clean  as  a  whistle. 

'Somebody  ought  to  do  something  about  it*  has 
been  a  popular  sentiment  ever  since  Adam... and  Andy 
is  that  Somebody  I  Bom  al  the  Chicago  Sun  in  April, 

1945,  he  has  been  busy  since  birth  with  complaints 
from  Sun  readers,  finds  assignments  on  his  own. 

Ris  agenda  to  date  lists  loose  gutters,  dirty 
alleys,  defaced  monuments,  deficient  drainage, 
dangerous  comers  without  traffic  lights, 
deafening  noises,  dilapidated  buildings, 
open  manholes,  sunken  sidewalks,  caved-in 
street  sections,  broken  bridge  rails,  leaking 
water  conduits,  ragweed  and  poison  ivy, 
rotting  trees,  sharp  stones  on  bathing 
beaches,  street  car  tracks  tough  on  tires, 
gambling  joints,  neighborhood  vandals, 
marijuana  plants,  a  Peeping  Tom  pestering  a 
girls'  club. ..He  fixes  responsibility,  keeps  on  the  trail  of 
public  officials  or  private  owners  until  he  gets  action. 

And  in  twenty  months  has  accomplished  156  missions  that 
make  Chicago  a  better,  safer,  more  pleasant  place  to  live. 

Handy  Andy  gets  action... because  his  soap  box 
is  the  Chicago  Sun,  which  has  enough  regard,  respect 
and  confidence  of  enough  people...he  represents  so  much 
potent  public  opinion  that  no  one  can  afford  to  ignore  it 
These  people  in  Chicago  wanted  The  Sun,  pay  5c  a 
copy  for  it,  believe  in  it  and  support  it  Vith  such  readers. 
The  Sun  moves  merchandise  as  well  as  minds...published 
more  than  13,500,000  lines  of  advertising  in  1946.. .is  a 
frequent  first  in  results,  a  consistent  producer  at  a  profit 
And  while  The  Sun's  more  than  300,000  daily  and 
450,000  Sunday  circulation  doesn't  cover  all  of  the 
Chicago  market.. .no  national  advertiser  covers  all  the 
market  or  the  best  of  it — without  The  Sun. 

CHICAGO  dUN. 

4001  West  Madison  St,  Chicago  6,  III. 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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^  He’s  Westbrook  Pegler,  Mr.  Publisher,  whom  188  newspapers 
already  have  on  their  staffs.  Some  pay  more,  some  pay  less.  But  no  indi¬ 
vidual  paper  could  employ  him  exclusively  at  many,  many  times  the 
amount  they  now  pay  for  him. 

Pegler  is  known  as  a  columnist.  He  writes  a  column  called  *^As  Pegler 
Sees  It”--but  he  considers  himself  first  of  all  a  reporter— a  reporter  with 
pencil  and  pad,  with  a  handy  telephone,  a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  never- 
failing  ”nose  for  news.” 

Pegler  hates  grafters,  racketeers,  chiselers,  thieves  by  any  name,  and 
fourflushers.  He  hates  them  because  they  are  bad  for  the  country— and 
when  he  gets  after  them  he  doesn’t  let  up  until  he  has  obtained  .every  last 
fact  of  their  wrongdoings  and  put  them  where  they  belong. 

It  was  a  crooked  union  boss,  now  in  prison,  who  exclaimed,  ^^I’ve  been 
Peglerized”— an  expression  that  has  since  been  echoed  by  dozens  of 
racketeers. 

Reporter  Pegler’s  stories  have  brought  about  scores  of  prosecutions 
and  prison  sentences.  They  have  thrown  the  light  of  publicity  and  the 
effectiveness  of  public  opinion  on  countless  national  evils. 

His  writings  are  not  only  interesting  and  packed  with  news— they  bring 
results. 

When  you  put  Westbrook  Pegler  on  your  staff  at  whatever  amount 
you  have  to  pay  for  his  column,  you  are,  indeed,  hiring,  ”THE  NO.  1 
TOP  REPORTER!” 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager 
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Comic  Cartoon, 
Quiz  Enliven 
City  Page  Ears 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Taking  a 
cue  from  magazine  editors  who 
have  discovered  the  appeal  of 
spot  cartoons,  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  Gannett  morning 
newspaper  here,  has  called  upon 
its  art  department  for  “mini 
comics"  and  quiz  games  to  en¬ 
liven  the  ears  of  the  city  page. 

The  “mini-comics"  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  Staff  Artists  Bob 
Meagher  and  Jerry  Maloney  in 
response  to  a  request  from  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  George  R.  Shoals 
for  a  cartooned  ear  of  a  light  or 
humorous  type. 

The  solution  worked  out  by 
the  artists  was  a  series  of  comic 
strips  in  miniature,  usually  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  situations  which 
could  be  depicted  in  simple  pan¬ 
tomime.  Copy  was  inked  out  in 
4  X  9-inch  layouts,  reduced  to  line 
cuts  ltkx33«  inches. 

Both  local  events  and  stock 
cartoon  situations  were  utilized 
as  subject  matter,  e.g.: 


This  type  of  ear  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  interest  among  read¬ 
ers.  For  assistance  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  ideas,  the  artists  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  contest  among 
members  of  the  editorial  staff, 
with  cash  prizes. 

To  lend  variety  and  give  the 
artists  a  rest,  a  couple  of  quiz 
series  were  inaugurated.  The 
first  was  a  short  series  entitled 
“Isleography  Quiz.”  The  shape 
and  other  distinctive  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  world’s  10  largest 
islands  were  sketched  in  the 
ear,  and  identifying  text  was 
carried  on  an  inside  page. 
Source  material  for  this  series 
was  provided  by  the  National 
Georgraphic  Magazine. 

A  third  variation  is  a  series 
entitled  “Corner  Quiz.”  This 
quiz  game-ear  gives  a  line  draw¬ 
ing  of  an  unusual  animal,  and 
provides  identifying  information 
inside.  Reference  books  in  the 
library  are  used  by  the  artists 
for  source  material.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  new  series: 


CORNBR  QUIZ 


ANSWER 


Every  Other  Sunday 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser -Journal  has  started  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  eight-page  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement  on  al¬ 
ternate  Sundays.  The  supple¬ 
ment  is  made  up  of  features  by 
staff  reporters  and  statewide 
correspondents,  illustrated  by 
staff  photographers. 


'Good  Old  Days' 
Will  Be  Recalled 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. — An  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Mineral  Point  Tribune 
to  be  published  in  September 
will  be  full  of  indignant  remarks 
about  slavery  and  will  advertise 
eggs  at  6  cents  a  dozen. 

Publisher  D.  M.  Morgan  has 
announced  he  will  print  souve¬ 
nir  copies  of  the  newspaper’s 
first  edition  on  the  paper’s  100th 
anniversary. 

Founded  in  September,  1847, 
by  George  Bliss,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  the  Tribune  has  missed 
only  two  daily  editions.  Morgan 
has  been  publisher  since  1938. 

Scripps  and  Harper 
Scions  on  Some  Staff 

Memphis,  Tenn. — More  than  50 
years  ago,  E.  W.  Scripps  was  a 
young  newspaperman,  and  J.  C. 
Harper  was  a  young  lawyer.  Mr. 
Scripps  hired  Mr.  Harper  to  han¬ 
dle  a  case,  and  the  association 
became  a  lifelong  one  during 
which  most  of  the  present 
Scripps  -  Howard  newspapers 
were  founded. 

Mr.  Scripps  and  Mr.  Harper 
are  both  gone  now,  but  at  ad¬ 
joining  desks  in  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  city  room  toil  two 
reporters,  Tom  Meanley,  grand- 
.son  of  Mr.  Scripps,  and  Alfred 
C.  Andersson,  grandson  of  Mr. 
Harper.  They  share  a  phone — 
and  are  married  to  sisters. 

Two  floors  below,  at  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  desk  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  is  Bob 
Paine,  son  of  the  late  R.  F.  Paine, 
Mr.  Scripps’  first  editor. 

■ 

3  Latin-Americans 
Attend  Minn.  U. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Three 
Latin-American  newspapermen, 
now  enrolled  in  University  of 
Minnesota  classes,  have  in¬ 
creased  to  13  the  number  of 
journalists  from  Central  and 
South  America  sent  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  State  De¬ 
partment  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  three  are  Alfonso  Ar- 
gudin.  assistant  editor,  El  Uni¬ 
versal  Grafico,  Mexico  City; 
Jose  Gerbasi,  political  reporter, 
El  Universal,  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela;  and  Alberto  Linares,  for¬ 
mer  correspondent  for  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  and  United  Press  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  and 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chile. 

■ 

$70  Scale  for  5-Year 
Reporters  in  Knoxville 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  Editorial 
employes  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  will  receive  raises  aver¬ 
aging  17%  under  a  contract  just 
.sign^  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Minimum  salaries  of  $70  a 
week  for  general  reporters  of 
five  years’  experience  was  estab¬ 
lish^  in  a  new  classification, 
the  previous  contract  having 
stopped  with  a  $54  minimum  for 
fourth  year.  Cub  reporter  mini- 
mums  were  upped  from  $27.50 
to  $32.50. 


Weller  Urges 
Press  to  Watch 
Remote  Fronts 

Chicago — It  is  essential  for 
American  newspapers  to  keep 
alert  to  the  remote  political 
fronts,  especially  those  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  during  the  “half 
peace”  that  now  exists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  ’Weller,  Chicago 
Daily  News  correspondent,  home 
after  2Vi  years  of  foreign 
service. 

“The  main  danger,”  he  said, 
“is  that  we,  as  newspaper  people 
will  allow  the  public’s  interest 
in  foreign  affairs  to  become 
channelized  into  the  United 
Nations  or  in  discussions  about 
the  atomic  bomb.  The  real  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  world  is  not  being 
made  in  either  of  these  discus¬ 
sions.  but  on  the  remote  political 
frontiers.” 

Weller  has  been  doing  just 
that  type  of  reporting  for  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
since  the  war  ended.  He  flew 
with  the  “rebel”  forces  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  in  their  civil  war  against 
the  Dutch  and  he  later  covered 
the  Dutch  side  of  the  conflict. 
He  has  had  similar  experiences 
in  China,  covering  both  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  an<4  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists. 

Formerly  a  member  of  the 
Balkan  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  he  became  Balkan  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Daily  News 
early  in  1941.  He  was  the  first 
Allied  correspondent  to  enter 
Nagasaki  after  the  fall  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  spent  five  days 
there,  only  to  have  his  dis¬ 
patches  taken  away  from  him 
by  the  MacArthur  military  cen¬ 
sorship,  on  the  ground  that 
Weller  had  not  been  officially 
authorized  to  enter  Nagasaki. 

His  postwar  work  has  carried 
him  into  Manchuria,  China, 
Korea  and  Southeast  Asia.  In 
Manchuria  he  was  held  nearly 
three  weeks  incommunicado  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  Army. 

SNPA  Meets  Sept.  15-17 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  The 
Board  of  Directors,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  midwinter  meeting 
in  Atlanta  Feb.  10,  selected  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  for  this  year’s 
convention  Sept.  15-17. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THC  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  1946,  The  Sun’s 
Total  Advertising  volume 
was  600,000  lines  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  evening  newspaper. 
The  Sun  is  in  its  22nd 
eonsecntive  year  of  adver¬ 
tising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evoiing  field. 


Small  Business 
Group  to  Probe 
And  Give  Help 

Washington — The  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  has  reorgan¬ 
ized  with  George  F.  Meredith 
as  executive  director,  and  Chair¬ 
man  Kenneth  S.  Wherry  has  an¬ 
nounced  : 

“In  addition  to  the  newsprint 
inquiry,  many  other  national 
small  business  problems  have 
been  proposed.  As  quickly  as 
possible  the  committee  will  re 
view  these  and  determine  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  its  further 
program.” 

Under  Senator  Wherry’s  chair¬ 
manship,  the  committee  has  cast 
itself  in  a  new  role  and,  he  has 
stated,  “will  operate  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  organization  for  small  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  their  contacts  with 
governmental  agencies  and  other 
private  business  enterprises." 

The  service  most  frequently 
asked  for  in  replies  to  question¬ 
naires  sent  to  10,500  small  news¬ 
paper  publishers  was  assistance 
in  obtaining  newsprint. 

The  new  executive  director 
has  been  a  public  relations  and 
management  consultant,  later 
operated  his  own  business,  and 
was  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Small  Loan  Companies. 

■ 

72-Page  Special 

A  72-page  Achievement  Edi¬ 
tion  was  published  Feb.  10  by 
the  Winfield  (Kan.)  Daily 
Courier. 
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Aggressive  luxury  on  all  sides 


of  New  York,  The  Chronicle  is 
the  newspaper  ofpeople  who  want 
KjrTl  to  know,  a  readership  not  limited 
wjry  by  income  or  social  levels.  Open 
■S''  door  to  the  best  homes  in  the  city, 
on  the  Peninsula  and  across  the  Bay 
...The  Chronicle  has  gathered  the  best 
of  Northern  California  purchasing  power 
in  a  single  potent  package. 

And  it  is  patently  productive  .  .  • 
carries  most  of  the  advertising  of  the 
major  department  stores . . .  ranks  highest 
with  most  of  the  best  forty  retail  stores 
.  . .  and  delivers  profitable  volume  for 
the  major  stores  on  Market  Street. 

For  top  trade  or  top  volume  in  any 
price  line  The  Chronicle  gets  first  call ! 
Ask  a  representative  for  specific  data . . . 


A  twenty-four  year  old  Englishman  on 
a  world  tour  sent  his  newspaper  in  India 
glowing  accounts  of  San  Francisco . . . 

He  took  tuppence  ha’penny  rides  on 
the  cable  cars  .  .  .  was  astonished  by  the 
“aggressive  luxury  on  all  sides”  and  the 
“unlimited  wealth  in  the  streets”. . .  strolled 
on  Kearny  Street  “where  the  finest  shops 
are  situated,”  saw  “young  California  . . . 
expensively  dressed,  cheerful  in  manner, 
and  self-assertive  in  conversation”  .  .  . 
was  staggered  by  forty  dollar  bonnets  and 
eighteen  dollar  shoes,  the  electric  lights 
and  plush  fittings,  the  wealth  of  gold  and 
pride  .  .  .  observed  that  San  Franciscans 
“make  greatly  and  they  spend  lavishly,  not 
only  the  rich,  but  the  artisans,  who  pay 
nearly  five  pounds  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  other  luxuries  in  proportion.” 


San  Francisco  can  still  make 
the  visitor’s  eyes  pop ...  he  will  not  Jy 

fail  to  notice  the  smart  dress  of  its 
the  high  fashion  shops, 
the  luxuries  shown  in  the  store 
windows,  the  sense  of  wellbeing. 

There  is  a  definite  basis  for  Kipling’s 
“aggressive  luxury” .  .  .  for  the  average 
San  Francisco  family  income,  (after  taxes) 
is  $4,986,  pretty  much  the  highest  in  the 
country  .  .  .  significant  in  that  too  SF 
families  buy  as  much  as  138  American 
families  elsewhere! 

Significant,  too,  is  The  Chronicle . . . 
native  owned,  owner  managed,  close 
meshed  with  the  mores  and  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Giving  probably  the  best 
coverage  of  world  news  in  any  paper  west 


women, 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 


The  writer  was  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  .'tal 
year  1889,  yet  strike  out  “plush  fittings”  .■ 

and  the  five  pound  suit — and  you  have  j  ' 
San  Francisco  today . . . 

■tITOI  ft  PUILISHIRfer  Faftreary  22,  1947 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representativts 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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PROMOTION 

Your  Good  Deeds  Live 
Afterward  If  Printed 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

FOR  YEARS  newspapers  have 

been  assiduous  in  selling  other 
enterprises  the  idea  of  publish¬ 
ing  an  annual  report  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Yet  few  newspapers  make 
such  annual  reports  themselves. 

This  lag  between  advice  and 
deed  is  unfortunate.  Newspapers 
are  so  much  taken  for  granted 
that  the  good  they  do  is  often 
lost  sight  of  while  the  evil  their 
critics  say  they  do  is  remem¬ 
bered.  The  annual  report  Is  an 
excellent  device  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  year’s  good  deeds. 

It’s  amazing  how,  in  retro¬ 
spect  good  de^s  mount  up,  too. 
You’ll  note  this  in  a  report  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  has 
Just  put  out  which  is  interest¬ 
ing  for  its  rarity  if  nothing  else. 
In  1946,  the  Journal-Herald 
helped  avert  a  utilities  strike, 
brought  about  a  grand  Jury  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  county 
home,  caused  a  state  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  state  mental  hos¬ 
pital,  saved  a  needed  school  tax 
from  failure.  This  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  good  deeds.  ’There 
are  many  others. 

The  report  is  published  as  a 
simple  folder,  8Vi  x  11  inches.  It 
is  titled  "We  Built  in  ’48  for 
your  extra  value  in  ’47.”  Ii 
notes  that  in  1946  the  Journal- 
Herald  increased  its  editorial 
content  more  than  30%  over 
1945.  an  average  of  over  20  col¬ 
umns  daily  in  each  of  the  two 
papers.  Eight  columnists  were 
added,  nine  comics.  Many  civic 
events  were  sponsored. 

All  in  all.  this  is  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  record.  It’s  a  safe 
wager  that  pretty  much  all  of 
it  would  have  gone  unnoticed 
if  this  folder  hadn’t  pointed  a 
Onger  at  it.  That’s  how  news¬ 
paper  accomplishment  is.  It’s 
constantly  being  wiped  out  by 
the  new  accomplishments  which 
a  new  day’s  news  brings  out. 

This  folder  is  an  annual  report 
addressed  to  advertisers.  It  has 
the  makings  of  a  splendid  an¬ 
nual  report  for  readers,  too. 
We  could  only  wish  that  its  de¬ 
sign  had  been  a  little  more  quiet, 
and  thereby  more  inviting  to 
read.  And  that  the  .section  head¬ 
ed  "Service  to  the  Public 
through  Continuous  Editorial 
Enterpri.se’’  had  been  the  first 
one  in  the  folder,  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  instead  of  the  last.  But 
that’s  carping.  It’s  a  fine  Job. 

Characters 

AS  NEAT  a  reprint  idea  as  we 

have  seen  in  some  time  drops 
in  from  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  which  packages  a  re¬ 
cent  series  of  business  paper 
advertisements  into  a  handy  12- 
page  booklet.  “Characters  in 
Advertising.”  it  Is  called,  and 
that  will  recall  to  you  the  cam¬ 
paign.  In  it  you  meet  The 
Space  Buyer.  T^e  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  A  Guy  Named  Joe  and 


various  other  assorted  charac¬ 
ters,  all  of  whom  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  getting  the 
Call^ulletin’s  story  over  to  you. 

At  the  same  time,  there  drops 
in  from  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune  a  single  reprint  of  a 
current  page  ad  from  Time,  with 
a  covering  note  from  John 
Cowles,  the  papers’  president. 
This  ad,  with  a  wonderful  cap¬ 
tion,  “How  to  Get  Caught  by  a 
Fish,”  :s  the  sixth  in  the  present 
campaign,  but  this  is  the  first 
repr'nt  we  ve  .«een.  ’The  cover¬ 
ing  novO  is  good,  almost  as  good 
as  the  ad.  which  is  quite  as 
good,  as  it  unfolds,  as  its  cap¬ 
tion.  What  we’re  trying  to  tell 
you  is  simply  this — here  is  a 
wonderful  ad  made  better,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  ad  do  a  good 
job  twice,  by  being  mailed  out 
as  a  reprint. 

Stockton  Stopper 

FROM  the  Stockton  ( Calif. ) 

Record  comes  a  28-page  mar¬ 
ket  data  booklet  that  is  as  in¬ 
formative  as  it  is  intriguing.  It 
is  informative  because  it  con¬ 
tains  facts  and  figures  on  prac¬ 
tically  every  page.  It  is  intrigu¬ 
ing  because  it  contains  photo¬ 
graphs  on  every  page  that  make 
the  facts  and  figures  come  viv¬ 
idly  to  life.  Front  cover  of 
this  booklet  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  Record’s  front  page.  Back 
cover  reproduces  the  editorial 
page. 

Both  covers  are  varnished,  and 
the  current  circulation  figure  is 
penciled  in  on  the  back  cover 
to  make  the  booklet  as  fresh  as 
today's  headlines.  Here  is  proof 
that  a  market  data  book  can  be 
alive  and  interesting,  and  the 
answer  is  as  simple  as  good 
photographs  that  show  what 
your  market  is  like  and  what 
ihe  people  in  it  do.  Center 
spread  of  the  booklet  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  color  map  of  San  Joaquin 
County  made  a  delight  to  look 
at — and  informative,  too — by  the 
symbolic  drawings  on  it  repre¬ 
senting  the  county’s  agricultural 
wealth.  To  Promotion  Manager 
Don  Reid,  a  deep  bow  and  a 
loud  cheer. 

Double  Value 

IT  HAPPENS  time  and  again. 

You  get  material  together  for 
staff  use  only,  and  then  decide 
it’s  too  good  to  confine  Just  to 
the  staff,  so  why  not  let  it  loose 
on  th(  advertisers,  too.  ’Diat’s 
what  happened  recently  with 
Hazen  Morse,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  Hazen  put  together 
a  fine  series  of  stories  about 
successful  New  York  retail 
stores  and  how  they  advertise. 
’These  were  distributed  Just  for 
staff  use.  Hazen  decided  this 
was  too  good  Just  for  the  staff. 
So  he  added  a  simple  little 
memo  slip  to  each  story — a  little 


memo  slip  signed  by  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dire^or  Vernon  Brooks — 
and  mailed  the  series  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Reception,  Hazen  reports, 
has  been  fine  all  around.  De¬ 
serves  to  be,  too. 


Retail  Sales  Trends 

MADISON  (Wis.)  Newspapers — 

Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin 
State  Journal — have  completed 
their  sixth  annual  measurement 
of  Madison  retail  sales  trends, 
covering  total  dollar  volume  of 
eight  principal  retail  classifica¬ 
tions. 

All  sales  figures  reflect  actual 
sales,  not  estimates,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  E.  H.  Burgeson  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  who  explains  that 
sales  figures  are  based  on  the 
sworn  statements  of  net  sales  as 
reported  in  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Income  Tax  Returns  which 
are  open  to  public  inspection. 

A  feature  of  the  study,  pub¬ 
lished  in  attractive  form  with 
charts,  is  that  it  shows  indi¬ 
vidual  and  cumulative  percen¬ 
tage  control  figures  on  grocery 
and  drug  as  well  as  six  other  re¬ 
tail  classifications.  Such  a  break¬ 
down  provides  sales  managers 
and  salesmen  with  a  basis  for 
accurate  appraisal  of  distribu¬ 
tion  potentials  of  each  retail 
outlet. 

Supplementary  data  include 
statistics  on  buying  power,  pop¬ 
ulation  and  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  rates. 


ead 


Centennial  Puzzles 
AS  a  Utah  Centennial  feature, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  is 
featuring  a  puzzle  photo  contest 
in  which  readers  submit  old 
pictures,  with  a  prize  of  $10  for 
the  best  one  each  week,  and  $5 
for  each  picture  published.  Ac¬ 
companying  stories  tell  where 
and  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


Boston  Globe 
Awards  First  10 
Fellowships 

Boston — The  first  10  winners 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  gIoIm 
World  War  H  Memorial  Fellow, 
ships  were  announced  last  week 
by  Dr  Lewis  Perry,  headmaster 
emeritus,  Exeter  Academv 
chairman  of  the  board  of  judges 
The  Globe  awards  will  make  poi^ 
sible  a  year  of  travel  and  study 
anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  with  the  giving  of  ll.ooo 
to  each  winner. 

In  establishing  the  Fellowshipi 
as  a  memorUl  to  the  men  and 
women  of  New  England  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  Globe  sought 
to  accomplish  two  objectives; 

“(1)  To  establish  a  memorial 
which  would  be  of  direct  bm. 
efit  to  the  generation  that  did 
most  of  the  fighting  in  the 
war. 

“(2)  To  establish  a  memorial 
which  would  work  toward  avert 
Ing  another  war,  by  encouraging 
international  goodwill  and  un 
derstanding.  This  the  Globe 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  encour¬ 
aging  the  exchange  between  na¬ 
tions  of  representative  young 
men  and  women.” 

Three  of  the  winning  candi¬ 
dates  will  study  in  Canada,  two 
in  Hawaii,  one  in  Mexico,  one 
in  Central  America  and  three  in 
South  America. 

The  10  Fellows  were  selected 
by  a  board  of  Judges  compost 
of  Walter  F.  Downey,  head¬ 
master,  Boston  English  hiA 
school;  Miss  Margaret  Curm! 
secretary.  United  Nations  or¬ 
ganization  in  Boston;  and  Dr 
Perry. 

Thirty  finalists  had  been 
chosen  after  personal  Inter¬ 
views  with  each  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  applicants  by  three 
members  of  the  Globe  staff. 


Fund  for  Shoes 
SHOES  for  imderprivileged  boys 
and  girls  are  being  bought 
with  proceeds  from  a  fund 
raised  by  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Union  through  public  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Disbursement  of  the 
money  is  supervised  by  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association. 

For  Aviertors 

IN  the  Page  One  Weather  ear, 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  News 
carries  "Flying  Data,”  giving 
ofiBcial  airport  data  on  ceiling, 
visibility,  barometer,  wind  di¬ 
rection  and  wind  velocity. 

Basketball  Tourney 
SPORTS  Editor  Frank  C.  Hyde 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal  has  inaugurated  a 
“Mail  Order  Free  Throw  Turna- 
ment”  among  high  school  basket¬ 
ball  teams.  Players  shoot  a 
designated  number  of  free 
throws  each  week  on  their  home 
courts  under  the  supervision  of 
their  coach  and  one  witness,  who 
is  named  by  the  newspaper. 
Scores  are  mailed  to  the  P-J 
sports  desk  for  tabulation  as 
to  team  and  individual.  Teams 
rotate  from  one  bracket  to  an¬ 
other  as  the  tourney  progresses. 


Supplement  Dropped 

Quebec — Suspension  of  its 
weekly  supplement,  a  16-page 
tabloid.  Is  announced  by  Quebec 
L’Evenement- Journal,  due  to  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  newsprint.  The 
.supplement  will  continue  in  the 
Quebec  Le  Soleil,  published  by 
the  same  company,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  paper  is  increasing  the  price 
of  the  Saturday  edition. 


Wood 
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WANTED: 
Pony  Autoplolts 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  AmoptaN 
nrsently  needed  If  you  ^  * 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  • 
not  in  mss  ...  let  os  make  yoo  a 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  lo 
MaMnwy 
1.  y.  omrn: 


WmC  Mi 
PtaMMe.  N.  J 
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Prewar  Owners 
Again  Control 
Italian  Papers 

The  political  views  of  the 
Italian  press  today  are  new, 
but  its  control  still  rests  in  the 
hands  of  many 
who  were  influ¬ 
ential  in  the 
country  before 
the  war,  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray, 

United  Press 
chief  in  Italy, 
disclosed  to  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher 
this  week. 

This  group, 
comprising  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors 
and  writers, 
promises  to  be¬ 
come  more  active  and  prominent 
when  the  government  loosens  its 
grip  on  newsprint,  Murray  said. 

“The  same  newspapers  that 
were  privately  owned  before  the 
war  are  among  those  that  are 
privately  owned  today,”  he 
went  on.  “They  are  owned  by 
the  same  publishers  and,  except 
for  slight  changes,  are  publish^ 
under  the  same  names.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  they  now  edi¬ 
torially  are  democratic.” 

“After  all.”  he  said,  “under  a 
dictatorship,  you  follow  orders 
or  go  to  a  concentration  camp. 
The  Allies,  when  they  came, 
took  this  into  consideration. 
They  seem  to  have  operated  on 
the  principle  that  the  Italian 
people  have  reformed  and,  rea¬ 
sonably  enough,  their  journalists 
along  with  them.  Editors  for¬ 
merly  Fascist  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  employ  reporters  who 
were  associated  with  the  under¬ 
ground  movement.” 

Among  those  who  escaped 
prosecution  by  the  Allies  are 
proprietors  and  staffs  of  Italy’s 
large  newspapers,  Murray  said. 

“These  men  went  back  to  their 
old  jobs,  at  flrst  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  Allied  Council,  but 
they  now  are  limited  only  by 
the  same  laws  as  govern  all 
Italian  writers.” 

Murray  said  the  press  in  Italy 
today  is  “free,  almost  to  the 
point  of  license. 

“All  shades  of  political  opin 
ion  arc  represented.  Papers  can 
and  do,  criticize  violently  all 
political  issues,  including  those 
supported  by  the  government. 
They  are  limited  only  by  a  law 
that  prohibits  personal  attack; 
on  the  King,  the  Pope  and  other 
notables.” 

There  is  not  mw  in  Italv  anv 
healthy  competitive  situation 
unong  newspapers.  Murray  re¬ 
ported.  The  obstacle  is  lack  of 
newsprint.  But  when  this  lifts, 
he  looks  for  privately-owned 
newspapers  to  be  dominant  over 
the  party  press  supported  by 
political  funds. 

■ 

Would  Reopen  Records 

A  bill  that  would  reopen  vital 
statistics  to  public  scrutiny,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  newspapers,  has  re¬ 
eved  partial  approval  of  the 
Maine  Senate  which  voted  18 
to  11  to  accept  a  minority  com- 
■oHtee  report  on  the  measure. 


ALL  SIGNS  POINT  TO  AN  UNPRE¬ 
CEDENTED  BUYING-POWER  FOR  THE 
TOPEKA  MARKET 

Topeka  is  rapidly  becoming  industrialized, 
with  new  plants  of  nationally  and  internationally 
famous  ^ms  represented,  but  those  40,7S3 
farms  of  an  encircling  21  Drive-In  Counties  will 
always  remain  a  double  assurance  of  buying- 
power. 

The  aforementioned  survey  shows  that  these 
farmers  are  willing  to  pay  cash.  Heading  a 
long  list  of  urgent  needs  are  electric  refriger¬ 
ators  and  washing-machines,  water  systems,  heat¬ 
ing  units,  floor  coverings,  remodeling  of  kit¬ 
chens,  new  bathrooms,  paints,  fencing,  all  farm¬ 
ing  machines. 

Every  rural  district  teems  with  plans  for  a 
hungry  world.  And  almost  everything  is 
raised  or  grown  in  an  area  of  fine  soil,  favorable^ 
weather.  As  far  back  as  1944,  the  farm  income 
was  over  $207,000,000.  Two  pioneer  news¬ 
papers — the  ONLY  ones  printed  and  published 
in  Topeka,  are  the  dominant  buying  influence 
for  the  entire  market. 


Responsive  market  are  usually  found  in  a 
steadfastly  prosperous  State.  The  two  go  to¬ 
gether.  Kansas  is,  and  always  has  been,  an 
area  of  vision,  of  promise,  and  of  tremendous 
ambition. 

A  conservative  survey  of  farmers,  for  example, 
brought  conclusive  evidence  that  Kansas  farmers, 
in  a  Post-War  eagerness  for  badly-needed  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kinds,  will  spend  between  $140,000,- 
000  and  $150,000,000. 

They  need  new  machinery,  new  agricultural 
supplies,  new  household  wants.  Already,  this 
vast  financial  surplus  in  flowing  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade.  And  it  is  money  wisely  spent 
to  create  more  money. 

Since  rural  families  constitute  a  little  less 
than  one-third  the  families  in  the  State,  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  Kansas  people  will  spend 
between  $400,000,000  and  $500,000,000  during 
these  Post-War  years. 


Tho  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAoming  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evonlng) 


Pubtuked  in  the  Cepitet  ef  Kmntmt,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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MORE  DAILIES  IN  1946 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book  Number,  which  will 
be  off  the  press  this  weekend,  should  pro¬ 
vide  considerable  consternation  to  those 
people  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  have 
been  making  capital  of  the  alleged  “de¬ 
cline"  in  the  number  of  U.  S.  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  facts  prove  the  contrary  to  be  true 
for  the  last  two  years. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1947,  there  were  1763  Eng¬ 
lish-language  daily  newspapers  in  this 
country — an  increase  of  14  over  1945.  In 
1945  there  were  5  more  than  in  1944  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  gain  of  19  in  two  years.  There 
were  more  dailies  being  published  on  the 
first  day  of  this  year  than  there  were  in 
1943,  1944  and  1945.  Including  the  four 
papers  in  Philadelphia,  Camden  and  Wat- 
erbury  that  have  gone  out  of  business 
since  Jan.  1  (at  least  two  of  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  renewed)  there  are  still  more 
dallies  now  than  there  were  in  those  afore¬ 
mentioned  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  E  &  P  Year  Book 
figures  reveals  that  in  27  states  there  were 
28  new  dailies  launched  in  1946  and  there 
were  14  suspensions.  This  will  be  illumi¬ 
nating  to  those  people  who  believe  the 
inaguration  of  a  daily  paper  is  a  guarantee 
of  its  continued  existence.  Of  the  net  gain 
in  dailies,  4  were  morning  papers  and  10 
were  evenings.  In  addition,  there  were 
12  new  Sunday  papers  started  during  the 
year. 

Some  readers  may  question  why  the 
E  &  P  figures  for  daily  newspapers  do  not 
compare  with  the  higher  figures  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Sons  which  were  released  this 
week.  Whereas  E  &  P  includes  only 
English-language  dailies  of  general  circu¬ 
lation,  N.  W.  Ayer  coimts  every  daily  pub¬ 
lication  including  foreign  language  and 
papers  of  specialized  interest. 

Also,  1946  saw  newspaper  circulations 
for  the  first  time  exceed 

50,900,000  DAILY. 

This  represents  a  5.2%  increase  over 
1945  and  a  21%  increase  over  1941.  News¬ 
paper  circulations  in  1946  reached  an 
average  daily  net  paid  of  50,927,505,  an 
Increase  of  2,543,317  over  1945  and  8,847,- 
114  over  1041.  In  addition,  Sunday  circu¬ 
lations,  not  included  in  the  figures  above, 
reached  a  new  high  of  43,665,364,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9.5%  over  the  previous  year. 

For  those  who  wonder  where  all  the 
increased  newsprint  has  gone,  a  little 
rough  estimating  will  prove  interesting. 
According  to  the  experts,  8,675  16-page 
standard  size  newspapers  can  be  printed 
on  a  ton  of  newsprint.  At  that  rate  the 
circulation  increase  of  1946  over  1945  was 
responsible  for  consuming  approximately 
90,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  1946  or  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  increased  available 
supply  over  1945.  On  the  same  basis,  the 
daily  circulation  increase  of  1946  over 
1941  consumed  about  315,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  or  about  seven-eighths  of  the  in¬ 
creased  supply  over  that  year.  Naturally, 
these  figures  are  not  exact  because  the 
16-page  size  is  not  standard.  They  are 
presented  only  as  an  estimate. 


EDIT(  )RIAL 


Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. — Hebrews, 

II:  1. 

WARNINGS  ON  NEWSPRINT 

INCLEMENT  WEATHER  and  a  serious 
boxcar  shortage  have  closed  seven 
Canadian  newsprint  mills.  The  danger  sig¬ 
nals  to  newspaper  publishers  are  obvious. 

We  don't  know  how  much  tonnage  has 
been  or  will  be  lost  by  these  closings,  but, 
whatever  the  amount,  it  is  lost  forever. 
It  cannot  be  made  up  by  mills  that  have 
been  operating  as  close  as  possible  to 
capacity  production.  With  shortages  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  many  areas  and  a  demand 
far  exceeding  the  supply,  this  loss,  small 
as  it  might  be  in  relation  to  the  total  out¬ 
put,  will  be  felt  by  many  publishers. 

The  36-day  inventory  reported  by  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  ANPA  should  not  give 
publishers  a  false  sense  of  security.  Many 
small  publishers  are  below  that  figure  and 
it  will  be  they  who  are  hit  by  this  tem¬ 
porary  mill  shutdown  if  they  are  not 
Judicious  in  their  newsprint  consumption. 
Even  the  larger  publishers  with  a  full  36- 
day  supply  on  hand  are  not  beyond  feel¬ 
ing  the  pinch  if  their  consumption  is  not 
supervised  with  an  eye  on  possible  re¬ 
ceipts. 

The  ANPA  has  provided  a  clarion  voice 
of  warning  in  this  situation.  Its  general 
manager,  Cranston  Williams,  said  this 
week;  “Newspapers  in  the  U.S.  would  do 
well  to  advise  the  public  that  newspapers 
generally  are  confronted  with  a  serious 
supply  situation  due  to  the  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  Canada  and  that  almost 
any  time  newspapers  will  have  to  curtail 
size  and  limit  the  use  of  paper." 

The  warnings  have  been  sounded.  From 
now  on  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
individual  publisher.  The  ANPA  and  its 
members  have  expressed  a  willingness 
and  desire  to  assist  other  publishers  who 
are  in  distress  because  of  newsprint  and 
may  divert  some  of  their  own  paper  to 
them,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  any  publisher 
will  help  another  who  has  ignored  the 
current  danger  signs  and  continued  to  use 
his  newsprint  lavishly  with  the  hope  that 
someone  will  help  him  out  if  he  gets  in 
trouble. 

On  the  price  situation,  the  ANPA  has 
verbally  slapped  publishers  who  are  pay¬ 
ing  fantastic  prices  for  spot  newsprint. 

The  mills  could  correct  that  situation 
by  diverting  tonnage,  from  those  who  sell 
it  at  high  prices  on  the  open  market,  to 
legitimate  publications  that  are  unable  to 
make  a  mill  connection  or  obtain  news¬ 
print  through  honest  paper  merchants. 


ANPA  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  research  pro. 

gram  authorized  by  the  ANPA  board  of 
directors  is  welcome  news.  For  the  first 
time  in  newspaper  history  a  coordinated 
research  program  is  under  way  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  our  newspapers.  Ener¬ 
getic  mechanical  men  have  spent  countlea 
time  and  energy  trying  to  solve  the  many 
production  problems,  but  the  answers  still 
remain  almost  as  far  away  as  they  were 
forty  years  ago. 

The  ANPA’s  research  consultants  state: 
“What  little  research  has  been  undertakep 
has  not  been  coordinated  in  any  general 
program  which  would  establish  a  con¬ 
tinuity  beneficial  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  prevent  duplication  of  effort” 

Only  through  the  coordination  of  all 
research  being  done  by  ink,  paper  and 
equipment  manufacturers,  plus  some  ex¬ 
perimenting  of  their  own,  can  newspaper 
publishers  ever  hope  to  improve  their 
techniques  and  their  product  with  the 
present  mechanical  devices. 

First  problem  for  the  research  program 
is  the  first  impression  offset — that  age-old 
bugaboo  of  all  production  men.  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  plates  and  blankets  are  on  the 
agenda.  Considerable  experimentation  has 
been  done  by  various  newspaper  mechan¬ 
ical  men  with  mats  and  blankets  but  little 
has  been  done  in  examining  the  material 
which  finally  puts  the  impression  on  paper 
— the  plate.  It  may  be  that  the  whole 
secret  to  this  offset  problem  lies  in  a  new 
stereotyping  method  or  an  entirely  new 
material  for  press  plates. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  now  faced 
with  vastly  improved  reproduction  in  all 
competing  printed  media.  Their  future 
role  in  the  national  advertising  picture 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  what  im¬ 
provements  they  can  make  in  their  own 
reproduction.  The  program  warrants  their 
sustained  interest  and  support. 

NLRB  DECISION 

“WE  HOPE  that  honest  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  between  employers  and  labor  unioni 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  decision,"  sayi 
Nelson  Poynter  and  Chauncey  Brown  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Independent  and  Timet, 
regarding  the  NLRB  decision  in  their  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  ITU, 

We  hope  so,  too.  But  we  wonder! 

The  NLRB  said:  “Although  the  (Wag¬ 
ner)  Act  imposes  no  affirmative  duty  to 
bargain  upon  labor  organizations,  a  union'i 
refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith  may  re¬ 
move  the  possibility  of  negotiations  and 
thus  preclude  the  existence  of  a  situation 
in  which  the  employer’s  own  good  faith 
can  be  tested." 

In  other  words:  The  labor  union  does 
not  have  to  bargain  in  good  faith  but  un¬ 
less  it  does  it  cannot  catch  the  employer 
in  a  violation. 

That’s  a  heck  of  a  way  to  require  two 
parties  to  bargain  collectively  in  "good 
faith.” 

It  is  an  example  of  the  inequities  in  the 
Wagner  Act  absolving  unions  .of  all  ^ 
sponsibility  in  bargaining  which  should  be 
corrected  by  the  present  CongreM. 


PERSONAL 

jgNTION _ 

1  guY  JASMIN,  assistant  editor- 
<  in-chief  of  the  Montreal  Le 
!  Canada.  French-language  morn- 
f  ing  newspaper,  has  been  named 
i  editor-in-chief,  succeeding  Ed- 
I  mono  Turcotte  who  has  been 
'  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
Unit^  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  a  delegate 
in  1945  and  1946. 

Frederick  Lewis  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Petersburg 
Newspaper  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
i  Index-Progress,  at  the  annual 
I  meeting  of  stockholders,  held 
'  February  5.  George  H.  Lewis 
I  JE,  who  has  been  secretary  of 
the  corporation  for  several 
months,  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident.  Mrs.  Emma  Har- 
i  IB  was  re-elected  vicepresident, 
!  ind  Vnrr  T.  Campbell  was  re- 
;  umed  secretary  and  treasurer. 
!  Junius  P.  Fishburn,  president 
i  of  the  Times-World  Corporation, 
publisher  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  Roanoke  World-News, 
has  been  re-elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  Roanoke. 

Franklin  P.  Rogger,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  ( N. 
y.)  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily, 
has  been  appointed  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  service  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  1947  Red  Cross  cam- 


j  u  n  n 

M  0  N  T  G  O  MERY, 

tditor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Miami  Beach 
Sun  -  Star  has 
been  awarded 
the  annual  Tem¬ 
ple  Beth  Sholem 
Citizen’s  Award 
u  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Miami 
Beach  citizen  of 
1946. 

Edward  T. 

Fairchilo,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  seeking  aid  for  a 
new  highway.  Fairchild  arranged 
a  conference  with  the  governor, 
at  which  prominent  Athol  citi¬ 
zens  back^  Fairchild’s  plan. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation  by  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  board  of  trustees  on 
Feb.  7.  The  board  at  the  same 
time  reelected  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Cahill,  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  as  first  vice- 
president. 

Clarence  F.  Byrns,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Smith  Times  Record 
and  Southwest  American,  was 
cited  by  the  Fort  Smith  Ex¬ 
change  Club  for  “unselfish  and 
outstanding  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.’’ 

Wallace  Odell,  vicepresident 
of  Westchester  County  Publish- 
or*.  was  initiated  recently  as  a 
^fessional  member  of  Sigma 
fi*lta  Chi  chapter,  at  Syracuse 
university. 

E-  C.  (Ned)  Thomas,  asso- 
-  _ 


CUBAN  INTERLUDE 

On  a  swing  around  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Frederick  C.  Oechaner.  for¬ 
eign  news  staff  writer  for  Scrippa- 
Howard,  waa  joined  by  Mra. 
Oechaner  in  Havana,  Cuba,  for 
a  week  of  work  and  vacotioiL 
Oechaner  ia  former  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  chief  for  the  United  Preaa. 


ciate  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Moses  Lake  ( Wash. )  Columbia 
Basin  Herald  and  former  editor 
of  the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Moses 
Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Paul  Allen  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Lyons  (Kas. )  News,  and 
Mrs.  Laura  Prather  were  mar¬ 
ried  recently  in  Seymour,  Tex. 

Le  Roy  CxORE,  editor.  Fort  At¬ 
kinson  (Wis.)  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Fort  Atkinson 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Stewart  M.  Doss,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eastland  (Tex.)  Daily 
Telegram  and  at  one  time  with 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 


In  The  Business  Office 

S.  J.  DILENSCHNEIDER  of  the 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Scripps-Howard  papers 
in  New  York,  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  succeeding 
L.  S.  Fidler  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  office. 

Adelrick  Benziger,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  post  of 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Benziger  joined  the  paper,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1946,  to  handle  financial 
advertising  accounts  after  three 
and  one-half  years  in  the  Army 
Air  Force. 

Reginald  Marshall,  classified 


adve.  (ising  manager  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  a 
vice-chairman  of  the  1947  Red 
Cross  campaign  in  the  city. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Spartanburg  (S. 
C. )  Herald  Journal,  has  been 
elected  a  1947  director  of  the 
Spartanburg  Merchants  Bureau. 

Joe  Hart,  former  Cherokee 
County  news-circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  has  been  named  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Frank  Helderman,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Herald-Journal. 

Joseph  A.  Lubben,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation, 
publishers  of  the  News,  at  the 
annual  meeting  Feb.  12.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  late  J.  F.  Lubben,  for 
many  years  treasurer  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News. 


VoaKoetter  Lubben 

W.  H.  VosKoettef,  for  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years  circulation 
manager  of  the  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  Intelligencer  and  the  News- 
Register,  has  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Times,  morning 
and  Sunday. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 
director  of  the  Madison  and  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  has  been  appoint^ 
chairman  of  the  1947  Red  Cross 
fund  campaign.  He  has  served 
on  Red  Cross  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns  during  several  previous 
years. 

Mel  Stonecipher,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
annual  Red  Cross  drive  in  the 
community. 

Edwin  F.  Bachs,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  ^e  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  current  Salvation 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Most  Sensational  Development 
In  Realm  of  Outdoor  Life! 

”  You  can  tell  your  readers  the  best  times  of  each  day 
IN  YOUR  OWN  LOCALITY  for  hunting,  fishing,  observ- 
I  Ing  and  training  ail  forms  of  animal  Ufe. 

•  '  The  variable — "odd  hour" — feeding  periods  have  been 
scientifically  calibrated  by  John  Alden  Knight,  sports- 
I  man,  author,  and  creator  of  the  80LUNAB  TABLES. 

Commercial  fisheries  use  them,  and  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual  hunters  and  fishermen  have  proved  them 
accurate  in  years  of  severe  testing. 

j  Here’s  something  everybody  will  be  talking  about! 
Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

Dos  Moiaos  4,  Iowa  25  W.  4Stli  St..  Now  York  19.  N.  Y. 


Montgomery 


From  low  to  high  man  thoro 
or*  doily  chucklos  for  ovory 
membor  of  tho  family  whon 
they  visit  with  Mo  and  Pa 
Young  and  tho  young  ones 
in 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA 


a  really  human  comic 
2*coL 


For  proofs,  phone  or  wire 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

230  EAST  12-  ST«eel,  NEW  TO«K  17  N  t 


PERSONALS 
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Army  campaign  for  funds  in 
his  city. 

J.  Helen  Blask,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  display  advertising 
department  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Sonne 
Brothers,  Inc.  of  Utica. 

Lx.  CoL.  Albert  A.  Reidinger 
has  rejoined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Union-Star,  after  serving  more 
than  four  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

John  Dellner,  district  mana 
ger  for  the  Westchester  County 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York 
City  suburban  newspapers,  has 
Joined  the  Netv  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  circulation  department 
as  a  city  salesman. 

Jack  Roughan  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun, 
and  Mrs  Roughan  recently 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Jay  L.  Hammen,  one-time  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  Au¬ 
tomotive  News  and  DAC  News, 
has  joined  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  Parade. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

LOYAL  G.  COMPTON  of  the 

editorial  staff,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  of 
the  Miami 
Beach  ( Fla. ) 

Evening  Sun  f 

and  Daily  Trap-  f  M 

ics,  succeeding  1^  ^ 

C  o  L  L  I  s  L.  i  A 

(  Duke  )  Jordan, 

acting  managing 

editor  and 

sports  editor,  ^ 

who  will  devote  HbvA 

fulltime  to  the  BViK  . 

sports  desk. 

C.  W.  Orcutt,  Compton 
news  editor  of 

the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel. 

Lafitte  Howard,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff.  Knoxville  ( Tenn. ) 
News-Sentinel,  has  been  named 
news  editor. 

Frank  Elkins,  a  member  of 
the  sports  staff  of  ‘he  New  York 
Times,  has  received  the  Medal 
of  St.  Olav,  Norwegian  citation 
granted  to  foreigners  by  per¬ 
sonal  order  of  the  King  for  acts 
‘  deemed  helpful  to  Norway. " 
Elkins  was  honored  for  his  ar¬ 
ticles  on  winter  sports  in  which 
Norway  has  figured  prominently. 

James  J.  Strebig,  Washington. 
D.  C..  aviation  editor  of  the  As 
sociated  Press,  won  the  news 
paper,  open-class  competition  of 
Trans  World  Airline's  annual 
Aviation  Writing  Contest. 

Robert  A.  Barracks,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
( Ill. )  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

James  Boynton,  an  assistant 
city  editor,  Detroit  Times,  and 
practicing  attorney,  will  be  a 
sticker  candidate  for  Wayne 
County  Circuit  Judge  in  the 
Feb.  17  primaries. 

Reginald  Williams,  city  edi 
tor  of  the  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Tri¬ 
bune,  recently  purchased  a  news 
agency  in  West  Scranton. 

Thomas  F.  Murphy,  associate 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  has  been  renamed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Commission. 

William  F.  Kearns,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Bennington  (Vt. )  Banner. 
He  had  previously  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rutland  (Vt. )  Her¬ 
ald. 

Ed  Bolton,  former  city  editor, 
Winona  (Minn.)  Republican- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  copy  desk. 

Lloyd  C.  Borg,  director  of 
public  service,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  will  serve  for  the 
next  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Minneapolis  area  Boy  Scout 
council's  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee. 

Sprague  Vonier,  28,  make-up 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  been  named  assistant 
secretary  to  Mayor  John  L. 
Bohn. 

Warren  Kunkel,  who  joined 


the  editorial  staff  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  from  the 
Army  paratroops,  has  resigned 
to  go  to  New  York  City  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  Gene  Saffern 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  joined  the 
news  staff. 

Joseph  T.  McCourt,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Public  Relations 
Office,  European  Theatre  during 
World  War  II,  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  Campbell- Wirtz  As¬ 
sociates,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  public  relations  counsel. 

Ernest  Bailey,  reporter  for 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  is  new  president  of 
the  Memphis  Newspaper  Guild. 

George  Learned  is  manager  of 
the  news  bureau  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Santa  Maria,  Calif,  by 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News- 
Press. 

Bill  Bedell  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post.  Other  recent  ap¬ 
pointments  include:  Elbert 

Turner,  executive  state  editor; 
Morris  Frank,  roving  state  edi¬ 
tor,  and  William  H.  Gardner, 
assistant  city  editor. 

Wilbur  Kirkman,  manager  of 
the  reference  library  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  was  the  first  to  retire  un¬ 
der  the  insured  retirement  plan 
inaugurated  Dec.  1  1946.  When 
Kirkman  left  Feb.  1,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Maurice  B.  Amiot 
who  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
newspaper  since  1925. 

B.  F.  Henry,  makeup  editor, 
Knoxville  ( Tenn. )  News-Senti¬ 
nel  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Walter  T.  Pulliam,  city  hall 
reporter,  Knoxville  ( Tenn. ) 
News  Sentinel,  has  joined  the 
city  news  staff,  Washington 
Post. 

Laurin  H.  Healy  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Encyclopa^ia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  Inc.,  and  has  been 
succeeded  as  publicity  director 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Inc.,  by  James  Colvin.  Both 
Healy  and  Colvin  began  their 


writing  careers  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Colvin  was  for- 
merly  assistant  city  editor  of 
that  paper. 

William  Hersey,  formerly  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Rtg 
ister,  has  joined  the  businen 
news  staff.  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune. 

Ellis  C.  Stewart,  Afontgom 
ery  (Ala.)  Examiner  columnist 
and  former  contributing  editor 


Hammonds  Stewart 

to  the  Montgomery  Adwerttser, 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  James  i 
Folsom  to  the  post  of  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Record 
and  Reports,  in  which  he 
function  as  director  of  all  State 
publicity.  Ralph  Hammonds, 
combat  correspondent  in  Europe 
for  three  years  during  World 
War  II,  and  author  of  "My  GI 
Aching  Back,”  was  appoint^  as¬ 
sistant  to  Stewart. 

Mrs.  j.  Harold  Brislin  recent¬ 
ly  was  named  society  editor  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Scrantonian  to  succeed  Mas. 
William  J.  Vanston,  who  has 
resigned.  The  Scranton  News¬ 
paper  Guild  gave  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Vanston,  former 
financial  secretary. 

Homer  L.  Luttringer,  of  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Evening  Newt, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Newspaper  Guild  Jan. 
26,  succeeding  Sidney  Barson, 
also  of  the  Evening  News,  who 
was  chosen  treasurer. 

Jerry  MacMullen,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  waterfront 
reporter,  has  returned  to  active 
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BRENDA  STARR, . 

glamoroua  girl  reporter 
in  or  out  of  the  office. 
Here'*  an  exciting  daily 
and  Sunday  strip  as  fresh 
as  the  ink  on  your  latest 
edition.  Send  now  for 
proofs  and  prices. 


Ciicui  TIIMNE  ^lEw  York  News 

W  tn  won, 


Next 


move? 


There  have  been  some  strange,  and  apparently  unre¬ 
lated,  moves  on  this  checkerlnjard.  But  each  one  has  set 
in  motion  a  chain  of  events  which  reaches  deep  into  many 
homes  across  the  land. 

It  reaches  into  workers’  homes.  In  just  the  last  10  years 
the  expansion  of  General  Mills  products  has  caused  a 
corresponding  expansion  of  personnel — from  #»,699  in 
1936  to  10,664  in  1946.  More  significant,  the  annual  in¬ 
come  of  these  workers  has  gone  up  from  $12,099,979  to 
$30,069,281,  a  more  than  propxjrtional  increase. 

It  reaches  into  farm  homes.  During  this  ten-year  period 
our  bill  from  the  farmer  and  other  suppliers  of  the  raw 
materials  that  go  into  General  Mills  products  has  .sky¬ 
rocketed  to  over  $220,000,000. 

It  reaches  into  your  home.  As  a  customer  you  have 
felt  or  will  soon  feel  the  effects  of  this  e.xpansion  in  letter 
flours  for  your  kitchen  and  for  bakeries,  in  ready-to-eat 
breakfast  cereals,  in  time-saving  soups  and  quick-mixes, 
in  plastics  made  from  soybeans,  in  medicines  made  from 


wheat,  in  one  of  the  finest  ir*ns  ever  designed,  in  a  wholly 
new  kind  of  pressure  saucepan. 

V’et  during  all  these  years  there  is  one  thing  that  hasn’t 
changed  much.  That  is  the  rate  of  profit  which  General 
Mills  makes  on  the  products  it  sells  you.  During  the  past 
10  years  this  profit  has  averaged  less  than  3^  on  the 
dollar. 

By  continuing  to  make  more  useful  products  for  you, 
we  hope  to  continue  to  make  more  jobs  for  more  p>eople 
at  higher  pay,  and  to  return  a  reasonable  profit  to  our 
12,300  stockholders. 

That  is  the  next  move. 


If47,  General  Milit,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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navy  duty  as  an  officer  in  the 
intelligence  service,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Eldon 
Koontz,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

Jackson  Berger  has  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  San 
Fernando  Valley  Times. 

Leo  Donovan,  automotive 
writer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  wrote 
an  incisive  chapter  on  Detroit 
for  “Our  Fair  City,”  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  shortly  by  Vanguard 
Press.  It’s  a  study  of  20  Ameri¬ 
can  cities. 

William  Zack  has  resigned 
as  Detroit  Times  church  editor. 
Rhys  Jones,  political  writer,  is 
his  successor. 

Jean  Beckner  has  been  named 
food  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  replacing  Ada  Deggen- 
DORFER,  resigned. 

Freeman  Bishop  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  makeup  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening.  A  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff,  who  served  in 
the  Army  during  the  war,  he 
succeeds  Fredric  Pitts,  resigned. 

Stanley  Bailey  has  resigned 
as  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for¬ 
um  director  and  feature  writer 
to  return  to  the  Portola  ( Calif. ) 
Reporter  as  publisher  of  the 
weekly. 

Jack  Hewins  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Seattle  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Gail  Fowler,  who  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  assignment  on  the 
AP  sports  desk  in  New  York 
city.  Hewins  has  been  with  the 
AP  for  seven  years,  coming  to 
Seattle  two  years  ago  from  the 
Spokane  bureau.  Previously  he 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union. 

Robert  K.  Shellaby,  Latin 
American  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  left  recently 
for  an  air  tour  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area. 


CARRIERS  WHO  TOUCHED  ALL  THE  BASES 

Boseball  Commissioner  A.  B.  Chandler,  who  was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  carrier  dinner  oi  th« 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  poses  with  executives  of  the  newspopers  who  formerly  served  as  car¬ 
rier  boys.  Left  to  right:  Cliff  L.  Amall.  chief  pressman;  A.  B.  Guthrie.  Jr,,  former  executive  editor  oi 
the  Leader,  now  a  free-lance  author;  Ed  Templin.  promotion  manager;  J.  W.  Mann,  office  managar 
Thomas  L.  Adams,  circulation  manager;  Tom  R.  Underwood,  editor  of  the  Herald;  Chandler;  C.  G. 
Dickerson,  managing  editor  of  the  Leader,  and  Russell  E.  Scofield,  advertising  manager. 


Ricks  Shellaby 

Paul  B.  Ricks  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations  of 
Ekco  Products  Co.,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  housewares, 
cutlery  and  kitchen  tools.  He 
formerly  worked  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Star 
Times,  and  the  New  Orleans 
States  and  Associated  Press. 

Sydney  J.  Keith,  onetime  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  been  named  public 
relations  supervisor  for  the 


Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 

May  Lamberton  Becker,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “Readers  Guide”  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
is  one  of  nine  New  York  women 
appointed  to  advise  Russell  Sage 
trustees  on  college  programs. 

Lorimer  Heywood  has  re¬ 
joined  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  after  a  10-year  absence 
which  he  spent  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  PM. 

Maurice  Bernier,  parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  Quebec 
L’Evenement- Journal,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Quebec  Press 
Gallery  for  1947.  Abel  Vineberg, 
Montreal  Gazette,  was  chosen 
vicepresident,  and  Henri  Dutil, 
Quebec  Le  Soleil,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Lorenzo  Pare  of  the  Quebec 
L’Action  Catholique,  recently 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  to 
succeed  Morris  McDougau^  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Reginald  Hardy  of  the  Ottawa 
Bureau  of  Southams  was  elected 
vicepresident. 

Horace  Sutton,  travel  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  14-day  tour  of  the  West 
Indies  by  air  to  gather  material 
for  a  series  of  travel  articles. 

C.  D.  (Ollie)  French,  former¬ 
ly  head  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Sunday  art  department, 
has  been  appointed  editorial  art 
chief  to  replace  A.  B.  (Boss) 
Dodge  who  retired  after  42  years 
in  that  post.  Harold  Peterson 
was  named  to  take  French’s  for¬ 
mer  position. 

Victor  Schoffelmayer,  agri¬ 
culture  and  science  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Chemurgic  Council  at  a 
convention  Feb.  14  in  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

Ed  Lewis,  former  reporter  for 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  been  named  editor  of 
Southern  Wings,  a  new  monthly 
aviation  magazine. 

Don  Shearon,  for  10  years 
news  editor  of  the  Fairbury 
(Neb.)  Daily  News  and  its  pred¬ 
ecessor  the  Fairbury  News  and 
Gazette  has  assumed  duties  as 
wire  editor  of  the  Hastings 


(Neb.)  Tribune.  His  successor  at  (formerly  Hazel  MacDonald  of 
the  Fairbury  paper  is  Tom  Lath-  the  Chicago  Times)  is  treasurer 
EN  who  has  been  on  the  repor-  of  the  new  Chicago  firm, 
torial  staff  of  the  Daily  News  Dorothy  Todd  Foster,  former- 
since  last  September.  ly  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Du- 

J.  T.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  of  the  patch,  who  recently  went  to 
state  desk,  has  been  assigned  by  Korea  as  a  civilian  public  infor- 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  mation  employe  of  the  U.  S. 
News  to  take  over  the  paper’s  Army,  has  been  appointed  chief 
Asheboro  bureau  for  the  next  of  the  press  section.  Bureau  of 
few  months.  Bradley  Long,  who  Public  Information,  U.  S.  Army 
has  managed  the  bureau  for  the  military  government  in  Korea, 
past  few  years,  is  under  phy-  Harris  Powers,  formerly  with 
sician's  orders  for  a  protracted  the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  Newt- 
rest.  Herald,  has  been  named  city  ed- 

James  Brock,  former  Navy  itor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
flier,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  Journal. 

of  the  United  Press  Bureau  at  Stephen  O.  Grauley,  sports 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 

Fred  Smarth,  former  sports  quirer  who  recently  completed 
editor  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Morn-  50  years  continuous  service  in 
ing  News  and  Daily  Eagle,  the  sports  department  of  that 
James  B.  Glynn,  formerly  of  newspaper,  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Binghamton  ( Ala. )  Sun,  and  a  Merit  Award  by  the  General 
Robert  Butler,  formerly  with  Alumni  Association  of  Teinple 
the  United  Press  in  Louisville,  University  at  the  Universi^'s 
Ky.,  have  joined  the  Albany  annual  Founder’s  Day  dinner. 

( N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker  News.  David  Abramson,  of  the  Har- 

Ralph  S.  Loomis,  former  head  risburg  bureau  of  the  United 
of  the  Northampton  office  of  the  Press,  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News  dency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
has  joined  the  North  Adams  islative  Correspondents^  A^ 
( Mass. )  Transcript  suburban  ciation  following  the  resignation 
staff.  of  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O’Neil,  po- 

JiM  Foster,  formerly  in  the 

sports  department  of  the  Win-  ^^^ord.  O  Neil  resigned  to  ac- 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  has  cept  an  appointment  as  public 
left  the  staff  to  attend  Catawba  relations  man  for  the  Pen^l- 
College  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.  v^nia  Manufacturers  AsMCia- 

.  “  .  .  tion.  Gerson  H.  Lush,  State 

Anne  Bennett  has  resigned  as  House  correspondent  for  the 
society  editor  of  ffie  Winston-  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  elect- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel.  gj.gj  vice-president  of  the  as- 

Al  B.  Richardson,  former  sociation  to  succeed  Abramson, 
mernber  of  the  AHante  Bureau  Ladd  Hamilton  (ex-Army)  is 
of  the  Associated  Press  has  ^ew  sports  editor  of  the  La 
been  elected  director  of  public  Crondc  (Ore.)  Observer, 
relations  for  the  Industrial  Life 

and  Health  Insurance  Co.  «.*  i  n  n 

Mildred  Bolger,  formerly  edi-  Weading  BellS 

tor  of  the  Lake  Forest  (Ill.)  ~  Z  ,,  T 

News,  has  been  named  Chicago  CLINTON  B.  CONGER,  United 
Daily  News  society  editor,  sue-  Press  manager  for  GermMy, 
ceeding  June  Parsons  Rader,  ®nd  Charlotte  Dahl,  civilian 
who  is  retiring.  employe  of  the  War  Department 

Robert  J.  Casey,  formerly  of  ^  Germany,  in  Frankfurt, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  W.  ^ 

A.  S.  Douglas,  ex-Chicago  Sun  Keith  Hansen  of  the  sporte 
war  correspondent  and  colum-  staff,  Portland  Oregonian,  ana 
nist,  have  organized  Historians,  Helen  Ness,  Feb.  15. 

Inc.,  to  write  business,  indus-  John  More,  stock  department, 
trial  and  personal  histories  for  Portland  Oregonian,  and  Mm- 
large  companies.  Mrs.  Casey  dred  Lynn,  recently. 
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ONLY  GREYHOUND 


'Sure,  I’m  a  big-city  gal — but 
you  can’t  fence  me  in  with 
skyscrapers!  Greyhound  helps 
me  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  good 
old  U.S.A.  —  and  without 
straining  my  modest  salary.’ 


cities . .  towns . .  communities 


’Yep,  that’s  Slain  Street  of 
our  little  town.  We  love  it  here 
—  and  yet  we’re  within  easy 
reach  of  big-city  advantages, 
traveling  by  Greyhound  for 
business,  shopping  and  shows.  ’' 


’We  think  our  farm’s  the  best 
in  this  county!  And,  when 
we  like,  we  can  catch  a 
Greyhound  into  town — for 
my  music  lessons.  Mom’s  club. 
Dad’s  Grange  meetings.” 


If  you  travel  anywhere,  any  time,  in  any  of  these 
48  States  or  in  Canada— consider  this:  Greyhound 
serves  more  cities,  towns  and  communities  than  any 
other  transportation  system.  Its  service  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  frequent,  most  conveniently  timed,  following 
famous  scenic  highways.  There’s  a  big  saving  on 
almost  any  trip. 
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CIRCULATION 


Boy  Programs  Urged 
To  Head  Off  Reformers 

By  Don  Jones 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. — A  blunt 

warning  that  misguided 
humanitarians  are  attempting 
through  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  newspaperboy  from  the 
American  scene  was  sounded 
here  by  Shiel  Dunsker.  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  president  of  Interna¬ 
tion  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Dunsker  spoke  at  the  32d  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Midwest 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here.  Feb.  8-10.  Each  of  the 
area’s  six  states,  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Arkansas,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  136  registered 
delegates. 

Dunsker  declared  the  future 
of  over  a  half-million  boys  be¬ 
ing  taught  the  arts  of  self- 
reliance.  free  enterprise  and 
business  acumen  could  be  re¬ 
tained  only  if  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  work  toward  the  improve 
ment  of  carrier  welfare  within 
the  limits  of  independent  con¬ 
tractor  relationship. 

Keep  Our  Houses  Clean' 

“One  of  the  greatest  problems 
facing  our  nation  today  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Juvenile  delinquency," 
Dunsker  said.  “The  public  has 
offered  all  sorts  of  panaceas  for 
combating  delinquency  but  no¬ 
body  has  suggested  to  take  a 
look  at  the  newspaperboys  of 
America.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  varied 
circulation  programs  have  been 
instrumental  in  extending  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  intellectual 
development  to  newspaperboys. 
laws  are  being  introduced  in 
many  state  legislatures  to  keep 
boys  under  18  from  selling  or 
delivering  newspapers.  Dunsker 
a^ed. 

“It  is  my  opinion.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  "that  unless  we  are  able 
to  clean  our  houses  and  keep 
them  clean,  have  a  reasonable 
set  of  standards  and  live  up  to 
them,  and  take  the  shooting  am¬ 
munition  away  from  these  prob¬ 
ably  conscientious,  but  misguid¬ 
ed.  humanitarians,  they  will  do 
it  for  us.” 

Benefit  Should  Be  Told 

Constructive  programs  insti 
tuted  in  past  years  by  circula¬ 
tion  leaders  are  not  enough,  the 
ICMA  president  said. 

“This  is  the  one  field  where 
we  mv.st  strive  for  perfection.” 
Dunsker  said.  “On  our  way  to 
higher  circulation  figures  and 
more  revenue  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  must  contribute  the  kind  of 
a  performance  that  will  forever 
free  the  newspaperboy  organiza¬ 
tions  from  the  ever-grasping 
hands  of  reformers. 

“We  must  resolve  to  obey  all 
ordinances  in  regard  to  street 
trades;  we  must  keep  the  news¬ 
paperboys  from  delinquency;  we 
must  keep  them  wdthin  the 
proper  age  limits;  we  must  keep 
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their  activities  within  prescribed 
hours  and.  above  all.  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  them  must  be  within 
the  realms  of  independent  con¬ 
tractor  relationships.” 

“Until  such  time  when  every 


Three  new  officers  of  the  Midwest 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Chorles  B.  Cleaver,  left,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Leo  P. 
Glahn,  center,  Bartlesville  Enter¬ 
prise  &  Examiner,  vice-presidents, 
and  Frank  W.  Long,  Wichita 
Eagle,  president. 

circulation  manager  can  defy 
anyone  to  come  to  his  town  to 
find  a  bad  or  mistreated  news¬ 
paperboy  just  so  long  will  the 
reformers  have  an  alienee  to 
listen  to  the  false  stories  and 
accusations  of  newspaperboy  ex¬ 
ploitation,”  he  added.  “The  bene¬ 
fits  of  being  a  newspaperboy. 
backed  by  statistics,  can  be 
made  so  well  known  throughout 
the  land  that  no  legislator  would 
have  the  temerity  to  introduce 
legislation  that  could  deprive 
the  American  youth  of  a  chance 
to  learn. 

“And  what  is  your  reward? 
The  greatest  reward  and  satis¬ 
faction  is  in  the  contribution  we 
make  in  the  annual  training  of 
the  boys  to  become  better  future 
citizens — citizens  who  will  un¬ 
derstand  free  enterprise  and 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  fairness.” 

Complete  local  news  coverage 
is  the  main  factor  in  building 
circulation  of  small  city  dailies. 
B.  R.  Atkinson  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kan.)  News  Herald  told 
the  convention.  In  14  years  the 
circulation  of  the  News-Herald 
has  risen  from  19.000  to  46,000, 
due  to  a  large  amount  of  local 
news,  he  said. 

Folded  Paper  at  Door 

How  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Jour¬ 
nal  revised  its  program  when 
60,000  soldiers  moved  into  near¬ 
by  Camp  Phillips  was  described 
by  J.  F.  Weaver,  circulation 
manager. 

Weaver  said  additional  car¬ 
riers  were  employed  and  routes 
shortened.  At  the  same  time. 
Weaver  inaugurated  a  new  way 
of  delivering  the  paper  to  home 
subscribers.  Instead  of  rolling 
the  paper  and  throwing  it  in  the 
yard  or  on  the  porch,  the  car¬ 
riers  were  instructed  to  fold  the 


paper  neatly  and  place  it  near 
the  door.  Complaints  from 
subscribers  dropped  sharply. 
Weaver  added. 

Frank  W.  Long,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  John  A.  Zoller, 
Tulsa  ( Okla. )  World  -  Tribune, 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board.  Other  new  officers  are: 
C.  B.  Cleaver,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  .and  Leo  P.  Glahn, 
Bartlesville  ( Okla. )  Enterprise 
and  Examiner,  vicepresidents; 
R.  W.  Wohlford,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital  &  State  Journal,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  W.  D.  Tetrick,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  (Mo.)  News-Tribune, 
convention  secretary. 

Four  new  directors  are  Dar  M. 
Sims,  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post; 
Floyd  Elliott,  Northwest  Arkan¬ 
sas  Times;  Willis  J.  Morrissey, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  & 
Gazette;  and  C.  A.  McDonald, 
Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer.  Re¬ 
elected  to  the  board  were  John 
R.  Levand,  Wichita  Beacon,  and 
Harry  M.  Purdum,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune. 

Uses  Airplane  Delivery 
SUBSCRIBERS  to  the  Port  Hur¬ 
on  (Mich.)  Times  Herald  in 
the  Northern  “thumb”  of  Michi¬ 
gan  received  their  paper  recent¬ 
ly  from  the  sky  in  spite  of  snow- 
blocked  roads. 

Fred  O.  Rouse,  Times  Herald 
circulation  manager,  engaged 
planes,  equipped  wiUi  skis,  to 
make  the  deliveries.  It  was  the 
second  time  the  Times  Herald 
has  taken  to  the  air  to  deliver 
papers  to  its  storm-bound  sub¬ 
scribers. 


Monzer  Directs 
NAEA  Summer 
Meet  in  West 

Harold  V.  Manzer,  business 
manager  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram-Gazette-Post 
and  first  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  program  chairman  of  the 
NAEA  meeting  next  July  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  conference, 
as  announced  last  week  by  NA^ 
President  James  W.  Egan,  Jr., 
vicepresident  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  will  be  the  first  mid-year 
meeting  under  the  organization’s 
new  rotation  policy. 

During  the  war,  with  travel 
and  hotel  accommodations  re¬ 
stricted,  meetings  were  confined 
to  Chicago  and  New  York.  The 
new  program,  recently  adopted 
by  the  board,  places  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  permanently 
and  the  summer  meeting  on  a 
rotating  schedule. 

Mr.  Egan  said  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  conference  is  expected  to 
draw  a  large  attendance  from 
the  East  and  Southeast  as  well 
as  from  the  West.  “To  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree,”  he  declared, 
“this  move  is  a  result  not  only 
of  the  wish  of  a  great  part  of 
the  membership  but  is  also  a 
recognition  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try  on  the  west  coast.” 

The  conference  will  take  place 
July  7-10,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel. 


Scott 

Modern 

Engineering 

The  Main  Driving  Shafts  and  Gears  of  Scott  Presses 
make  4  turns  for  every  printing  cylinder  revolution, 
instead  of  1  or  2  turns  as  heretofore.  The  4  to  1  ratio 
reduces  the  torsion  on  the  shafts,  the  load  on  the  bearings 
and  the  strain  on  the  gear  teeth  to  one-half  or  less. 

Combined  with  the  high  shaft  speed,  the  use  of  light 
weight  modern  heat-treated  and  hardended  Alloy  Steel 
Spiral  Miter  and  Bevel  Gearing,  with  automatic  lubri¬ 
cation,  produces  a  reliiable,  efficient  press  drive  with¬ 
out  cumbersome  overweight  mechanism. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other 
new  epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott 
Presses. 


W  alter  Scott&Co., Inc 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


IDITOR  A  PUBLIS  H  ER  for  Pebniary  U  1947 


No  BIAN  in  the  pages  of  history  better  de¬ 
serves  the  title  of  "The  Great  Emancipa¬ 
tor"  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  once  and  for  all 
established  the  principle  of  individual  freedom 
that  will  endure  as  long  as  this  nation  endures. 

But  America  has  seen  another  great  emanci¬ 
pator — this  one  not  a  man,  but  a  machine,  the 
automobile.  The  automobile  freed  country  folk 
from  the  wearing  isolation  of  farm  life.  It  en¬ 
abled  city  dwellers  to  escape  the  oppression  of 
stone  and  steel  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  gave 
the  average  man  a  completely  new  kind  of 
freedom — the  freedom  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
when  he  pleased. 

Today,  Americans  accept  and  enjoy  this 
new  freedom  of  movement.  It  has  become  a 
part  of  their  very  lives.  That’s  why  they  show 
such  keen  interest  in  improvements  designed 
to  increase  automobile  utility,  responsiveness, 
economy  and  pleasure. 

Since  an  automobile  can  be  only  as  good  as 
the  gasoline  that  propels  it,  automotive  de¬ 


velopment  depends  upon  improvements  in 
fuels  as  well  as  in  engines.  'Therefore,  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  quality  of  gasoline,  such  as 
have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  several  years, 
would  tend  to  act  as  a  brake  upon  automotive 
progress. 

But  now,  as  the  day  of  restrictions  comes  to 
a  close,  petroleum  refiners  are  once  more  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  making  better  and  better  gaso¬ 
line  .  .  .  and  automobile  engine  designers  are 
already  at  work  on  engines  designed  to  utilize 
this  improved  gasoline. 

Advancement  in  refining  processes  and  the 
continued  use  of  "Ethyl"  antiknock  com|X)vmd 
will  help  both  the  automotive  and  petroleum 
industries  achieve  their  common  goal — better 
motor  trsuisportation  for  everybody.  For  as 
refiners  raise  gasoline  quality,  they  also  bring 
new  opportunities  to  the  motor  _ 
manufacturer  to  further  improve 
the  automobile  itself.  Ethyl  Cor- 
poration.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SYNDICATES 

Warning  to  Fish— RTS 
Offers  Solunar  Tables 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


IT'S  NOT  often  that  anyone 

comes  along  with  a  new  syn¬ 
dicate  idea.  The  Register  &  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate,  however,  has 
Just  come  up  with  one  that 
seems  to  have  sleeper  possibili¬ 
ties,  "Solunar  Tables"  by  John 
Alden  Knight. 

The  fishermen  among  the  edi¬ 
tors  may  know  immediately 
what  these  tables  are  because 
Knight  has  been  publishing  data 
on  the  solunar  theory  ever  since 
1936  when  he  worked  out  the 
relationship  of  the  movements 
of  the  sun  and  moon  to  animal 
feeding  times  and  charted  these 
“solunar”  periods  for  each  day 
of  the  year. 

A  small  feature  easily  fitted 
into  the  sports  pages  or  else¬ 
where,  the  “Solunar  Tables”  will 
give  the  two  major  and  two  min¬ 
or  solunar  periods  each  day  of 
the  week.  Knight  calls  these 
“the  probable  periods  of  activ¬ 
ity”,  the  times  when  fish  are 
“most  likely”  to  feed  or  bite  and 
animals  most  likely  to  move 
about,  feed  or  learn  tricks. 

Already  four  newspapers  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Dayton,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  Orleans  have  been 
regularly  working  out  and  pub¬ 
lishing  their  local  solunar  per¬ 
iods  by  special  arrangement  with 
Knight.  RTS  will  begin  service 
of  these  tables,  localized  to  each 
subscriber  newspaper.  Mar.  3. 

Knight  began  discovery  of  the 
solunar  periods  when  hLs  guide, 
working  on  the  old  rule  -  of- 
thumb  “Moon  up.  moon  down” 
principle,  rushed  him  through 
lunch  one  day  into  the  best  fish¬ 
ing  of  his  life.  RTS  Manager 
Henry  Martin  learned  of  the 
tables  through  his  fishing,  but 
Sales  Manager  Bruce  Horton  was 
less  enthusiastic  until  he  discov¬ 
ered  he  could  feed  his  bird  and 
goldfish  during  the  solunar  per¬ 
iods  and  save  a  lot  of  cage  and 
fishbowl  cleaning.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  persons  who  confuse  the 
solunar  theory  with  astrology 
and  number  games  Knight  has 
furnished  the  syndicate  with 
stacks  of  testimonials  from 
guides,  fishermen  who  kept  score 
on  the  periods,  fisheries,  bird 
enthusiasts,  even  scientist.^. 

During  fishing  season  Knight, 
who  is  a  well  known  out-of- 
doors  writer,  will  furnish  fish¬ 
ing  stories  to  accompany  the 
tables  and  at  other  times  his 
nature  stories  will  suggest  ad¬ 
ditional  uses  for  the  periods, 
such  as  nature  observation  and 
handling  of  pets. 

Aussie  Protest 

LATEST  of  a  series  of  journa¬ 
list-sponsored  moves  against 
American  syndicated  materials 
in  Australia  is  a  request  to  the 
Commonwealth  Government  to 
establish  immediately  a  i>erma- 
nent  Parliamentary  standing 
committee  to  investigate  the  in¬ 


creasing  publication  of  comics 
in  Sydney  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  The  request  was  made  by 
a  conference  of  educational  and 
cultural  organizations  called  by 
the  Artists  and  Authors  Section 
of  the  Australian  Journalists’ 
Association.  Earlier  AJA  pro¬ 
tests  against  American  comics 
and  fiction,  including  a  tariil 
board  inquiry,  have  resulted  in 
nothing  definite  except  state¬ 
ment  of  the  AJA  reasons  for 
protest:  low  syndication  prices 
(and  strong  competition),  for¬ 
eign  idioms  and  menace  to  chil 
dren. 

Bible  Strip 

IRKED  by  the  sight  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  reading  blood  and  thun¬ 
der  strips,  a  young  Cincinnati 
advertising  -executive,  Robert 
Acomb,  has  created  a  comic  strip 
based  on  Biblical  stories  and 
starts  it  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
Mar.  3.  'The  artist  is  Bill  Fay. 
Titled  “Jack  and  Judy  in  Bible- 
land",  the  strip  projects  two 
youngsters  at  play  into  the  midst 
of  Bible  events.  Acomb  attempts 
to  sidestep  doctrinal  troubles 
through  a  three-faith  permanent 
board  of  review.  The  advertising 
man  is  offering  the  feature  to 
other  newspapers. 

Notfis  rrnd  Pprsonals 
MORDELL  FEATURES,  noting 
city  government  crises  in  the 
news,  is  syndicating  a  series 
of  six  articles  on  the  municipal 
financial  situation  in  American 
cities  by  Bryant  Putney,  who  has 
been  associated  at  various  times 
with  Editorial  Research,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Transportation 
and  the  Public  Affairs  Clearing 
House  in  Chicago.  .  .  AP  News- 
features  is  providing  double- 
barreled  coverage  by  wire  and 
mail  on  this  year’s  income  tax 
problems,  a  12-part  series  by  Al¬ 
exander  R.  George  beginning 
Feb.  23  in  AM  papers,  a  similar 
series  by  James  Marlow  for  PM 
papers  Feb.  24,  and  a  matted 
page  of  12  illustrated  “Income 
Tax  ABCs.” 

Since  the  British  puzzle  even 
the  British.  NEA  Service  went 
to  the  Conservative  Member 
of  Parliament  Beverly  Baxter 
for  a  witt^  and  informative 
2.000  word  piece  on  the  English 
situation,  ready  now.  .  .The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
said  goodbye  to  former  editor- 
manager  Harry  Staton  with  a 
half  dozen  silver  mint  julep 
cups  designed  from  an  original 
owned  by  Patrick  Henry.  .  .Bell 
Syndicate  will  be  offering  the 
Ross  T.  Mclntire— George  Creel 
“White  House  Physician”  .serial¬ 
ly  Apr.  1.  .  .McClure  Syndicate’s 
cartoonist  Courtney  Dunkel.  cre¬ 
ator  of  “Hannah”,  got  a  break 
from  a  bad  pun  on  his  name — 
He  was  elected  honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Dunk 


ing  Association.  .  The  new  King 
Features  Sunday  page,  "Dick’s 
Adventures  in  Dreamland”,  orig¬ 
inally  scheduled  for  January  re¬ 
lease,  will  instead  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  Apr.  20.  Neil  O'Keeffe 
is  the  artLst,  Max  Trell  the  writ¬ 
er. 

NEA's  Merrill  Blosser,  in¬ 
ventor  of  "woman  hating  w’eek  " 
and  twirp  season"  tor  the 
“Freckles”  strip,  has  a  new  sea¬ 
son  that  lends  itself  to  newspa¬ 
per  promotion,  ‘'Gay  Nineties 
Day  ’  .  .  .  New  Serials;  “I  Be¬ 
lieve  in  You”  by  Jean  Sullivan 
for  the  Register  &  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate;  “The  Dreadful  Night  ’  by 
Kathleen  Norris,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate;  a  new  continuity  in  the  30- 
year-old  Adele  Garrison  serial. 
King  Features. 

■ 

3  Ne'wrsmen  Are  Added 
To  VFW  PubUcity  Staff 

Washington — The  'Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  is  adding  to  its 
publicity  and  public  relations 
staff  in  preparation  for  a  Con¬ 
gress  already  fiooded  with  war 
veteran  legislative  proposals. 
William  M.  Ziegler,  Barry  S. 
Foley,  Joseph  P.  O’Connell  and 
Robert  H.  Johansen  are  the  lat¬ 
est  additions  to  a  staff  headed 
by  Neil  W.  Kimball,  who  was 
public  relations  director  at 
Selective  Service  Headquarters. 

Ziegler  performed  his  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times;  Foley  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Malone 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Telegram  and 
was  with  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  when  he  joined  the  army, 
later  to  serve  in  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
Staff;  O’Connell,  formerly  with 
army  press,  is  the  author  of  the 
history  of  the  222nd  Infantry 
Regiment:  Johansen  has  worked 
for  newspapers  in  California. 
Arizona,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts. 


Ford  Names 
James  W.  Irwin 
PR  Director 

James  W.  Irwin,  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  public  relations  firm  of 
James  W.  Irwin 
and  Associates, 
will  join  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

March  1  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the 
president  and 
director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations, 

Henry  Ford  II, 
president,  has 
announced. 

Mr.  Irwin  will 
continue  to  be 
associated  with  Irwin 

h  i  s  consulting 
firm  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
but  in  an  inactive  capacity.  Hia 
headquarters  as  a  member  of 
the  Ford  “cabinet”  will  be  in 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Newsom  Is  Counsel 

His  own  firm  will  not  repre¬ 
sent  Ford,  Mr.  Irwin  told  Edito* 
&  Publisher.  Earl  Newsom  &  Co. 
will  continue  as  the  company's 
public  relations  counsel. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Irwin  was  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  10  years  before  he 
entered  the  public  relations 
field.  He  served  at  various  times 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  and  assistant  to 
Fred  Bonfils,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post. 

He  was  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  several  General  Motors 
divisions  from  1931  to  1938,  and 
later  served  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co..  St.  Louis.  His  own  firm  was 
organized  in  1944. 


i 


.  .  .  RESTING  UP  FOR  MARCH  17, 
WHEN  HE  GOES  TO  WORK  FOR 

WASHINGTON  STAR 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
PinSBURGH  POST-GAZEHE 
NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

and  Many  Other  Leading  Papers 

•  •  • 

Better  WIRE  ior  Rates  and  Samples. 

PRESS  FEATURES,  INC. 

106  E.  41  It  STREET  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


ftitdem  Rwuls  CnuU  HantHe  Mueh 
Greater  Loads  —  Weak  Bridges 
Cut  Capacity,  Says  tayiueer 


Trucks  and  trailers  with  properly  spaced 
multiple  axles  do  not  overload  modern  high¬ 
ways,  according  to  the  results  of  extensive  re¬ 
search  by  competent  authorities.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  presented  by  Professor  John  S.  Worley 
of  the  Engineering  Department,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  to  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Highway  Officials  held  recently 
at  Los  Angeles, 

The  research  which  led  to  this  fundamentally 
important  conclusion  was  conducted  jointly  by 
the  Michigan  State  Highway  Department  and 
the  Engineering  College  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  of  which  Professor  Worley  is  a  faculty 
member. 

Professor  Worley  points  out  that  the  results 
agree  with  similar  types  of  research  which  were 
conducted  previously  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  (now  the  Public  Roads  Adminis¬ 
tration)  as  well  as  by  Doctor  H.  M.  Westergaard, 
now  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  University,  and  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  Highway  Division. 

BASIS  FOR  MODERN  LAWS! 

The  results  are  most  important  in  forming  a 
sound  basis  for  much-needed  modern  legislation 
governing  the  use  of  multiple-axle  trailers  which 
are  making  an  important  'and  rapidly  growing 
contribution  to  the  public  service  rendered  by 
motor  transportation.  It  was  found,  according  to 
Professor  Worley’s  report,  that  a  combination  of 
vehicles  with  a  series  of  axles  placed  42"  apart 
could  have  a  gross  load  of  over  300,000  pounds 
without  over-stressing  the  paving  surface.  How¬ 
ever,  Professor  Worley  points  out,  there  is  no 


practical  design  for  such  a  vehicle  today.  The 

report  completely  explodes  the  statement  that 
any  vehicle  in  common  use  today  overloads  our 
modern  highways. 

WEAK  BRIDGES  LIMIT  VEHICLE  DESIGN! 

Professor  Worley  stated  that  while  our  high¬ 
ways  have  ample  strength,  we  are  reducing  their 
effective  capacity  by  building  and  planning 
bridges  which  are  restricted  to  less  than  half  the 
capacity  of  the  highway.  For  example,  a  nine- 
axle  vehicle  is  highly  practical.  Such  a  vehicle 
would  have  a  gross  weight  of  152,000  pounds  — 
8,000  pounds  for  the  leading  axle  and  18,000 
pounds  for  each  of  the  other  axles.  While  such  a 
vehicle  would  not  overstress  a  highway,  it  is  a 
different  matter  when  it  comes  to  bridges.  At  the 
present  time,  the  load-limits  applied  restrict  the 
total  gross  per  vehicle  to  72,000  pounds. 

Professor  Worley  points  out  that  sound  engi¬ 
neering  design  calls  for  a  highway  structure  with 
no  weak  parts.  Also,  from  a  military  standpoint, 
we  may  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
roads  for  heavier  vehicles. 

Professor  Worley  states  that  the  small  addi¬ 
tional  cost  —  less  than  3%  —  would  provide 
bridges  with  a  carry  ing  capacity  approaching  the 
other  structural  parts  of  the  contemplated  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System.  "This”,  he  says  "is  sound 
engineering,  sound  administration  and  sound 
public  welfare.” 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  CO. 

DETROIT  32,  MICH. 

9  Factories  —  65  Factory  Service  Branches 
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Milwaukee  Lensmen 
Fight  Arctic  Weather 


By  William  Reed 

WHEN  a  22-hour  snowstorm  hit 
•  Milwaukee  recently  and  caused 
the  longest  and  worst  tieup  in 
the  city’s  history,  news  photog 
raphers  found  their  problems 
not  unlike  those  of  lensmen  at 
tached  to  the  United  States 
Army  Task  Force  Frigid  in  Al¬ 
aska  (Editor  &  Publisher.  Feb. 
15,  p.  50). 

Deep  drifts,  sub-zero  weather, 
and  the  breakdown  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  brought  out  in- 
genius  combinations  of  wet- 
cold  weather  clothing,  skis, 
snowshoes  and  “cat”  tractors. 
Dog-sleds  would  have  been  help¬ 
ful  but  none  were  found. 

Ex-GIs,  like  Howard  Sochurek. 
photographer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  dug  into  their  Army 
lockers  for  combat  boots, 
woolen  trousers,  blanket-lined 
field  coats,  knitted  helmet  liners. 
Others  donned  duck-hunting 
logs  supplemented  with  several 
layers  of  heavy  underwear. 

Most  welcome  to  photogra¬ 
phers,  however,  were  mittens 
lined  with  spun-glass  cloth.  Air¬ 
tight  and  water-proof,  they  are 
warm  enough  to  cause  hands 
to  perspire  at  seven  degrees 
below  zero. 

The  Journal  hired  an  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractor  to  carry  its 
lensmen  to  inaccessible  spots, 
and  by  turning  the  photo  studio 
Into  a  dormitory.  48-hour  cover 
age  was  maintained  during  the 
three-day  emergency. 

Results  were  rewarding  Pic 
tures  showed  automobiles, 
trucks,  streetcars,  even  snow¬ 
plows  half-buried  in  drifted 
streets.  Suburbanites  were 
caught  digging  snow  tunnels 
from  their  front  doors  to  the 
street.  Commuters  were  snapped 
as  they  skidded  to  work  or 
trudged  on  snowshoes  like  awk 
ward  penguins. 

If  you  would  like  an  assign 
ment  with  the  Byrd  Expedition 
or  Task  Force  Frigid,  take  a  job 
first  in  Milwaukee.  After  three 
days  of  wrestling  with  reluctant 
shutters  and  slow  flashes,  local 
lensmen  feel  it  is  a  good  prov¬ 
ing  ground. 

Against  Camera  Snobs 

ED  McCarthy,  likeable  young 

picture  editor  of  PM,  launched 
a  weekly  photo  column  recently 
with  a  new  idea.  “Don’t  be  a 
camera  snob.”  he  advises  his 
readers.  “The  quality  of  pic 
tures  doesn’t  necessarily  in¬ 
crease  with  the  price  ( of  the 
equipment).” 

To  prove  his  point.  McCarthy 
publishes  technically  good  pic 
tures  made  by  PM  staffers 
equipped  with  nothing  but  six- 
20  Brownies.  He  describes  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  the  paper’s  pho¬ 
tographers  in  ’’.shooting”  their 
babies  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
He  debunks  what  he  calls  the 
‘European  myth”  that  hand¬ 


made  cameras  are  better  than 
those  turned  out  by  factories. 

“The  column  is  a  sort  of  bull 
session  between  our  photogra¬ 
phers  and  the  public,"  Mc¬ 
Carthy  said.  “We  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade 
that  may  be  useful  to  amateurs.” 

Triple  Award  Annoimced 

THE  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  has  an 
nounced  the  founding  of  a  Triple 
Award  of  Merit  to  be  presented 
annually  to  the  three  persons, 
groups,  companies  or  other  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  performance 
of  "outstanding  achievements  or 
constructive  activities  in  any 
field  for  .  .  .  press  photography  ’ 
Nominations  are  now  being  ac 
cepted  in  the  following  classes; 

( 1 )  for  public  recognition  of 
the  prestige,  honor  and  ideals 
of  press  photography  by  persons 
and  organizations  other  than 
members  of  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession;  (2)  for  outstanding 
achievement  by  a  member  of 
the  press  photography  profes 
sion.  whether  or  not  a  member 
of  the  Press  Photographers  A.s 
sociation  of  New  "York,  for  a 
deed  exhibiting  qualities  “above 
end  beyond  the  routine  virtues 
of  the  profession:  and  (3)  for 
continuous  constructive  service 
on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Association 
of  New  York  which  results  in 
technical  improvements  in  the 
profession,  or  which  improves 
the  cause  of  press  photography 
as  an  institution;  or  which  is 
sufficiently  unusual  as  to  merit 
high  praise  or  recognition. 

Th*’Ouah  the  Lens 
A.  C.  CHINN,  Washington  Star 
photographer,  was  knocked 
unconscious  recently  by  a  con 
fessed  murderer  whose  picture 
he  had  just  snapped.  Fortu¬ 
nately.  Maurice  F.  Lanigan. 
Acme,  retrieved  the  camera  and 
.t^aved  the  negatives.  .  .  .  Charles 
Dixon,  Boston  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  the  victim  of  a 
freak  accident  Feb.  4,  when  an 
exploding  automobile  battery 
sprayed  burning  acid  into  his 
^ace  and  eyes.  .  .  .  Ebby  Hower 
LANCER,  formerly  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  and  Bud 
Gray,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Times,,  have  Joined  the  photog¬ 
raphy  staff,  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette.  .  .  .  Al  Mon- 
NER,  staff  photographer  for  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  re¬ 
cently  won  a  prize  in  the  Coffee 
News  Pix  national  contest.  .  .  . 
Max  Zeigler,  aerial  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  99th  Bomb  Group 
during  the  war,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  photographic 
service,  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  succeeding  Lewis  Ar¬ 
nold  who  has  returned  to  his 
former  post  at  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News- Age-Herald. 


Sleep,  when  there  was  time,  came  in  the  photo  studio. 


Checking  News 
In  China  Today 
Hit-Miss  Affair 

Shanghai — Covering-the  Peace 
in-China  note: 

The  United  Press  recently  sent 
this  wire  in  the  Chinese  Ian 
guage; 

“Honorable  Honan  Yenlinh 
sien  magistrate; 

“Heard  Sgt.  Wang  Shiu-Feng. 
self-defense  corps  your  esteemed 
country,  got  five  male  babies  all 
at  once.  Everywhere  Americans 
very  pleased  and  happy. 

“Please  enlighten  this  humble 
news  agency  what  hour  they 
born,  how  are  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren,  how  is  Mr.  Wang’s  finan 
cial  condition,  how  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  all  details? 

'Mail  Same  Shanghai 

“If  there  are  photographers 
in  your  esteemed  county  let  us 
disturb  your  busy  routine  and 
ask  your  honorable  attention  to 
direct  that  a  picture  be  taken 
of  mother  and  babies.  Will  re 
mit  expenses. 

“Mail  same  Shanghai.  Chung 
cheng  Road,  number  nine,  Amer 
ican  Unitemany  News  Agency. 
We  will  be  most  grateful.  Allow 
this  humble  news  agency  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness.” 

U.P.’s  telegram  was  inspired 
by  a  report  the  day  before  from 
the  Central  News  Agency  of 
China  that  quintuplets  had  been 
born  in  Yenlinhsien.  It  is  a  re 
mote  Honan  village,  two  weeks 
distant  from  Peiping  by  sam 
pan  and  mule-back. 

A  Chinese  member  of  the  U  P. 
bureau  sighed  as  he  took  the 
message  to  the  telegraph  office: 

“This  Ls  like  throwing  a  goose 
feather  into  a  deep  well — it  may 
reach  the  bottom,  and  it  may 

ROt.” 

So  far  it  has  not.  although  it 
has  completed  the  first  lap  of  the 
550-mile  journey  from  Shanghai. 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  and 
Communications  Bureau  has 
told  the  U.P.  that  the  message 
was  radioed  to  Hankow,  a  Yang¬ 


tze  port  320  air  miles  from  here, 
shortly  after  it  was  filed. 

From  Hankow  the  telegraph 
situation  is  most  uncertain  be¬ 
cause  of  “unsettled  conditioni" 

The  message  may  be  relayed 
to  Hsuchang,  a  tobacco-produc¬ 
ing  city  in  Honan  province,  and 
sent  the  remaining  25  miles  to 
Yenlinhsien  by  mail,  txKiauN 
the  telegraph  lines  don’t  go  any 
farther. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wires 
are  jammed  from  Hangkow  to 
Hsuchang  and  the  mailmen 
probably  are  still  going  the  last 
25  miles  by  ox  cart,  bicycles  or 
on  foot,  so  it  may  get  there  in  a 
week  or  10  days. 

But — there’s  a  chance  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  between  Hankow 
and  Hsunchang  may  have  been 
cut  as  part  of  Chinese  Commu 
nist  guerrilla  activity.  If  such 
is  the  case,  the  message  will 
have  to  be  relayed  at  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  Hankow  office 
either  by  way  of  Loyang  or 
Kaifeng,  the  nearest  main  sta¬ 
tions  along  the  Lunchai  railway. 

The  U.P.  learns  that  such  i 
route  would  take  "two  weeks  to 
a  month.” 

“You’ll  be  informed  eventu 
ally,”  the  Communications  bu¬ 
reau  said,  “that  we  have  had  to 
return  your  message  because  it 
is  non-deliverable.” 

■ 

Alabama  Group  Elects 
Editor  of  Prize  Paper 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Neil  0. 
Davis,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Lee  County  Bulletin  at  Au¬ 
burn,  whose  paper  won  first 
place  for  general  excellence  in 
the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Alabama  Journal¬ 
ism  Department  for  the  second 
straight  year,  was  named  prwi- 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  76th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  recently.  He  wc- 
ceeds  Bonnie  Hand  of  the  Lo- 
Fayette  Sun. 

Other  officers  are:  Ed 
Jasper  Mountain  Eagle,  first 
vicepresident:  J.  C.  Henderson. 
Alexander  City  Outlook,  second 
vicepresident,  and  Doyle  b. 
Buckles,  field  manager. 


JLlere  is  the  modern  way  to  fix  your  news  negatives  and  prints, 
just  stir  a  package  of  Photo-Fix  into  solution  in  gallons  of 
water  in  a  16  x  20  tray — and  the  job  is  done.  Or  use  two  packages 
in  a  3H'gallon  tank.  No  weighing,  no  opening  of  a  multiplicity  of 
chemical  cans,  no  danger  of  doubling  up  on  one  ingredient  or 
leaving  out  another. 

Making  a  fixing  bath  with  Kodak  Photo-Fix  is  just  like  stirring 
sugar  into  your  breakfast  coffee — only  on  a  grander  scale.  And  the 
result?  A  complete,  modern,  efficient,  accurately  compounded  fixing 
bath  for  papers  or  films.  Your  dealer  has  it  in  stock. 


RADIO 

FCC  Encourages  Use 
Of  Radio  In  Reporting 


WASHINGTON— Forecast  of  in¬ 
creased  use  by  news-gathering 
agencies  of  radio  is  forecast  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Congress. 

With  respect  to  relay  press 
radio  stations,  the  commissioners 
told  Congress:  “The  relay  press 
class  of  station  provides  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  newspapers  and  press  as¬ 
sociations  paralleling  the  serv¬ 
ice  render^  broadcast  stations 
by  the  remote  broadcast  pick-up 
stations.  They  furnish  news¬ 
gathering  agencies  with  a  means 
of  transmitting  news  reports 
and  releases  from  remote  or  Iso¬ 
lated  locations  where  no  other 
communication  facilities  are 
available. 

"During  the  past  few  years 
only  a  limited  activity  has  been 
evident  in  the  operation  of  the 
small  number  of  licensed  relay 
stations.  However,  some  addi¬ 
tional  authorizations  have  been 
issued  and  correspondence  with 
news  associations  indicates 
further  interest." 

The  FCC  also  has  said  that 
the  press  should  be  afforded  a 
wider  use  of  radio  for  on-the- 
spot  reporting. 

The  Commission  recently  au¬ 
thorized  the  publishers  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler 
to  experiment  with  two-way  ra¬ 
dio  communication  between  its 
newsroom  and  a  reporter’s  au-* 
tomobile. 

The  permit  is  the  first  of  its 
particular  kind  to  be  issued, 
^e  reporter  will  receive  in¬ 
structions  by  radio  from  the 
newsroom.  He  will  also  send 
back  his  story  by  radio. 

The  FCC  said  the  experiments 
will  show  whether  the  method 
Is  practical  for  speedy  report¬ 
ing  from  urban  areas.  It  ex¬ 
plained  that  present  rules  for 
non-experimental  relay  press 
service  permit  only  lower-pow¬ 
ered  equipment  in  Isolated  areas 
beyond  reach  of  other  means 
of  communication. 

The  Herald-Traveler  experi¬ 
ments  will  aid  in  revising  these 
rules,  the  Commission  added. 
More  data  is  needed  on  interfer¬ 
ence  problems  and  other  operat¬ 
ing  features.  The  Commission 
said  any  newspapers  or  press 
associations  wishing  to  conduct 
such  experiments  may  apply  for 
permission  to  do  so. 

High-Power  FM 
MADISON,  Wis.  —  A  final  con¬ 
struction  permit  for  WIBA’s 
new  high-power  FM  station  has 
been  issu^  by  the  FCC.  Con¬ 
struction  will  proceed  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  studio  building.  The  FM 
transmitter  will  be  located  on 
the  top  of  Blue  Mounds,  a  site 
which  has  been  leased  by  the 
Badger  Broadcasting  Co.,  licen¬ 
see  of  WIBA.  an  affiliate  of  the 
Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 


Most  Powerful  Station 

MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  — WMC,  the 

Commercial  Appeal  station, 
has  been  licensed  to  operate  the 
most  powerful  radio  station  in 
the  United  States,  WMC-FM, 
which  will  broadcast  on  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  93.5  megacycles,  or 
Channel  228,  with  a  power  of 
515,000  watts. 

WMC  expects  to  introduce  FM 
to  the  Mid-South  soon  with  18,- 
000  watts. 

WEAL  Suit  Is  Filed 

WASHINGTON  —  Hearst  Radio, 

Inc.,  has  filed  suit  in  federal 
court  here  to  protect  its  broad¬ 
casting  permit  on  WBAL,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  using  a  wavelength 
which  is  being  sought  by  a  firm 
headed  by  Columnists  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen. 

Involved  in  the  suit  is  the 
FCC’s  controversial  “Blue  Book” 
— a  critical  report  on  station  per¬ 
formance.  Charging  false  and 
distorted  representations  regard¬ 
ing  WBAL,  the  station  asks  that 
its  application  for  license  re¬ 
newal  be  ordered  considered 
without  reference  to  the  FCC 
report. 

Important  Test  In  Omaha 

OMAHA.  Nebr.— The  FCC  has 

authorized  FM  station  KOAD 
to  increase  its  power  to  380,000 
watts.  A  new  50,000-watt  trans¬ 
mitter  is  being  built  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  and  will  utilize 
an  eight-bay  antenna  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Federal  Telephone 
and  Radio  Corp.  Ground  work 
for  the  new  500-foot  tower  will 
begin  just  as  soon  as  the  spring 
thaws  occur.  KOAD  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  also  operates 
KOWH. 

KOAD  broadcasts  16  hours 
daily,  and  its  program  schedule 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
varied  in  the  area.  Its  popular 
‘‘Amateur  Playhouse”  features 
works  by  local  dramatists. 

Another  KOAD  origination 
was  the  premiere  performance 
recently  of  the  Omaha  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  KOAD  was 
the  only  Omaha  station  that  had 
the  available  time  to  broadcast 
the  concert  in  its  entirety.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  station  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  closely  FM 
reception  to  AM  reception.  The 
results  were  more  than  satis¬ 
factory.  The  reproduction  was 
perfect:  this  contention  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  those  who  heard 
the  broadcast  the  first  evening 
and  attended  the  concert  on  the 
following  evening. 

Interest  in  FM  in  Omaha  is 
rampant.  Because  of  the  space 
devoted  to  FM  in  the  editorial 
and  advertising  sections  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  local  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers  are  finding  it 
next  to  impossible  to  sell  receiv¬ 
ers  without  frequency  modula¬ 
tion. 


U.P,  Opens  Radio 
Teletype  to  L.A. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  —  At 
3:12  p.m.  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
El  Muvdo  became  the  first  paper 
in  Latin  America  to  receive 
news  from  outside  its  country 
by  radio  teletype. 

Service  was  transmitted  with¬ 
out  relay  from  the  headquarters 
of  United  Press  in  New  York  to 
the  newsroom  here.  Transmis¬ 
sion,  at  60  words  a  minute,  was 
by  equipment  operating  on  car¬ 
rier  shift  impulses  from  a 
Mackay  sending  station  at  Brent¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

A  message  from  Joseph  L. 
Jones,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  manager  of  U.P., 
pointed  out  that  20  years  ago, 
when  El  Mundo  first  received 
this  agency’s  service,  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  50  words  a  day,  because 
of  the  speed  and  cost  of  cable¬ 
grams.  Now  the  service  delivers 
25,000  words  daily. 


Sumter  Item  Buys  WFIG 
SUMTER.  S.  C.— Controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  WFIG  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Hubert  D.  Osteen,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Sumter 
Daily  Item,  and  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  associates.  The  sale  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  FCC. 

More  Power  for  WBRY 
WATERBURY,  Conn.— A  power 
increase  from  1,000  to  5,000 
watts  has  been  authorized  for 
WBRY,  CBS  affiliate,  owned  and 
operated  by  American  Repub¬ 
lican,  Inc. 

Promotion  for  Stars 
LAWRENCE,  Mass. — Top  honors 
for  network  star  promotion 
and  publicity  for  February  ap¬ 
pear  to  go  to  WLAW,  which  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Lawrence- 
Eagle-Tribune,  the  Lynn  Daily 
Item  and  the  Haverhill  Evening 
Gazette  in  presenting  Johnny 
Olsen  and  his  “Ladies  Be 
Seated”  ABC  broadcasts  from 
the  three  communities  to  over¬ 
subscribe  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  a  summer 
camp  for  250  crippled  children. 
Top  feature  was  an  eight-page 
advertising  section  in  the  Eagle- 
Tribune,  and  full  and  half-pages 
of  illustrations  in  the  Item  and 
Gazette.  Three  theaters  were 
sold  out  days  in  advance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fred  A.  Sullivan,  public 
relations  director  for  WLAW. 

Signing  Up  With  ABC 

FOUR  stations  owned  by  news¬ 
papers  soon  will  affiliate  with 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
On  June  15,  WQAM,  affiliated 
with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
joins  ABC,  replacing  WGBS. 

Effective  July  1.  WHOO, 
owned  by  Orlando  Daily  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  will  replace  WLOF 
as  the  ABC  outlet  in  Orlando. 
A  new  station  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  WHOO  will  operate 
fulltime. 

On  April  1.  WBEC,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  affiliated  with  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  will  join  ABC’s 
Northeast  group,  and  on  March 
3,  KFSA,  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
owned  by  Publisher  Donald  W. 
Reynolds,  will  affiliate  with  the 
Southwestern  group. 


People  Writing 
More  Letters 
On  More  Topics 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Instead  of 
calling  the  police,  as  most  ex¬ 
ecutives  would  when  they  re 
ceive  threatening,  abusive  or 
filthy  letters,  Charles  C.  Hemen- 
way,  editor  of  the  Hort/ord 
Times,  merely  adds  these  mu- 
sives  to  his  file. 

Happily,  this  type  of  letter 
constitutes  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  thousands  of  letters  which 
Mr.  Hemenway  receives  each 
year  for  publication  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Times. 

If  the  letters  to  the  editor 
of  the  Times  are  any  Indica¬ 
tion,  the  epistolary  art  Is  far 
from  dead. 

“During  the  last  10  years,  1 
have  received  more  letters  for 
publication  than  in  all  the  pre 
vious  years  I’ve  been  associated 
with  the  paper,”  he  remarks. 

“I  attribute  the  increase  in 
letter- writing  to  radio  commen¬ 
tators,  newscasters,  the  editorial 
page,  labor  leaders,  and  various 
organized  pressure  groups,  all 
of  whom  fully  realize  the  value 
of  utilizing  the  editorial  page  to 
promote  their  interests.” 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  let¬ 
ters  are  from  men  who  prefer 
to  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation 
Women  have  a  strong  tendency 
fo  discuss  social  and  economic 
problems  on  the  home  level. 

To  give  the  letter  writers  as 
much  freedom  of  expression  as 
possible,  all  letters  are  edited, 
and  cut  if  they  are  over  300 
words  long.  Letters  which  are 
ungrammatical  or  misspelled  are 
corrected. 

Letters  which  attack  busi¬ 
nesses  or  private  Individuals  are 
never  printed.  However,  men 
elected  to  public  office  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  public  criticism. 

One  of  the  best  indications 
that  the  letter  column  is  read 
widely  occurred  recently  when 
the  commanding  officer  at  the 
Avon  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital  for  the  Army  Blind 
wrote  the  paper  asking  for  sev¬ 
eral  radios  for  the  blinded  vet¬ 
erans.  Within  24  hours  the  hos¬ 
pital  had  received  a  score  of  ra¬ 
dios  from  people  all  over  the 
state. 

Mr.  Hemenway  joined  the 
Times  as  an  editorial  writer  in 
1920.  He  was  successively  man¬ 
aging  editoi,  associate  editor 
and  editor.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  from  1917 
to  1919  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  is  • 
director  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  paper  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

■ 

Sunday  Sections  Cut 

Newark,  N.  J. — ’The  Sunday 
Star-Ledger  last  week  appeared 
in  six  sections  instead  of  the 
iisual  eight — but  with  the  same 
number  of  pages.  ’The  paper  is 
usually  printed,  it  explained,  on 
full  rolls,  three-quarter  rolls  and 
half-rolls — and  the  change  be¬ 
came  necessary  when  the  half- 
rolls  were  delayed  by  Canadian 
storms. 
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Station  of  the  enquirer-news 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Chief  Engineer  Earl  Stone  (left}  and  Manager  i).  E.  Jayne 
inspect  their  new  Western  Electric  transmitter. 


ri  tune  with  the  times.  Station  WELL- 
FM  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan — oper¬ 
ated  by  Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  daily  Enquirer-News  and 
other  Michigan  papers — recently  com¬ 
pleted  installation  of  the  latest  word  in 
FM  transmitting  equipment  .  .  .  the 
Western  Electric  503B-2  TRANSVIEW 
design  1  kw. 

The  glass  door  of  this  strikingly  attrac¬ 
tive  FM  transmitter  provides  a  clear  view 
of  all  tubes  at  all  times.  From  the  large, 
easy-to-rcad  meters  down  to  the  smallest 


com{)onents,  this  new  design  means  visi¬ 
bility  and  accessibility. 

You'll  find  the  same  clear  8up<‘rioritv  in 
operation,  too.  For  this  new  Western 
Electric  transmitter  holds  intermodulation 
and  harmonic  distortion  down  to  a  new 
low  . . .  contains  the  efficient  Synchronizer 
for  accurate,  automatic  frequency  control. 

The  complete  line  ranges  from  250  watts 
to  50  kw  of  power.  For  full  information, 
call  your  local  Graybar  Broadcast  Repre¬ 
sentative  or  write  Graybar  Electric  Co., 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


GrayBaR 


Western  Electric 


QUALITY  COUNTS 
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Soft  Goods  Offer 
Big  Ad  Potential 


CHICAGO — A  challenge  and  a 

“prescription”  for  newspapers 
to  follow  in  developing  non¬ 
package  goods  as  an  important 
source  of  advertising  revenue 
were  presented  by  Arthur  C. 
Fatt,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc- 
New  York,  at  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
here. 

Terming  “soft  goods”  as  the 
“new  aristocracy”  that  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  among  today's  advertis¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Fatt  pointed  out  that 
such  advertising  is  finding  its 
way  into  magazines  with  in¬ 
creased  volume  annually.  He 
defined  the  non-package  goods 
field  as  follows: 

“A  substantial  portion  of  the 
new  and  enlarged  magazine  vol¬ 
ume  comes  from  a  mongrel, 
called  soft  goods.  Now,  soft 
goods  doesn't  mean  suits,  dresses 
and  fabrics  alone.  It  includes 
home  furnishings,  such  as  car¬ 
pets  and  linoleum.  It  includes 
1.000  items  used  for  the  home 
that  are  made  from  natural  or 
artificial  fibre.  It  covers  sheets 
and  pillow  cases,  shirts  and  hats, 
ties  and  costume  jewelry  and 
lots  more.” 

Always  Belonged  in  Papers 

Fatt  maintained  that  news¬ 
papers  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
upset  some  of  the  fixed  ideas 
in  soft  goods  advertising,  assert¬ 
ing  they  should  get  a  much 
bigger  share  of  non-package 
goods  advertising.  He  offered 
the  following  reasons  why  news¬ 
papers  should  get  an  increased 
share  of  revenue  from  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  soft  goods: 

“(1)  Non-package  goods  ad¬ 
vertising  has  always  belonged 
in  newspapers,  certainly  as 
much  as  does  food  advertising. 
After  all,  the  same  women  buy 
food  also  buy  clothes  and  house 
furnishings. 

“(2)  Now  that  the  entire  soft 
goods  industry  faces  a  period 
of  intense  selling,  opportunity 
knocks  on  the  newspapers’  door. 
Soft  goods  advertising  must  sell. 
It  must  sell  today.  And  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sells. 

“(3)  The  non-package  goods 
advertiser  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  visual  appeal  to 
present  its  merchandise.  Radio 
has  not  yet  provided  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  need,  and  has  not 
yet  appealed  to  this  classifica¬ 
tion  to  any  important  degree. 
Newspapers  certainly  offer  vis¬ 
ual  appeal,  often  in  color.” 

How  to  Get  BusmesB 

He  offered  the  following  nine- 
point  prescription  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  adopt  in  order  to  tap  the 
potential  revenue  existing  in  the 
non-package  goods  field: 

“1.  Newspaper  men  know  the 
big  operators  in  the  food.  drug, 
automotive  and  liquor  fields  but 
few  of  you  know  the  big  and 
medium-sized  operators  in  the 
variotis  branches  of  the  soft 
goods  field.  I  dare  say  there 
aren’t  a  dozen  of  you  in  this 
room  who  know  very  much,  for 
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example,  about  the  textile  mar¬ 
ket  —  how  fashions  are  born, 
how  trade  names  are  promoted, 
about  vertical  setups  and  the 
multitude  of  other  factors  that 
characterize  this  intricate  indus¬ 
try.  I  think  you  must  get  to 
know  the  entire  non-package 
goods  field  thoroughly.  You 
nave  the  best  contacts  in  the 
world  right  in  your  own  cities — 
yes,  I  mean  the  department  store 
heads,  merchandise  managers, 
men’s  and  furniture  store  exec 
utives,  and  the  like. 

“1.  They’ll  be  glad  to  give  you 
a  short  course  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  branches  of  the  soft  goods 
field.  They  will  tell  you  about 
the  leading  manufacturers — but 
you  don’t  need  that  information, 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  look  in  the 
magazines. 

“2.  Send  your  representatives 
to  the  important  manufacturing 
markets,  to  the  openings.  Let 
them  get  acquainted  with  the 
manufacturers,  their  advertising 
managers,  their  agencies.  Let 
them  learn  the  mc^us  operand! 
of  the  fashion,  furniture,  fabric, 
accessory  markets,  etc. 

“3.  Study  the  promotional 
methods  of  the  magazines,  and 
call  on  them  to  find  out  how  you 
can  integrate  your  local  promo¬ 
tional  activities  with  theirs. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the 
fashion  magazines.  Get  on  the 
mailing  lists  of  the  magazines 
so  that  you  can  see  where  your 
cooperation  will  fit. 

"4.  Call  on  national  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  merchandise  Is  sold 
to  and  through  your  local  out¬ 
lets,  even  if  they  are  not  using 
national  newspaper  space.  So 
long  as  their  products  are  being 
advertised  by  and  promoted  in 
the  stores,  see  what  you  can  do 
to  make  their  local  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  more  productive.  There 
are  scorces  of  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done.  Each  news¬ 
paper  will  decide  upon  its  own 
plan.  Encourage  stores  to  give 
the  proper  attention  in  display 
and  promotion  to  brand  names 
featured  both  in  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  ads.  You  know  how  often 
stores  will  run  an  advertisement 
and  fail  to  back  it  with  col¬ 
lateral  display. 

Bureau’s  Good  Work 

"5.  Ponder  at  some  length  the 
perennial  but  live  questions  of 
local-national  rate  differentials 
and  forced  combinations  which 
plague  the  national  advertiser 
seeking  economical  distribution. 
These  conditions  are  no  more 
enticing  to  the  non-package 
goods  advertiser  than  to  any 
other. 

“6.  Continue  the  good  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  ANPA  in  educating  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  effective  use  of 
newspaper  space.  Extend  such 
studies  of  readership  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  to  the  non-package 
goods  fields.  Make  the  same 
kind  of  consumer  inventory 
studies  of  soft  goods  that  many 
of  you  have  made  of  foods, 
drugs  and  other  packaged  items. 

“7.  Develop  intelligent  mer¬ 


chandising  programs  that  you 
can  offer  advertisers  on  a  sound 
basis.  Take  a  leaf  from  the 
magazines  and  work  up  such 
useful  accessories  as  counter 
cards  for  displaying  reprints, 
tags  and  stickers,  mailings  to 
retailers,  etc. 

“8.  In  every  newspaper  there 
are  one  or  two  days  when  local 
food  advertising  is  concentrated. 
Those  are  the  days  when  na¬ 
tional  food  advertisers  concen¬ 
trate  their  copy,  and  consider¬ 
able  editorial  material  on  food 
is  run  to  provide  a  genuine  serv¬ 
ice  department.  You  newspapers 
have  spent  years  building  this 
kind  of  operation,  and  such  sim¬ 
ilar  special  operations  as  auto 
motive  sections.  Why  not  ex 
tend  this  idea  to  the  nox-pack- 
age  goods  field?  Working  with 
.vour  local  retailers,  and  digging 
into  statistics  provided  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  why  not  coordinate  lo 
cal  and  national  advertising  in 
particular  categories  in  keeping 
with  the  percentage  of  business 
the  stores  do  in  those  categories 
by  the  month  or  week?  When 
National  Baby  Week  comes 
around,  why  not  be  prepared 
with  the  same  kind  of  editorial 
and  advertising  package  you  de¬ 
liver  to  good  advertisers?  Why 
not  vie  with  the  magazine  in 
producing  genuine  editorial  ser¬ 
vice  material  in  fashions,  child¬ 
care.  homemaking  and  allied 
fields,  around  which  you  can 
develop  both  local  and  national 
advertising  that  will  thrive  in 
such  a  favorable  setting? 

“9.  Many  of  you  promote  cook- 
ing  schools.  How  many  go  a 


Jones  Circulates 
Rival  Houston  Daily 

Houston,  Tex.  —  When  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  buys 
200  copies  of  his  opposition’s 
product  and  distributes  toen 
himself — that’s  news,  "rhe  pub- 
Usher  is  Jesse  H.  Jones  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

It  happened  after  Houston  | 
Press  published  a  page  feature  ' 
on  the  Texas  Medical  Center 
More  than  125  members  of  the 
state  legislature  were  in  Hous¬ 
ton  to  leok  over  the  project,  and 
Mr.  Jones  was  so  impr^ed 
with  the  Press’  coverage  that  he 
bought  200  copies  of  the  paper 
and  distributed  them  to  the  leg¬ 
islators  at  a  civic  dinner. 


step  further  and  stage  fashion 
shows,  homemaking  shows,  set 
up  model  homes  and  model  rooms 
— all  activities  of  intense  inter¬ 
est  to  non-package  goods  adver¬ 
tisers?  You  can  do  many  things 
locally,  either  on  your  own  or  in 
cooperation  with  retailers,  which 
when  properly  promoted  to  the 
national  advertiser  and  coordi¬ 
nated  with  a  complete  program 
of  merchandising,  should  be  a 
prime  attraction  to  the  non¬ 
package  goods  advertiser.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Papers  for  N.  C. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  air-delivery  schedule  is 
now  taking  papers  daily  to  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill 
in  North  Carolina. 


Newspapers  are  still 
printed  to  be  READ 


And  people  sometimes  turn  away  because  the  reading 
matter  is  not  inviting  .  .  .  Stress  on  the  printing  ol  hali- 
ones  or  display  sometimes  blinds  publishing  execu¬ 
tives  to  the  fact  that  the  final  test  of  any  paper  is 
whether  you  like  to  read  it  .  .  .  Stereo  and  press  ex¬ 
perts  who  labor  to  make  papers  more  readable  will 
tell  you  that  the  mellow  clarity  of  Certified  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  a  big  help. 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  1 

rely  on  Certified  Mats  ' 

i 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  ReckafalUr  Piezo,  Oepl.  P.  New  Yeifc  70.  N.1 
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York  Accuses  Agencies 
Of  Preparing  Bad  Copy 


By  G.  Ellis  Mott 

boston  —  National  advertising 

has  deteriorated  and  local 
newspaper  advertising  has  im¬ 
prove  because  agencies  han¬ 
dling  national  accounts  are  not 
willing  to  work  for  their  money. 

.  People  are  no  longer  respon¬ 
sive  to  advertising  spread  lav¬ 
ishly,  and  a  lot  of  agencies  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  poor  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  full  of  banner 
beads  and  bold  reverse  plates. 

That's  what  J.  Robert  York, 
managing  director.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Agency,  a  division 
of  Meyer  Both  Co.,  told  the  an¬ 
nual  winter  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  the 
Parker  House  here  Feb.  18. 

The  former  western  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
took  over  the  coals  the  national 
advertising  as  it  appeared  in 
many  newspapers  today  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  advertising  agencies. 

Ads  Shout  Too  Loudly 

Speaking  before  nearly  100 
members  of  the  association,  Mr. 
York  said  local  level  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  must  be  done 
to  sell  products  and  aid  in  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Some  businesses  today  find  it 
difficult  to  get  people  to  work 
for  them,  Mr.  York  remarked, 
and  that  is  the  place  for  the 
local  newspaper  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  employers. 

"Appoint  someone  in  your 
newspaper  who  is  responsible 
for  and  qualified  to  write  insti¬ 
tutional  copy  for  management 
and  labor,”  he  suggested. 

“Local  retail  advertising  today 
makes  best  use  of  your  newspa¬ 
per,  much  better  than  national 
advertising,”  he  continues,  “but 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  crea¬ 
tive  effort  in  so  many  national 
ads. 

“The  ads  must  not  shout  so 
loudly,  meaning  nothing  to  the 
reader.  A  lazy  job  of  national 
advertising  is  being  done  today; 
some  of  it  terribly  wrong  adver¬ 
tising.  Much  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  created  by  the 
agencies  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  specifically  for  newspapers; 
and  that  is  true  of  the  biggest 
agencies  in  the  country. 

“In  the  agencies  and  on  their 
staffs,  the  national  advertiser 
bas  top  artists  and  top  person¬ 
nel  in  his  employ.  But  he  is  not 
getting  this  top  effort  from  the 
agendei.  The  local  man  does 


Daily  Hires  Sleuth 

Stamford,  Conn. — The  Stam¬ 
ford  Advocate  has  hired  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Schindler,  noted 
private  detective,  to  help  find 
Paula  Welden,  18,  who  dis¬ 
appeared  last  Dec.  1  from  a 
college  at  Bennington,  Vt. 
The  girl's  parents  ore  promi- 
Mnt  here. 


much  better  in  his  newspaper 
advertising.  But  the  agency  will 
use  solid  reverse  plates  with 
bold  headlines,  as  a  substitute 
for  thinking. 

No  'VP  for  Newspapers? 

“Many  agencies  have  a  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  radio. 
But  is  there  an  agency  with  a 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising?  Are  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  getting  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  thinking  on  their  na¬ 
tional  advertising? 

“Good  newspaper  advertising 
should  include  the  use  of  ade¬ 
quate  space,  reasonable  fre¬ 
quency  of  use,  interest  to  the 
consumer,  should  use  specifics 
and  avoid  reverse  plates.  But  it 
might  cost  more  to  create  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rather  than 
make  over  a  magazine  four-color 
ad  in  black  and  white.” 

T.  J.  Brodie,  assistant  regional 
director.  War  Assets  Administra¬ 
tion,  told  how  WAA  places  ads 
in  local  newspapers  as  an  aid  in 
the  saies  of  surplus  war  mate¬ 
rials. 

Dudley  Harmon,  executive 
vicepresident.  New  England 
Council,  was  introduced  by 
President  Nelson  A.  Demers, 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press.  He 
told  of  the  growing  importance 
of  New  England  in  the  industrial 
and  labor  picture.  All  of  this 
was  something  that  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  people  could 
promote  for  the  sectional  good, 
he  felt. 

Dean  C.  Wolf,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  the  same  name, 
toid  about  the  growing  need  for 
advertising  and  promotion  on 
the  part  of  banks.  He  pointed 
out  that  some  banks  are  now 
starting  to  increase  their  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  bring 
deposits  into  their  banks.  More 
he  felt  would  be  using  newspa¬ 
per  space  to  sell  services,  loans, 
lower  mortgage  rates  and  gen¬ 
eral  services  that  are  in  compe¬ 
tition  among  banks  today.  He 
advised  advertising  men  from 
the  newspapers  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  new  young 
blood  that  may  be  wanting  ideas 
on  the  promotion  of  banking 
services  in  each  community. 

Gardiner  Campbell,  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item,  presented 
President  Demers  with  a  “gavel” 
in  the  form  of  a  bowling  pin 
with  a  caricature  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  it.  A  humidor  and 
pipes  were  presented  to  Harold 
V.  Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette,  president  last 
year,  for  his  services  to  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

■ 

Ad  Tax  Proposed 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — A  bill 
pending  in  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  would  require  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  pay  the  state  a  2% 
consumers’  sales  tax  upon  the 
purchase  of  newspaper  space, 
radio  time  or  any  other  form  of 
advertising  media. 


Air'minded  Editor 
Starts  Air  Service 

Albany,  Ga.  —  The  Albany 
Herald  is  experimenting  with 
airplane  delivery  of  its  last  edi¬ 
tion  to  subscribers  in  21  South¬ 
west  Georgia  cities.  The  plan, 
using  a  private  carrier,  was 
worked  out  by  James  H.  Gray, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  who  was  a  major  in  the 
Army’s  Airborne  Division,  and 
W.  L.  Hall,  former  B-29  pilot 
who  heads  Albany  Airways. 

AAAA  Reports 
Some  Progress 
On  2%  Discount 

Directors  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  reviewing  the  2^',  cash  dis¬ 
count  situation  at  their  first 
1947  board  meeting  this  week, 
found  it  “better  but  still  in  need 
of  improvement.” 

Among  newspapers,  14  have 
adopted  or  resumed  the  discount 
since  last  Sept.  1.  They  include 
such  large  city  papers  as  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Washington  Post,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  Dayton  Herald- 
Journal. 

In  most  cases,  the  newspapers 
adopting  the  discount  did  so 
whili'  announcing  rate  increases. 
“Which  is  all  right,”  AAAA 
President  Frederic  R.  Gamble 
said;  “we  don’t  expect  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  take  a  loss  on  it.” 

Mr.  Gamble  said  93  publishers, 
whose  papers  account  for  about 
30%  of  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  have  not  yet  endorsed 
the  cash  discount. 

AAAA’s  greatest  concern  in 
the  discount  matter,  it  was 
stated,  is  the  individual  radio 
stations'  failure  to  allow  it. 

The  Association  announced 
formation  of  an  Export  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  to  supply  the 
membership  with  data  on  for¬ 
eign  media  and  markets. 

The  29th  annual  meeting  of 
the  AAAA  was  set  for  April  16 
and  17,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 


U  S.  May  Get 
More  Moscow 
Press  Seats 

The  United  States  may  still 
have  a  chance  of  increasing  the 
quota  of  American  correspon¬ 
dents  to  the  Moscow  conference^ 
according  to  a  statement  of  a 
U.  S.  Embassy  source  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

This  informant,  as  quoted  by 
Eddy  Gilmore  of  the  Associated 
Press,  said  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  replied  to  a  re¬ 
cent  State  Department  request 
to  boost  the  total  of  20,  wha 
have  already  been  promised  cre¬ 
dentials,  to  a  minimum  of  52. 

Claiming  there  is  inadequate 
space  to  house  all  representa¬ 
tives  who  seek  admission,  Russia 
cut  the  original  request  for  71. 
Absence  of  a  reply  to  the  latest 
State  Department  message  was 
interpreted  at  the  Embassy  as 
meaning  the  Soviets  are  still 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  accom¬ 
modate  more  correspondents. 

Of  the  20  now  accredited,  only 
Reginald  Kenny  of  the  Berlin 
bureau  of  Acme  is  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  will  represent  the 
old  wartime  still-picture  pool 
consisting  of  Acme,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  International  News 
Photos  and  Life  magazine. 

Final  plans  for  expediting  the 
movement  of  pictures  from  Mos¬ 
cow  have  not  been  settled  yet, 
but  Robert  Dorman,  foreign  di¬ 
rector  of  Acme,  stat^  that  there 
are  three  possible  routes:  (1) 
direct  radio  from  Moscow  to 
New  York;  (2)  airline  from 
Moscow  to  London  via  Stock¬ 
holm,  radio  from  London  to  New 
York,  and  (3)  official  Soviet 
plane  from  Moscow  to  Berlin, 
American  plane  from  Berlin  to. 
London,  radio  from  London  to. 
New  York. 

American  representatives 
from  the  press  associations  who 
will  cover  the  conference  in¬ 
clude:  John  M.  Hightower,  Wes 
Gallagher  and  Eddie  Gilmore, 
AP;  Roland  H.  Shackford  and 
Walter  Cronkite,  United  Press, 
and  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  Leon 
Pearson  and  Natalia  Rene,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 


Florida  Court  Upholds  Tax  on  Dailies 

TALLAHASSEE,  Fla. — Florida  newspapers  may  be  taxed  in  cities^ 
where  they  publish,  the  State  Supreme  Court  ruled,  confirming 
validity  of  a  $10  tax  for  the  first  $3,000  in  gross  sales  and  $1  on 
each  additional  $1,000. 

The  court  unanimously  upheld  a  gross  sales  tax  levied  by  the 
City  of  Tampa  against  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  the  Tampa  Times 
does  not  violate  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  newspapers  said  most  of  their  income  was  derived  from, 
sales  and  advertising  space,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  tax  was  to. 
“curtail  the  news  to  the  press.” 

The  Bourt  held  the  levy  was  general  in  its  application  to  all 
businesses,  and  its  terms  were  not  “arbitrary.” 

Justice  Alto  Adams  wrote: 

“It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  free  government.  It  is  in  fact  a  prerequisite  to  free  gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .  yet  it  exercises  no  governmental  function.  Neither, 
does  it  perform  any.  It  renders  a  public  service,  although  it  is  a 
private  business. 

“Government  possesses  power  whereas  the  press  wields  influ¬ 
ence.  A  free  government  and  a  free  press  are  essential  for  either 
to  survive.” 
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Group  Pressure 
Called  No  Bar 
To  Great  Paper 

Ck>ntinuous  good  faith  —  with 
its  readers  and  with  its  adver¬ 
tisers — is  the  soul  of  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
told  the  New  York  Daily  News 
advertising  staff  last  week. 

Speaking  before  the  final  din¬ 
ner  session  of  the  News’  three- 
day  1947  Sales  Conference  ( E&P, 
Feb.  13.  p.  68),  he  recalled  that 
the  Tribune  had  had  its  share 
of  “tough  sledding”  but  that  it 
had  weathered  its  difficulties  by 
keeping  its  eyes  on  the  goal  of 
service  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Boycott  and  pressure  groups 
are  powerless  against  a  great 
newspaper,”  he  declared.  “That 
was  proved  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  1941  and  by  the  Daily 
News  in  1946.” 

Staep  Ria*  In  Costs 

F.  M.  Flynn,  general  manager 
of  the  News,  another  speaker, 
also  recalled  the  problem  his 
newspaper  faced  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  when  some  of  its  heav¬ 
iest  advertisers  dropped  out  for 
a  time  because  of  what  they 
regarded  as  objectionable  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

“The  advertising  department 
had  to  do  some  strong  pushing,” 
aaid  Mr.  Flynn,  “to  overcome  a 
serious  setback  for  which  it  was 
not  responsible.  It  did  it.” 

Predicting  a  “good”  year  for 
the  Newt  in  1947,  Mr.  Flynn  said 
that  It  faced  problems,  never¬ 
theless.  Among  them  he  listed 
higher  wages.  “The  News  has 
always  paid  Its  workers  well.” 
he  said,  “and  it  is  determined 
to  keep  wages  at  a  high  level — 
but  it  IS  a  problem.” 

Other  Increased  costs  will  also 
have  to  be  faced,  he  said.  The 
bill  for  paper  alone,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price,  will  be  $22,000,000, 
“and  very  likely  the  price  will 
Increase  soon." 

The  News,  Mr.  Flynn  said,  had 
about  6%  more  newsprint  in 
1946  than  in  the  base  year  of 
1941. 

Edited  for  Readers 

_  Discussing  the  New's  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  radio  license,  which 
liberal  groups  have  opposed,  Mr. 
Flynn  reiterated  his  statements 
in  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hearings  that  “Ihe 
News  will  not  be  edited  to  get 
and  hold  a  radio  license.”  “It 
will  be  edited.”  he  .said,  “to 
serve  the  demands  and  best  in¬ 
terests  of  its  readers.  They 
don’t  always  agree  with  its  edi¬ 
torial  opinion.  The  News  doesn’t 
expect  them  to.  But,  generally, 
it  reflects  their  thinking.” 

Advertising  linage,  Mr.  Flynn 
told  the  space  salesmen,  means 
more  than  dollars  to  a  modern 
newspaper.  “It  means,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “freedom  from  subsidy 
or  government  control.  It  makes 
possible  the  very  freedom  and 
independence  which  this  news¬ 
paper  has  had  and  will  always 
have  so  long  as  it  is  operated  by 
this  organization.” 
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At  head  table  for  Conference  Dinner  of  the  Advertising  Department,  New  York  News.  Left  to  right; 
I.  M.  Annenberg,  circulation  director;  F.  M.  Flynn,  general  manager;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  sdiloi 
and  publisher  of  Chicago  Tribune;  Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  advertising  manager;  Richard  W.  Clark#,  n. 
ecutive  editor;  and  P.  B.  Stephens,  business  manager. 


Poslage  Stamp 
Will  Honor 
Joseph  Pulitzer 

Washington — A  commemora¬ 
tive  postage  stamp  honoring 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  journalist  and 
newspaper  publisher,  patron  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  of  the  Pulitzer  Award, 
will  be  placed  on  sale  April  10, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
bkih. 

“Pulitzer  left  a  legacy  that  has 
and  will  continue  to  enrich  all 
America,”  said  Robert  E.  Han- 
negan,  postmaster  general. 
“Freedom  of  expression  and 
freedom  of  thought  were  given 
new  life  by  him,  and  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  America  is  a  heritage 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

'Helped  Moke  U.  S.  Greot' 

“In  honoring  Mr.  Pulitzer,  we 
are  in  some  measure  giving  re¬ 
cognition  to  one  who  helped 
make  America  great.  He  worked 
and  fought  for  the  things  which 
he  believed  were  right  and  good 
for  the  people  of  his  adopted 
land.  He  was  able  to  sense  the 
feelings  and  the  wants  of  all 
Americans  and,  through  his 
great  powers  of  expression,  he 
mould^  public  opinion  into  a 
dynamic  force  to  uphold  and 
further  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  born  in  Bud¬ 
apest,  Hungary,  in  1847.  After 
coming  to  the  United  States,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Westliche 
Post  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  later  be¬ 
coming  managing  editor  and 
part  owner.  He  was  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Sun  in  Washington  and  Europe, 
and  later  acquired  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  to  enter  metropli- 
tan  publishing.  In  1883  he  bought 
the  New  York  World  and  in 
1887  established  the  Evening 
World  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  died  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  S.  C..  Oct.  29,  1911. 

The  place  of  sale  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulitzer  postage 
stamp,  which  will  be  of  three- 
cent  denomination,  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later,  Hannegan  said. 


Morrison  Named 
Patriot  Co.  Head 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Charles  H. 
Morrison,  former  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Patriot 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Patriot 
and  Evening  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  to  succeed  the 
late  Vance  C.  McCormick.  He 
will  continue  as  general  mana¬ 
ger. 

Other  officers  are:  Mrs.  Vance 
C.  McCormick,  vicepresident ; 
Benjamin  F.  Lantz,  treasurer, 
and  Karl  F.  Achenbach,  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
Directors  are  Mrs.  McCormick, 
Morrison  and  Alton  W.  Lick. 

Proposed  Bill 
Outlaws  Liquor  Ads 

Montgomery,  Ala. — A  bill  to 
outlaw  “any  method”  of  liquor 
advertising  in  Alabama  is  almost 
sure  to  come  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  when  it  convenes  in  May. 
The  recommendation  came  from 
A.  C.  Lee,  former  member  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  and  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  was  followed  by  a 
request  from  ABC  Board  Chair¬ 
man  Bryce  Davis  to  Legislature 
members. 

The  movement  is  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  drys,  who  are  al¬ 
ready  raising  money  in  the 
churches  for  active  support  of 
dry  legislation,  including  the 
ban  on  advertising. 

Writing  editorially  in  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Journal,  Lee  suggested  that 
the  matter  should  be  presented 
to  one  of  the  interim  committees 
for  study  and  added  that  “we  all 
know  that  advertising  a  com¬ 
modity  is  fundamentally  a  meth¬ 
od  of  sales  promotion.” 

irs  SIMPLE  AND  SURE 

to  find  buyers,  work,  employ¬ 
ees,  or  anything  else  needed 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fied  way.  Get  your  need  filled 
swiftly  and  easily,  and  place 
your  ad  now. 


$16,500  Pay  Increase 
For  York,  Pa.,  Staifs 

York,  Pa. — A  minimum  salary 
of  $60  a  week  for  reporters  after 
three  years  of  experience  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  contract  entered  Into 
between  the  York  Gazette  and 
Daily  and  the  Harrisburg  News 
paper  Guild. 

The  new  agreement,  retroac 
tive  to  Jan.  1,  provides  for  wage 
increases  totaling  $16,500  an¬ 
nually  for  25  persons. 

Contract  amendments  this  year 
also  include  a  provision  for  dou 
ble  the  pay  if  an  employe  is 
called  to  work  on  a  holiday  or 
on  his  day  off.  Employes  with 
more  than  one  year  service  re¬ 
ceive  two-weeks’  vacation;  after 
15  years  service,  three  weeks. 
Dismissals  for  economy  or  emer¬ 
gency  carried  unlimited  sever¬ 
ance  pay  at  the  rate  of  one 
week’s  pay  for  each  six  months 
of  service. 

Clerks’  salaries  start  at  (30  a 
week,  advance  to  $36  after  the 
first  year  and  to  $42  after  the 
second  year. 

■ 

No  Nose  for  News 

Dickson,  Tenn . — J  ohnny  Means, 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  suffered  a 
broken  nose  during  a  disturb¬ 
ance  at  the  struck  Siegel  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manufacturing  Co.  plant 
here,  Feb.  17. 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHIt  far  NbrMTT  1**^ 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Nawi  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Mo  litor-fatriot  (E),  Kaana  Santinal  (E),  Manchaitar  Union  Laadar  (MAE). 
VERMONT— Barra  Tima*  (E),  Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Pras*  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— Athol  Dally  Naw*  (E),  Bavarly  Tima* 
(E),  Botton  .Globa  (MEE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Bostoi  Pott  (S),  Boston  Racord  E  Amarican  (MEE),  Boston  Sunday  Advar* 
ttsar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprlsa  E  Tlntas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannls  (E),  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havor* 
hill  Gaiatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Trtbuna  (MEE),  Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  PIttsflald  Barkshlra  Eagla  (E),  Taunton  Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws  TrIbuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gaiatta 
(MEE),  Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLANI^Pawiuckat  Timas  (E),  Wast  Warwick  Pawtuckat  Vallay  Dally  Tima*  (E),  Proal- 
danca  BullaHn  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Post  (S),  Brldga- 
port  Post-Talagram  (MEE),  Danbury  Naws-TImos  (E),  Hartford  Cogrant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Tima*  (E),  Morldan  Journal 
(E),  Marldan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Raghtar  (EES),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullotin 
and  Racord  (MEE),  Watarbury  Rapubllcan  E  Amarican  (MEE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  (EES). 


Yankees  stole  the  show 


Bi9gGst  seller  in  its  class  at  the  Motor  Boat 
Show  in  New  York  last  month  was  the  Steel- 
craft  motor  cruiser.  Made  where?  Right  in 
West  Haven,  Connecticut. 

And  there  were  plenty  of  other  New  England 
products  to  catch  the  yachtsman’s  eye — the  lux¬ 
ury  power  yachts  and  rakish  sailers  of  Luders, 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut  .  .  .  the  spire-masted 
racing  craft  of  Hagerty,  of  Cohasset,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  .  .  .  the  dependable  little  Cape  Cods 
made  by  the  Cape  Cod  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of 
Wareham,  Massachusetts  ...  all  the  way  down 
to  the  tiny  dinghies  of  Dyer  Dinks,  Warren, 
Rhode  Island. 


Yes,  boat-building,  6hce  a  major  New  England 
industry,  is  coming  into  its  own  again— one  of 
the  many  diversified  industries  upon  which  New 
England’s  industrial  prosperity  is  built. 

Did  you  know  that  New  England,  with  only 
6.4%  of  the  nation’s  population,  produces  9% 
of  the  nation’s  manufactured  goods? 

New  England  buys  goods  because  New  England 
makes  goods — creating  constant  employment 
and  high  payrolls.  And  this  rich  New  England 
buying  market  is  yours  via  her  strong  news¬ 
papers,  with  their  3,607,391  coverage  of  New 
England’s  2,201,401  occupied  dwellings. 
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Canadicoi  MEs 
Form  Unit  for 
Annual  Parleys 

Windsor,  Ont. — Formation  of 
the  Canadian  Managing  Editors 
Conference  conclude  a  two-day 
meeting  of  Canadian  newspaper 
editorial  executives  here  Feb.  16. 

R.  A.  Farquharson,  managing 
editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail,  was  elected  president. 


ANCAM  Sets 
Want  Ad  Week 
For  April  13-19 

National  Want  Ad  Week  ig 
be  observed  April  13-19,  acoai, 
ing  to  Worth  Wright,  chaira[|: 
who  reports  that  a  special 
will  be  awarded  this  year  to^- 
publisher  “whose  newap||g> 
does  the  most  notable  job  of  pn. - 
moting  classified  advertiilii 


.u'  '’S-  r'rli"  sot-/"'*."*?  »»  Tnwgurat^  ta  1933  and 

ifax  ?N  S  )  Hl^Sfd  and  mS  P««dent  of  the  Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  sored  by  the  AssociatiorS 

i^ecreta^-freas"^  R.rChS  Newspaper  Classifi^  Advert? 

ill.  managing  editor.  London  with  Mayor  Reaume  at  Windsor.  ing  Managers,  the  Week  is  ope 

(Ont.)  Free  Press.  - - - - -  to  participation  by  all  ne» 

Next  meeting  of  the  confer-  Tod  Dealev  Views  Dealey  on  top  of  the  spot  news  Pape^s  and  its  prirnary  objectlvt 

ence  will  take  place  in  Montreal  ^  ^  ,  story  of  the  decade,  and  he  hit  ts  to  show  the  public  how  and 

in  February.  1948.  Dailies  at  CrOSSroaOS  it  hard.  The  AP  put  Dealey’s  want  ads  serve. 

Basil  Walters,  executive  edi-  continued  from  vaae  9  uy  lined  story  on  the  wire.  «  a  Mr> 

tor  nf  the  Kniirht  TJouisnanpr^  coniinuea  jrom  page  V  „  ,  ^  ,  .  age.  states  ANCAM.  obviousl? 

told  the  meeting  of  the  meth^'  - T - T - T  Ted  Dealey.  wh^e  full  g^en  eliminates  the  possibility  of  com 

S  organizing  the  Americ^  asso  Among  photographs,  certift-  name  is  Edward  Musgroye  Dea-  petition  predicated' upon  ad  or 
ciathfn  of  A-^ocfated  pS  m“n-  jnementoes.  ley.  early  indicated  h^^  journal-  line  production.  Instead,  th( 

Ling  editors  He  also  said  the  hanging  framed  on  the  walls  of  istic  bent.  At  11,  with  paste  pot  awards  are  to  be  based  on  ex 

bLic  iSncipie  of  news  Lnden  ^t^ley  s  office  and  adorning  a  and  scissors,  he  put  out  his  own  cellency  of  promotion  and  ex 

-a^ion^LactkL  in  thi  DetrLt  ^®hle,  :s  an  engrav^  statement  papers.  .A  copy  of  one  which  pioitation.  With  this  in  mind 

FrcrPr^css  are  the  result  of  an  ^/tf^tude  to  Dealey  from  the  h^  anrvived.  has  a  sk^etch  of  a  syndicates  handling  cartooni 

analvsL  of  tL  foL-page  edftioL  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  red  and  blue  rose  with  the  cap-  jjayg  been  asked  to  create  car 
orSime  London  nfwspLere  Association  for  his  part  in  bring^  painted  by  toons  with  a  classified  ad  theme 

01  wan  me  i^onaon  newspapers,  gbout  the  establishment  of  hand  &  Ted  Dealey.  for  xelease  during  the  Weelt 

As  a  consequence,  from  the  the  first  plant  making  newsprint  Dealey  yvent  to  the  Uni-  several  nonular  radio  nroerami 
condensation  pattern  have  been  from  southern  pine.  versity  of  Texas  and  did  grad-  have  been  rLuestid  to 

developed  stories  of  three  lines,  it  refers  to  the  mill  at  Lufkin  uate  work  at  Harvard.  Joining  with  NWAW  on  scrint?  fnr 

Mr  easl  Texas,  which  for  several  the  News,  he  did  general  assign-  shows  to  be  broadcast  from  Apr 

years  has  been  Supplying  about  merit  reporting,  and  covered  13  to  19;  and  all  members  of 
example  was  the  heading  To-  half  the  News  newsprint,  and  major  political  and  other  stones,  the  National  Newsnanpr  PmmA. 
morrow  s  Weather”  above  the  by  next  fall  is  expected  to  be  Later  he  was  editor  of  the  News’  tion  A^ociationTave 
story.  “More  of  the  same.”  able  to  increase  the  News’  al-  Sunday  magazine.  In  1928  he  of  the  purpo.ses  of  NWAW 

Delegates  exchanged  views  on  lotment  as  the  result  of  an  ex  was  made  assistant  to  the  pub-  JudgM  of  the  contest _ leadins 

how  to  handle  “canned”  news,  pansion.  Before  the  mill  was  lisher.  and  six  years  later,  on  figures  in  advertising  agenciK 

One  of  the  interesting  reports  ever  established,  Ted  /Dealey  the  death  of  Walter  Dealey,  he  g^d  trade  publications _ will  se- 

was  from  the  representative  of  had  to  do  a  lot  of  talking  to  succeeded  to  the  vicepresidency,  ject  the  trophy  winner  and  hon- 
the  Regina  ( Sask. )  Leader-Post  overcome  sales  resistance  on  the  He  was  elected  president  in  1940.  orable  mention  some  time  after 
with  respect  to  “handouts”  from  part  both  of  skeptical  publishers  His  mother.  Mrs.  Olivia  Allen  the  19th  and  the  trophy  itself 
the  government,  only  Socialist  and  recalcitrant  financiers.  Dealey,  herself  the  daughter  of  will  be  presented  at  the  1947 

government  in  (Canada,  and  the  Thanks  to  this  source  of  a  Missouri  publishing  family,  is  meeting  of  ANCAM  in  St  Paul 

resultant  arrangements  which  paper,  Dealey  expects  the  news-  now  chairman  of  the  board.  Minn  The  winning  publisher 

enabled  the  newspaper  to  sup-  print  shortage  to  be  over  early  Dealey  is  Texan  and  South-  will  be  the  convention’s  guest  of 

plement  the  ‘canned’  copy  with  m  1948  for  me  News,  but  he  western  minded.  He  has  a  500-  honor.  The  convention  date  has 

interviews  of  government  minis-  questioned  whether  it  will  be  gcre  farm,  known  as  the  “220  not  yet  been  announced, 
ters  previously  denied.  ended  generally  throughout  the  Ranch.”  It’s  about  35  miles  from  Entries  should  be  in  brochure 


ters  previously  denied.  ended  g^erally  throughout  the  Ranch.”  It’s  about  35  miles  from  Entries  should  be  in  brochure 

Gilles  Desroches  of  the  Sher-  country  by  then.  ....  dowmtown  Dallas,  and  Dealey  form,  no  larger  than  18  by  24 

brooke  La  Tribune,  Quebec,  pro-  sense  of  the  word,  he  lives  there,  driving  to  and  from  inches,  and  must  reach  head- 

posed  an  exchange  of  newspa-  “there  is  no  newsprint  work  daily.  He  raises  cattle  on  quarters  in  New  York  City  with- 

permen  between  French-speak-  shortage.  A  good  percentage  of  the  place  and  breeds  colts  from  in  30  days  after  Apr.  19.  Ad- 

ing  Quebec  and  the  rest  of  metropolitan  pspers  of  this  saddle  horses.  His  rambling  dress  entries  to  Felix  Towle. 

Canada  as  a  means  of  develop-  country  used  in  1946  as  much,  house  is  ranch  style,  located  on  ANCAM  general  manager,  suite 

ing  a  better  understanding  be-  more,  newsprint  than  they  a  ridge  overlooking  two  good  808,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New 

tween  the  two  sections.  ,  fishing  lakes.  York  17,  N,  Y, _ _ 

g  Assupimg  a  newspaper  has  He  Ls  an  ardent  hunter  and 

Ccnn  nnn  Qt-ict/'o  f^ivAn  same  amount  of  newsprint  fisherman,  and  last  summer  flew 

50UU,UUU  space  tjiven  now  as  it  had  before  the  war,  to  Alaska  to  shoot  bear.  His  liir^TrTT«r*0 

To  Safety  Compaian  ^  shortage  because  of  the  sporting  library,  the  collection  lYl  KJ  V  1  IN  nJT  . 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— Pennsyl-  heavier  demand.  of  which  has  long  be^  a  hobby, 

vania  newspapers  have  b^n  Over  the  door  to  the  office  contains  more  than  2TO  items  on  wthen  movlne,  help  us 

honored  by  Gov.  John  C.  Bell,  where  Dealey  used  to  sit  is  a  b  g  game  hunting,  fishing,  trap-  W  prompt  servllce 

Jr.,  for  their  activities  in  a  13-  sign  reading  Jab  Office.  Turns  ping  and  general  outdoor  sports.  ^jy  notifying  us  In  advance, 

week  highway  safety  campaign  ®^t  that  the  initials  of  his  son,  ■  and  by  giving  us  both  old 

under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Jo®  Dealey,  and  nephews  Al  J  Dctroit  N@WSni6n  *****  *’**''  addresses, 

the  Pennsvlvania  Newsoaoer  Oeale^'  and  Ben  Oecherd  give  ^  •!  i  «  i 

Publishers  Association  and  the  the  office  the  designation.  An-  Receive  Guilu  AwarOS  The  paper  situation  limits 

National  Conservation  Bureau,  other  nephew  Jim  Moroney,  Jr  Detroit,  Mich.  — Page  One 
A  second  campaign  will  be  son  of  the  News  vicepresident  Awards  by  the  Detroit  News-  !}*PP*?.ii***^ 


tween  the  two  sections. 

■ 

$500,000  Space  Given 
To  Safety  Campaign 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — P  e  n  n  s  y  1  - 
vania  newspapers  have  b^n 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  us 
"  give  you  prompt  servllce 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
anil  new  addresses. 


The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip- 

started  June  1.  “  */*<!  secretary,  is  also  on  the  paper  Guild  were  receiv^  by  ^ce**^Avold^*lo^^f* y^ 

The  scroll  winning  newspa-  staff  of  assistants  to  the  pub-  the  following  for  “distinctive  copies  by  renewing  promptly, 

pers  are:  the  Centre  Daily  Usher.  contributions  to  Detroit  journal-  Watch  your  renewal  due- 

Times  at  State  College,  the  Del-  Also  on  the  wall  is  a  picture  ism  during  1946”:  date  on  the  address  section 

aware  Valley  Advance  at  Lang-  of  Ted  Dealey  with  a  press  party  Henry  George  Hoch,  Detroit  of  your  wrapper, 
home,  the  Evening  Standard  at  on  a  gun  turret  of  the  battleship  News  church  editor:  Marguerite 

Uniontown,  the  Main  Line  Missouri  at  the  Japanese  sur-  Gahagan,  Detroit  News  court  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

Times  at  Ardmore,  and  the  Daily  render  in  September,  1945.  Near  reporter;  Howard  Shirkey,  De- 

Citizen  at  Ambridge.  it  is  a  gilt-covered  mat  of  the  troit  Times  photographer;  Waldo  N«w  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Governor  Bell  thanked  Penn-  first  page  of  the  News  carrying  E.  McNaught,  Times  picture  edi- 
sylvania’s  newspapers  for  devot-  Dealey’s  story  of  the  event,  pre-  tor;  Hugh  Daly,  Times  Washing-  Subuxiption 

ing  the  equivalent  of  $500,000  sented  to  him  by  the  News  staff  ton  correspondent;  Robert  Stur-  Canada,  $4SOt 

worth  of  space  to  the  safety  pro-  as  a  reportorial  award.  Chance  giss,  and  Warren  Stromberg,  *  • 

gram  during  the  contest  period,  timing  of  a  Pacific  tour  put  Detroit  Free  Press  reporters. _ — ■ 

BO  8  D I  TO  R  ft  P  0  ftt  I S-H  It  for  FobnNwy  » 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 

SuhteriptloH  rataf  daautdt, 
$4.00;  Canada,  tdJOi  fordsa, 
$5.00. 


J,  A.  Van  Buren 
Again  Heads 
Ohio  Group 

Columbus,  O. — More  than  200 
Ohio  newspapermen  and  women, 
representing  both  dailies  and 
weeklies  met 

here  Feb.  13-14  - 

for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper 
Association  and 
its  a  f  f  i  1  i  ated 
groups. 

H  e  a  d  1  ining 
the  program  was 
the  dinner  when 
U.  S.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft 
said  Congre^ 
will  enact  legis-  Van  Buren 
lation  which  will 

remove  “the  worst  abuses  in 
the  labor  field.’’ 

The  legislation,  he  said  he  was 
“quite  confident,’’  will  restore 
“some  equality  between  employ¬ 
er  and  employe  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions.” 

E.  C.  Dix,  of  the  Wooster  Rec¬ 
ord,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  ONA,  introduced  Roy 
D.  Moore,  Canton  Repository, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  toastmaster. 

At  a  luncheon  session,  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  condemned  the  com¬ 
placency  which  he  described  as 
all  too  common  in  editorial  of¬ 
fices  across  the  country. 

'Behind  the  Times' 
"Newspapers,  which  should  at 
all  times  be  leading  or  at  least 
in  step  with  the  parade  of  hu¬ 
manity,  have,  in  my  own  opin¬ 
ion,  been  trailing  behind  the  fast 
changing  interests  of  the  people. 
It  is  time  they  caught  up  with 
the  people  who  read  them,”  Mr. 
Seltzer  said. 

An  electric  device  that  trans¬ 
mits  pictures  in  the  form  of  an 
engraving  for  immediate  use 
was  described  at  Friday’s  ses¬ 
sion  by  Leon  A.  Link,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Karl  H.  Thiesing,  executive 
secretary  of  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  discussed 
a  labor-management  council  plan 
(E4P,  Feb.  15). 

Gene  Alleman,  manager  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association,  told 
the  publishers  that  postwar 
years  offer  Ohio  weekly  news¬ 
papers  an  opportunity  to  attract 
more  national  advertising  than 
ever  before. 

At  its  closing  session,  ONA  re¬ 
elected  J.  A.  Van  Buren,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  as  president. 

The  following  officers  also 
were  renamed:  E.  C.  Dix,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wooster  Record, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees;  Roger  H.  Ferger,  general 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  In- 
jnirer,  vicepresident,  and  Karl 
Bull,  publisher  of  the  Cedarville 
Serald,  treasurer. 

Van  Buren,  Dix  and  Raymond 
B.  Howard,  publisher  of  the 
l^ndon  Madison  Press,  were  re¬ 


named  to  three-year  terms  on 
the  board.  G.  Gordon  Strong, 
comptroller  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
was  elected  to  a  two-year  term 
to  complete  the  unexpired  term 
of  Daniel  Nicoll  of  the  Blade. 

The  Buckeye  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  affiliated  association  of 
weekly  newspapers,  elected 
Leonard  O.  Boerner  of  Minerva, 
president. 

Osman  C.  Hooper  Awards  for 
general  excellence  were  an¬ 
nounced: 

Towns  over  2,500 — 1.  Wads¬ 
worth  News-Banner;  2.  Osbom- 
Fairfield  Herald;  3.  Millcreek 
Valley  News  of  Lockland. 

Towns  under  2,500 — 1.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Gazette;  2.  Holmes  County 
Farmer-Hub  of  Millersburg;  3. 
Paulding  Republican. 

Another  group  having  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  was  the  Ohio  Select 
List,  whose  officers  are:  R.  L. 
Heminger,  Findlay  Republican- 
Courier,  president;  D.  C.  Rowley, 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Frank  W.  Spencer,  New¬ 
ark  Advocate. 


Albania  Vague 
About  Visas 
For  Newsmen 

George  Barnes,  chief  of  the 
press  section  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  that  Albania  is  the 
only  country  to  be  investigated 
by  the  UN  Balkan  Commission 
that  has  still  not  taken  a  definite 
stand  on  admitting  accredited 
UN  correspondents  as  a  group. 

Press  representatives  of  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Yugoslavia  have  as¬ 
sured  the  Commission  that  all 
correspondents  carrying  UN 
credentials  would  be  granted 
visas  by  their  governments. 
Greece,  the  fourth  country,  has 
especially  welcomed  the  press. 

Stanley  Ryan,  UN  press  rep¬ 
resentative  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  informed  by  the  Al¬ 
banian  press  officer  that  he 
would  first  have  to  consult  his 
government  before  he  could  be 


sure  that  all  members  of  the 
press  corps  traveling  with  the 
Commission  would  be  permitted 
to  enter  his  country. 

Dispatches  earlier  this  week 
from  Athens  reported  that  both 
the  Yugoslav  and  the  Albanian 
press  officers  had  told  Ryan  pri¬ 
vately  that  AP  Correspondent 
Socrates  Chakales,  an  American 
citizen,  would  not  be  granted 
visas  to  their  countries  because 
of  previous  stories  he  had  writ¬ 
ten. 

Ryan  insisted  that  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  had  already 
been  accredited  by  UN.  must  be 
accepted  as  a  body,  with  no  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Bulgaria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  later  agreed  to  this  plan. 
■ 

Senate  Aide  Honored 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. — In  honor  of 
“Lock  Haven’s  Gift  to  the  Sen-' 
ate,”  the  Lock  Haven  Express  is¬ 
sued  a  “special  edition"  as  part 
of  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Charles  A.  Loeffler, 
recently  elected  Secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 


IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 


with  the  highest  per  capita  purchasing  power  of  any  of 
the  eleven  biggest  markets  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

fatrint 

and 

reach  9  out  of  every  10  families  in  Harrisburg;  and  8  out  of  10 
families  in  the  trading  territory  .  .  .  with  a  daily  net  paid  circulation 
in  excess  of  80,000. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  —  National  Representatives 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Campbell-Ewald  Elects 
HENRY  G.  LITTLE,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  elected  to  the 
firm’s  board  of  directors.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1944  and 
is  supervisor  of  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division  account. 

Three  Campbell-Ewald  staff 
members  have  also  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  vicepresidencies.  They 
are  William  E.  Schweikart  and 
W.  Paul  Stewart,  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  Detroit  office, 
and  Richard  C.  Francis,  account 
executive,  Los  Angeles  office. 
Francis  also  becomes  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office  in 
charge  of  West  Coast  operations. 
He  came  to  the  agency  22  years 
ago. 

Giese,  Dillon  Nconed 
GEORGE  GIESE,  account  exec¬ 
utive  of  McCann  -  Erickson’s 
foreign  department  for  more 
than  two  years,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  and  alternate 
director  of  McCann  -  Erickson 
Corp,  the  company  affiliate 
through  which  the  agency  oper¬ 
ates  in  many  foreign  countries. 
Luis  G.  Dillon,  who  is  a  vice- 
president  of  McCann  -  Erickson 
Corp..  has  been  made  an  alter¬ 
nate  director  of  that  company 
and  a  director  of  McCann-Erick- 
son  Corp.  of  Brazil. 

In  New  Spots 

JOSEPH  C.  LIEB  has  joined 
the  New  York  office  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  as 


account  executive.  Prior  to 
Army  service  and  a  brief  period 
with  the  Hearst  organization  as 
a  representative  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  in  the  midwest,  he  was 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  BBDO 
for  five  years. 

Robert  L.  McMillan,  former 
advertising  manager  of  Thomas 
J.  Lipton,  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  has 
joined  the  Boston  office  of  Alley 
&  Richards,  as  account  executive 
and  marketing,  merchandising 
.specialist.  Earlier  he  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  with  Lever 
Bros.  Co.  and  during  the  war  he 
served  overseas  as  a  major  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Stanley  Rowen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  account  executive  in  the 
retail  division  of  Stuart  Bart 
Adveriising.  New  York. 

Clayton  Norval  LaVene,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Hixon-O’Donnel, 
Los  Angeles,  is  now  an  account 
executive  with  West-Marquis, 
that  city.  William  J.  Scam- 
MON,  formerly  with  Clayton 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  has  been  added  to  the 
public  relations  department  of 
West-Marquis. 

Dorothy  DeDoyard,  formerly 
with  the  promotion  department 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  end  Radio  Station  KXOK, 
has  been  named  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Palan  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis. 

Lee  Hogg,  formerly  with  Bo- 
zell  and  Jacobs,  has  joined  the 
new  advertising  firm  of  Ray 
Kornegay  and  Associates  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

Russell  L.  Fradkin  has  been 
appointed  an  account  executive 
of  Seidel  Advertising,  New 
York. 

Lawrence  S.  Tone,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Ecoff  &  James,  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Michael  F. 

Mahony  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Max- 
on,  Inc.,  as  vice- 
president  in  the 
New  York  office 
to  head  expan- 
sion  of  the 
agency’s  eastern 
operations.  Ear¬ 
lier  he  was  with 
Maxon  for  12 
years. 

John  C.  Apple- 

ton  has  joined  Mahony 
Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York,  as  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Esquire  magazine. 
David  Singer,  formerly  produc¬ 
tion  designer  with  Ernest  Pascal 
at  Walter  Wanger  Productions, 
also  joins  the  agency  in  the 
capacity  of  art  director  and 
Ruth  Hausman,  formerly  in  the 
Gimbel’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  joins  the  agency’s  copy 
department. 

Merton  L.  Boone,  formerly 
a  partner  in  the  Portland,  Ore., 
window  display  firm  of  Boone 
Bros.,  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Adolph  L.  Bloch 
Advertising.  Portland. 

Tom  Hastings,  former  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Minneapolis  office  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of 
Harry’s  (jafe,  Minneapolis  Res¬ 
taurant. 

Lillian  Stein,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  fashion  styl¬ 
ist  and  cooi^inator  for  Fashion 
Advertising  Co.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Michael  Daly,  previously 
executive  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing  at  Rutgers  University,  has 
joined  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s 
New  York  research  staff. 

George  J.  Walsh,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  John  A.  Finneran. 
New  York,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  agency. 

Ormonde  S.  Clarke,  copy 
chief  of  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc., 
New  York  has  been  elected  first 
vicepresident  of  the  agency,  and 
W.  Turner  Elberty,  agency  art 
director,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president.  Both  men  have  been 
directors  of  the  company  for 
several  years. 


Joe  Gansky,  former  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Parker  Willson 
Advertising,  Fort  Worth,  has 
joined  Grant  Advertising,  Dal 
las,  as  production  manager. 
Paul  Rafferty,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  transferred  from 
Grant.  Chicago  office  to  the  Dal¬ 
las  oflSce. 

Joseph  Leopold,  who  joined 
Federal  Advertising,  New  York, 
last  July  as  vicepresident  and 
copy  chief,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  agency. 

Frederick  N. 

Polangin,  for- 
mer  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper¬ 
man  and,  since 
Navy  discharge 
last  year,  head 
of  his  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of¬ 
fices  in  Wash- 
ington,  has 
joined  Bert  M. 

Sarazen,  Inc., 
Washing- 
ton,  new  public  Polangin 
relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  firm.  Palongin  will 
serve  as  director  of  press,  radio 
and  television  relations. 

Dorothy  Verrill,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  Eliza¬ 
beth  Arden,  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  Lennen  &  Mitch¬ 
ell,  New  York. 

Al  Busch  has  become  re¬ 
search  director  of  Buchanan- 
Thomas  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  L.  MacNelly,  recently  with 
Morse  International,  joins  Doh¬ 
erty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield,  New 
York,  as  an  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  Bristol-Myers  ac¬ 
count  unit. 

John  E.  Petrie,  formerly  with 
the  U.  S.  State  Department,  has 
joined  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
search  staff. 

Brown  Appointed 

ROBERT  B.  BROWN,  director 

of  advertising  and  market  re¬ 
search  for  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  vicechairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Market 
Research  Council. 

Agency  Notes 

CALDWELL  -  BAKER  Co.  of 

Indianapolis,  this  month  is 
celebrating  its  25th  year  in  the 
agency  field.  Founded  Feb.  11, 
1922,  as  the  Howard  Caldwell 
Co.,  a  partnership  between  How¬ 
ard  C.  Caldwell  and  Ellis  J 
Baker  the  firm  took  its  present 
name  a  year  later  when  it  was 
incorporated.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  staff  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  eight  to  twenty- 
three.  Caldwell  continues  as 
president.  Earl  F.  Beam  is  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  and 
Carl  R.  Switzer  and  Storey  M. 
Larkin  are  vicepresidents.  Por¬ 
tia  Christian  is  secretary. 

Goodkind,  Joice  &  Morgan, 
Inc.,  has  succeeded  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  partnership  of 


Goodkind.  Joice  &  Morgan,  Oil. 
cago,  it  is  announced.  ’The  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers  have  taken 
over  the  financial  interest  in  the 
agency  held  by  the  estate  of  the 
late  M.  Lewis  Goodkind.  P^e^ 
ent  principals  are:  Clyde  M. 
Joice,  president:  Harlow  P.  Rob¬ 
erts,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager;  Charles  O.  Purm, 
Jay  C.  Williams,  vicepresidents; 
Florence  A.  Neighbors,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Garrick  M.  Taylob, 
treasurer.  Raymond  R.  Morgan, 
of  the  affiliated  Raymond  R 
Morgan  Co.,  Hollywood,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors 

A  branch  office  of  the  Miami 
advertising  firm,  Robert  E. 
Clarke  and  Associates,  haa 
been  opened  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
George  I.  Clarke  is  in  charge. 
The  address  is  632V4  East 
Fourth  St. 

Personals 

W.  FRANKLIN  MOORE,  vice- 

president,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
.stine  &  Osborn.  New  York,  will 
retire  from  the  agency  and  the 
advertising  business  March  31. 
He  recently  completed  30  years 
with  BBDO. 

Cal  j.  McCarthy,  senior  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  New  York,  round¬ 
ed  out  his  25th  year  with  the 
agency  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

L.  C.  MacGlashan,  vicepresi- 
ident  of  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  just  pur¬ 
chased  a  1947  model  Cessna  140 
plane  which  he  plans  to  use  on 
trips  to  see  his  clients  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Copy 

THE  ART  DIRECTORS  CLUB 

of  Detroit  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  officers:  Frank 
Quail,  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
treasurer,  and  Clarence  Kemy, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  4  Os¬ 
born.  and  E.  J.  Bowens,  D.  P. 
Brother  and  Co.,  directors.  Of¬ 
ficers  reelected  are  Halsey  Dav¬ 
idson,  Campbell-Ewald,  presi¬ 
dent;  Rocco  Di  Marco,  Maxon, 
Inc.,  and  Ralph  Breding,  J. 
Walter  ’Thompson,  vicepresi- 
dents.  and  John  Hutton,  Ross 
Roy,  Inc.,  secretary. 

Guest  speaker  at  a  recent  lun¬ 
cheon  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Minneapolis,  was  Victor 
Keppler  of  New  York,  commer¬ 
cial  photographer. 


Australia 
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.gnpaign  in  approximately  150 
newspapers  across  the  country 
on  behalf  of  its  evaporated  milk. 
Ads  in  180  and  80  line  size  are 
slated  to  appear  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  each  paper  until 
June.  Chain  breaks  on  radio  sta¬ 
tions  are  also  being  used.  Theme 
of  the  drive  is  “Wake  up  to 
Nestles  in  your  coffee.  .  .smooth 
and  thick  as  country  cream!”  Il¬ 
lustrations  are  silhouette  style. 
The  agency  is  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York. 

Slarts  Test  Campaign 

EMERSON  SUMMERS  Co.,  Ltd., 

,  Toronto,  has  begun  a  nine- 
I  montlu’  test  campaign  for  “Tidy 
Locks’  Hair  Nets.  The  ads  are 
running  in  Toronto  dailies.  Copy 
theme  is  “The  Glamour  word  in 
hair  nets  is  Tidy  Locks.”  Later, 
it  is  announced,  the  campaign 
may  be  widened  gradually  to 
cover  the  Dominion.  McKim  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Ltd.,  directs  the  effort. 

Schedule  Increase 
I  SHEFFIELD  FARMS  CO.,  New 
York,  announces  an  increase 
in  its  advertising  to  include 
semi-weekly,  140-line  copy  in  all 
eight  New  York  City  dailies. 
Ads  bear  down  on  the  statement 
Milk  gives  you  more  value  for 
your  money  than  any  other 
food."  The  series  features  draw¬ 
ings  of  a  girl  and  her  frolicking 
calf.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
Sew  York,  is  the  agency. 

For  Local  Attention 

WQXR,  New  York  City  radio 
station,  started  this  week  a  12- 
week  advertising  campaign  in 
tour  New  York  newspapers — 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Sun,  New  York  Post  and  New 
lark  World-Telegram.  A  total 
of  252  insertions  is  scheduled 
over  the  period.  Running  daily, 
ads  are  designed  to  inform  New 
Yorkers  about  the  outstanding 
musical  features  broadcast  by 
the  station. 

There's  cm  Easier  Way 
With  a  series  of  cartoons  done 
in  the  style  of  Alain,  nationally 
known  cartoonist,  American 
Home  Foods  has  launched  a 
campaign  on  Burnett’s  Food 
flavors  in  54  newspapers.  Called 
There’s  an  Easier  Way,”  the 
cartoons  point  out  the  ease  and 
Simplicity  with  which  Burnett’s 
Mvors  may  be  used.  Of  the  30 
food  flavors  by  Burnett,  six  are 
being  played  up  at  this  time  in¬ 
cluding  the  world-famous  Bur- 
aett's  vanilla,  which  is  featured 
in  every  other  ad  and  mentioned 
ffl  every  one.  The  ads  are  sched- 
jiled  to  run  on  food  pages 
'•iroughout  the  year  every  other 
*eek.  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  handles  the 
account. 

^poign  Briefs 

VIRGINIA’S  tourist  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  1947 
be  launched  in  April,  the 
-tote  Industrial  and  Publicity 
wmmission  reports.  Starting 
the  special  spring  travel 
jytions  of  metropolitan  news¬ 


papers  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  the  campaign  will  extend 
through  June  30,  end  of  the 
State’s  current  fiscal  year.  .  . 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  has  launched  a  radio 
and  newspaper  promotion  in 
Southern  California  via  West- 
Marquis,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  .  . 
Through  the  same  agency.  West- 
craft,  Inc.,  Glendale  manufac¬ 
turers  of  trailer  coaches,  has  be¬ 
gun  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign.  .  .  Lektrolite  Corp., 
New  York,  will  use  full-pages 
and  smaller  continuity  insertions 
in  American  Weekly  and  the 
Metropolitan  Group,  plus  spot 
radio,  on  behalf  of  its  flameless 
cigarette  lighter.  ,  .A  spring  pro¬ 
motion  in  Canada  for  Pyrex 
Ovenware  and  Flameware  (dis¬ 
tributed  in  Caxuda  by  John  A. 
Huston  Co.,  Ltd.,  calls  for  use 
of  national  weekend  roto  publi¬ 
cations  in  English  and  French, 
in  addition  to  magazine  copy. 
Via  McKim  Advertising,  Ltd., 
Toronto.  .  .  Matrix  shoe  styles, 
made  by  E.  P.  Reed  &  Co.  of 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  get  some 
promotion  in  newspapers  on  a 
cooperative  basis  this  spring.  The 
ads  will  carry  the  local  retailers’ 
names.  ’The  account  is  handled 
by  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  New 
York.  .  .  Bluebonnet  Beer  is 
using  some  11  north  Texas  news¬ 
papers  in  a  campaign  built 
around  “famous  firsts”  in  Texas. 
Grant  Advertising  is  the  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 
RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  by  Thomas  J. 
Lipton,  Ltd.,  as  advertising 
agency  for  Lipton  Tea  in  Can¬ 
ada,  effective  April  1. 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  office,  has  been  appoint^ 
advertising  agency  for  Benedict 
Bogeaus  Productions.  Cam¬ 
paigns  are  to  be  prepared  im¬ 
mediately  on  “Christmas  Eve” 
and  "A  Miracle  Can  Happen,” 
both  films  for  United  Artists  re¬ 
lease. 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel  for  American  Stock 


Yards  Association  of  Cleveland. 
Media  will  be  newspapers  and 
the  copy  mainly  institutional  in 
nature. 

Roy  S.  Duhstine,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  named  by  the- 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.  of  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J.,  packer  of  quality 
foods,  A  series  of  test  campaigns 
is  planned. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  appointed 
agency  for  the  Bridgeford  Co.. 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  processor  and 
distributor  of  Bridgford  frozen 
foods. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  the  agency  named  by  Air 
France,  French  National  Air¬ 
lines,  to  handle  its  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

Peddler's  Column 

George  Nichols,  a  rural  ped¬ 
dler,  has  taken  over  as  a  side¬ 
line  a  column  for  the  Fort  Bragy 
(Calif.)  Advocate,  devoted  to 
news  picked  up  as  he  tours  the 
mountain  areas. 


•  Measure  Florida's  phenomenal  growth  by  any  yardstick  you  choose. 
Population,  per  capita  income,  retail  sales,  or  new  construction  ...  oil  point 
up  the  fact  that  this  is  a  great,  year-round  market. 

It's  an  easy-to-reach  market,  too,— the  trading  zones  represented  by  the  Big 
3  containing  well  over  half  the  state's  population  and  wealth.  You  sell  Florida 
when  you  buy  the  proven  Pulling  Power  of  the  Big  3... the  morning  papers 
that  offer  complete  dominance  of  Florida's  rich  primary  trading  areas. 
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Sunday  Bulletin 
Sells  750,000 
180-Page  Copies 

Philadelphia  —  Supplies  of 
newsprint  alone  are  a  deterrent 
to  unleashed  progress  of  the 
new  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  ini¬ 
tial  run  of  Feb.  9,  Sunday  Bulle¬ 
tins  for  the  second  week  were 
early  exhausted.  The  run  for 
Feb.  16  was  approximately  that 
of  the  previous  week.  750,000 
copies,  some  20,000  copies  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  Bulletin’s  week-day 
evening  paper. 

Two  more  pages  appeared  with 
the  second  Sunday  paper,  an 
aggregate  of  180  pages  in  all. 
An  even  100  pages  were  given 
over  to  feature  sections.  Making 
its  bow,  the  book  review  section 
comprised  16  pages  —  all  of  it 
written  and  edited  in  Bulletin 
offices. 

Of  the  remaining  80  pages, 
36  were  given  over  to  two  news 
sections,  20  to  the  metropolitan 
section.  12  to  classified  ads  and 
12  to  sports,  business,  and  radio. 

In  spite  of  the  added  volume 
of  work,  the  Bulletin’s  own  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  formerly  engaged  in 
publication  of  daily  issues  only, 
continued  to  handle  the  job  with 
only  a  few  additions.  Shifts 
have  been  arranged  covering 
what  is  virtually  a  7-day  sched¬ 
ule  operated  by  men  who  nor¬ 
mally  work  only  a  5-day  week. 
Time  and  a  half  is  being  paid 
those  working  overtime. 

In  mechanical  departments,  it 
was  indicated  by  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Eugene  MacKin¬ 
non  that  many  former  Record 
emplo.ves  had  been  transferred 
to  Bulletin  payrolls.  Nearly  50 
pressmen  are  working  on  regu¬ 
lar  schedules. 

Expansion  in  search  of  readers 
In  the  southern  New  Jersey  area, 
due  to  the  closing  of  J.  David 
Stern’s  Camden  Courier  -  Post, 
has  been  demonstrated  In  the 
Issuing  of  a  new  “Jersey  edition’’ 
as  part  of  the  Bulletin’s  daily 
run. 

Somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  the  action  of  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate,  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  at 
Harrisburg,  in  adopting  a  resolu¬ 
tion  congratulating  the  Bulletin 
on  Its  new  Sunday  edition. 

Gannett  Donates 
Center  for  Youths 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Gift  to  the 
youth  of  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County  of  a  year-round  recrea¬ 
tion  center  was  announced  this 
week  by  Frank  Gannett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  in  the 
name  of  these  two  newspapers. 

Mr.  Gannett  will  build  a  steel 
and  masonr,v  structure,  48  by 
112  feet,  in  Fair  Park,  new  home 
of  the  Monroe  County  Fair,  just 
outside  the  city.  It  will  be 
known  as  “’The  Barn’’  and 
equipped  with  a  dance  floor, 
kitchen,  -  “dry”  bar,  automatic 
heat  and  modern  plumbing. 


Phila.  Inquirer  Guild 
Rescinds  Strike  Vote 
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40%  remained  away  or  declined 
to  vote.  At  this  week's  meeting 
nearly  60  7o  of  the  rank  and  file 
membership  were  absent. 

Officers  requested  rescinding 
of  the  strike  vote  as  a  “token  of 
good  faith’'  in  advance  of  resum¬ 
ing  negotiations,  adding:  “we 
want  12  months  of  peace  and 
quiet  in  trying  to  get  out  the 
best  newspaper  we  know  how.’’ 

After  the  unit  meeting  got  un¬ 
der  way,  Frederick  Hyde  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  to  accept  the 
old  $5-and  $10  offer  “as  is  ’  with¬ 
out  any  reservations.  This  was 
defeated  by  146  to  105.  Fenne 
Hess  then  offered  a  substitute 
resolution  calling  for  a  new  two- 
year  contract  to  date  from  last 
Oct.  1.  This  also  was  defeated. 

Then  the  program  of  guild  of¬ 
ficers  as  submitted  in  their  shop 
letter  came  before  the  meeting 
in  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
trio.  In  quick  succession  the 
strike  vote  was  rescinded,  au¬ 
thority  granted  for  meetings 
with  management  without 
agenda,  and  instructions  to  the 
negotiating  committee  to  resume 
bargaining  on  the  basis  of  12% 
for  the  past  five  months,  and  an 
additional  8%  for  the  ensuing 
12  months,  with  scales  keyed  to 
a  minimum  of  $85  for  reporters. 

In  answer  to  complaints  con¬ 
cerning  the  continued  payment 
of  strike  assessments — they  have 
lately  been  scaled  down  to  one- 
half  instead  of  one  full  day’s 
pay  for  all  working  guildsmen 
in  the  Philadelphia  -Camden 
chapte  r —  officers  declared  that 
while  “these  assessments  are  eat¬ 
ing  heavily  into  the  resources  of 
our  lower  paid  members,  we 
cannot  in  honor  abandon  the 
strikers  now  in  their  worst 
need.” 

Meetings  Resume  Next  Week 

Stewart  Hooker,  director  of 
labor  relations  for  the  Inquirer, 
said  he  had  received  formally  a 
copy  of  the  unit’s  proposed 
terms  of  settlement,  but  no  ac¬ 
tion  was  forthcoming  at  this 
time  Meeting  with  guild  repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  indicated,  would 
probably  be  resumed  next  week. 

Intentions  of  striking  guilds¬ 
men  to  get  out  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Camden  (N.  J. )  area 
have  struck  a  snag.  Enough 
newsprint  to  justify  turning  the 
weekly  known  as  the  Camden 
Free  Press  into  a  daily  cannot 
be  found,  it  was  said. 

Guild  officials  said  they  would 
continue  efforts  to  find  sufficient 
paper.  Meanwhile,  Arthur 
Pierce,  new  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  -  Camden  chapter, 
expressed  the  belief  resumption 
of  Courier-  Post  publication 
would  not  be  long  delayed. 

“We  have  every  assurance  that 
the  plants,  both  at  the  Record 
and  in  Camden,  will  be  re¬ 
opened,  and  that  terms  will  be 
such  that  these  papers  can  be 
operated  profitably,”  he  said. 

Guild  headquarters  continues 
in  operation  at  Broad  and  Race 
Streets,  with  picketing  confined 
to  newsstands,  where  guild  pub¬ 
lications  are  offered. 


Compilations  at  guild  head¬ 
quarters  show  the  strike  has  cost 
$183,000  since  its  inception  Nov. 
7.  Of  this  cost  $118,694  went  to 
strikers. 

Loans  to  Record  unit  members 
have  totaled  $5,672,  and  $1,319 
to  Camden  members. 

Since  Nov.  7  receipts  were 
$171,700.15.  Donations  amounted 
to  $94,979.37.  ANG  has  supplied 
$29,100,  the  New  York  guild 
alone  contributing  $20,000.  Day's 
pay  assessments  in  working 
units  of  the  local  chapter  and 
from  other  locals  throughout  the 
country  amounted  to  $70,258.98 
to  date. 

Guild  members  passed  the  hat 
to  obtain  more  than  $200  for  for¬ 
mer  Record  reporter,  Francis  J. 
Byron,  whose  wife  was  killed  by 
a  tractor  truck  while  returning 
home  from  shopping. 

Louis  'V.  Martini,  erstwhile 
Record  artist,  was  married  to 
Lenore  M.  Quinn,  secretary  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  John  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

To  round  out  the  drama  of  life 
in  guild  circles,  a  daughter  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  home  of  Record  Re¬ 
porter  Sam  Berry — the  first  girl 
after  a  succession  of  four  sons. 

Guild  Attacks  Knight 
Editorial  on  Stem 
AKRON,  O. — In  a  formal  letter 

to  the  editor,  published  in 
Sunday’s  Beacon  Journal,  the 
Akron  unit  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  Editor  John  S.  Knight’s 
recent  editorial  on  suspension  of 
the  Stern  newspapers. 

Signed  by  Julius  Greenfield, 
president  of  the  guild  and  chief 
photographer  of  the  newspaper, 
the  letter  holds  Knight’s  charges 
unwarranted  “in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Stern’s  record  in  dealing 
with  the  guild  and  the  guild’s 
overall  record  in  dealing  with 
you  and  other  publishers. 

“The  record  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  guild  with  the 
Knight  newspapers  indicates 
that  guildsmen  are  not  impossi¬ 
ble  fanatics.  In  Akron,  they 
have  been,  and  we  hope  always 
will  be,  amicable,”  the  letter 
stdtod 

Pointing  out  that  Knight  and 
other  publishers  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  letter  concludes: 

“We  suggest  that  Mr,  Stern 
could  have  profited  by  your  ex¬ 
ample.  It  would  have  done  more 
goc^  than  your  sympathy.” 

■ 

Health  Edition  Aids 
North  Carolina  Project 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — This  State’s 
efforts  to  raise  its  health  stand¬ 
ards  were  given  added  impetus 
last  week  when  the  Charlotte 
News  issued  approximately  100,- 
000  copies  of  a  52-page,  maga¬ 
zine-style  tabloid  dealing  with 
health.  Except  for  the  editorials, 
it  was  prepared  by  outstanding 
medical  and  public  health  au¬ 
thorities. 

’The  special  edition  —  sent  to 
judges,  doctors,  dentists,  hos¬ 
pitals.  druggists,  libraries  and 
newspapers  —  was  hailed  by 
many  leaders  of  the  movement 
to  implement  the  $48,000,000  5- 
year  health  plan  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


INS  Expansion 
Provides  Bureau 
At  Fresno,  Calit 

Opening  of  a  new  bureau  at 
Fresno,  Calif.,  was  announced 
this  week  by  International  News 
Service  as  a  part  of  the  program 
of  domestic  expansion  in  the 
postwar  period. 

This  marked  the  fourth  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  INS  domestic  net¬ 
work  in  the  last  six  months 
Other  bureaus  recently  installed 
are  at  Las  'Vegas,  Nev.,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  and  New  Orleans 

Robert  Weakley,  veteran  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  reporter  and  former 
INS  bureau  chief  at  Sacramento, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Fresno  bureau. 

In  Las  Vegas,  Mary  Horst- 
mann  Bell,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  bureau,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Nevada  State  Bureau 
Manager. 

David  Teitelbaum  and  Pat  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  both  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  acquired  at  Southern  Divis¬ 
ion  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
were  assigned  to  head  the  bu¬ 
reaus  at  Montgomery  and  New 
Orleans,  respectively, 

■ 

'Cap'  Harvey  Honored 
By  Detroit  News  Staff 

Detroit— Virtually  the  whole 
force  of  the  Detroit  Newt 
turned  out  at  a  party  recently 
to  honor  Cap 
Harvey  for  a 
half  -  century  of 
service  with 
that  paper. 

If  you  want  to 
be  formal  about 
it,  he  is  Frank 
Herbert  Harvey, 
but  all  his  as¬ 
sociates  know 
him  as  Cap 
Harvey,  who  is 
now  serving  in 
an  exec  utive  Harvey 
and  counseling 
position  in  the  News  adver¬ 
tising  department.  He  relin¬ 
quished  the  post  of  head  of  the 
paper’s  automobile  advertising 
department  in  August,  1945. 

lie  explains  that  he  got  his 
nickname  “Cap”  about  1904 
when  he  and  William  E. 
Scripps,  now  president  of  the 
News,  raced  their  power  boats 
on  the  Detroit  River  to  settle 
a  bet.  Rough  weather  stopped 
Mr.  Tripps’  boat  and  Harvey’s 
craft  won.  , 

“I  have  been  known  as  ‘Cap 
ever  since,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Scripps  gave  Mr.  Harvey 
a  wrist  watch  at  the  party.  An¬ 
other  gift  was  a  photograph  of 
himse’if  bound  in  a  book  con¬ 
taining  signatures  of  his  friends 
and  fellow-employes. 

Sharing  honors  with  him  a' 
the  party  was  his  wife,  Jane. 

■ 

Gets  Navy  Certificate 

New  London,  Conn.— The  Netr 
London  Day  has  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  achievement  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  bureau  of  navy  per¬ 
sonnel  in  “grateful  recognition 
of  outstanding  services  to  naw 
personnel  during  World  War  ti. 
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Stowe  Elaborates 
On  Coverage  Views 

To  the  Editor: 

A  portion  of  my  remarks  at 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  were 
reported  in  your  Jan.  25  issue 
under  the  headline,  “Wire  Serv¬ 
ices  Refute  Accusations  by 
Stowe.”  I  wish  your  reporter 
bad  checked  with  me  after  the 
luncheon. 

Since  my  entire  talk  was 
about  conditions  in  Danubian 
Europe  while  I  was  last  there — 
from  early  July  to  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  1946 — I  thought  I  had 
made  it  clear  that  my  criticism 
of  our  news  agencies’  coverage 
applied  only  to  that  period.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  misconception,  the 
replies  made  by  the  news  agen¬ 
cies’  representatives  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  main  points  which  I 
hoped  to  specify.  My  observa¬ 
tions  posed  the  question:  Is  re¬ 
cent  U.  S.  agency  coverage  from 
the  Danubian  countries  what  it 
could  be  or  should  be? 

This  is  an  important  question, 
equally  so  for  American  editors 
and  the  public.  Rather  than  give 
an  impression  of  sensationalism, 
may  I  submit  a  factual  sum¬ 
mary?  Each  point  concerns  the 
situation  in  the  specified  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  latter  half  of  1946. 

1.  U.P.  relied  on  local-citizen 
correspondents  reporting  from 
Budapest,  Bucharest  and  Sofia 
through  most  or  all  of  these  six 
months.  AP  had  native  corres¬ 
pondents  covering  from  Buchar¬ 
est  and  Sofia,  but  a  staff  Ameri¬ 
can  in  Budapest.  INS  may  have 
had  a  U.  S.  citizen  staff  corres¬ 
pondent  in  some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  period.  ’The  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  agency 
news  was  therefore  reported  by 
Hungarian,  Rumanian  or  Bul¬ 
garian  journalists — not  free  to 
be  completely  frank  and  without 
training  in  America, 

2.  Neither  U.P,  nor  AP  had  a 
roving  American  correspondent 
assigned  to  rotate  through  these 
three  (or  more)  so-called  “Iron 
Curtain”  countries  while  I  was 
there.  But  the  most  pertinent 
developments  behind  the  “spot 
news  ”  can  only  be  reported  ( as 
recently  shown  by  New  York 
hmei  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  “specials”  from  Buda¬ 
pest)  by  roving  American  cor¬ 
respondents. 

My  contention:  That  both  AP 
and  U.P.  were — and  may  still 
be-leaving  this  very  important 
field  of  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  largely  to  the  “specials”  of 
a  few  large  metropolitan  dailies. 
In  such  a  situation  hundreds  of 
D.  S.  newspapers,  which  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  AP  or  U.P,  coverage, 
cannot  be  fully  or  adequately  in- 
Jimned  on  beneath  the  surface 
developments  in  these  Soviet- 
wne  countries. 

3.  In  this  highly-complex  and 
revolutionary  Europe  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  me  that  our  greatest 
Jews  agencies — at  least  since 
inly,  1946 — were  making  so  lit¬ 
tle  use  of  regularly  assigned 
rertng  correspondents.  For  U.P. 
Mward  Beattie  (recently  re¬ 


signed)  had  such  an  assignment, 
I  believe,  for  all  Europe,  With 
such  a  scope  he  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  visit  these  Danubian 
countries  in  this  period.  At  the 
time,  I  was  informed,  the  AP 
did  not  have  a  roving  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Europe.  Upon  my 
return  I  was  told  at  the  AP  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  that  Daniel 
De  Luce  had  recently  been  given 
a  roving  assignment.  Can  a  sin¬ 
gle  “rover”,  however  experi¬ 
enced,  begin  to  turn  in  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  vital  in¬ 
formation-grist  strewn  across 
this  Europe?  I  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  merits  serious  pondering. 

4.  In  Vienna  and  Prague  (last 
half  of  1946,  or  longer)  the  AP 
and  U.P.  staff  correspondents 
operated  under  a  system  which 
seriously  limited  their  suppos¬ 
edly  main  job  of  reporting.  Much 
of  their  time,  often  half  of  it  or 
more,  was  taken  up  with  selling 
or  distributing  their  agencies’ 
incoming  news  and  photo  serv¬ 
ices  to  Austrian  and  Czech 
dailies.  In  one  capital  an  agency 
correspondent  told  me  he  could 
rarely  leave  his  office  for  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
due  to  enforced  business  activi¬ 
ties.  Being  the  only  American 
employed  in  his  bureau  he  could 
not  delegate  much  of  this  work. 
One  explanation  given  for  this 
system  (how  accurate  I  don’t 
know)  was  that  the  agency’s 
European  sales  were  supposed 
to  cover  most  or  all  of  its  news¬ 
gathering  expenses  for  America 
from  Europe.  In  any  event  the 
AP  and  U.P.  chiefs  in  Vienna 
and  Prague  were  part-time  busi¬ 
ness  representatives,  and  noth¬ 
ing  like  full-time  reporters. 
They  could  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
get  out  into  the  Austrian  and 
Czech  provinces — but  the  “spe¬ 
cials”  find  plenty  of  important 
stories  outside  of  the  capitals. 
It  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
impossible  for  AP’s  and  U.P.’s 
Vienna  correspondents  to  take 
swings  down  the  Danube — or 
check  on  their  native  corres¬ 
pondents  in  several  of  these 
countries. 

I  regret  that  what  I  have  said, 
especially  points  2  and  4,  were 
not  itemized  in  your  original 
story.  In  any  case  I  regard  point 
4  ( which  the  news  agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  did  not  comment 
upon)  as  of  particular  import¬ 
ance.  I  have  no  desire  to  make 
sweeping  “accusations”  against 
any  of  our  news  agencies.  They 
are  handicapped  by  having  very 
few  correspondents  with  a  pre¬ 
war  knowledge  of  Europe,  by 
the  necessity  of  developing 
many  ex-war  correspondents  in¬ 
to  political  and  social  fields. 

But  great  agencies,  like  AP 
and  U.P.,  have  the  broadest  aud¬ 
ience  in  the  United  States  by 
far.  Five  months  along  the  Dan¬ 
ube  convinced  me  that  their 
coverage,  in  the  five  above-men¬ 
tioned  countries  at  least,  is  much 
less  adequate  than  it  could  be. 
Given  all  the  “Iron  Curtain” 
talk  America’s  “best-informed 
press  in  the  world”  really  ought 
to  make  certain  that  it  is  best- 
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informed  about  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria — or  at  any  rate  do 
its  utmost  to  try  to  be.  I 

I  am  certain  that  such  exper¬ 
ienced  news  executives  as  Kent 
Cooper  and  Hugh  Baillie,  if 
they  study  some  of  the  existing 
loopholes  or  policies  carefully, 
can  help  the  average  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  to  get  more  authoritative 
information — and  more  of  it — 
from  Danubian  Europe.  Our  ed¬ 
itors  throughout  the  country 
can  do  so,  if  they  are  that  much 
interested. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  write 
this  report  solely  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  some  construc¬ 
tive  use.  We  can  get  many  more 
facts  from  the  countries  I  visited 
if  we  are  willing  to  spend  the 
money,  and  devote  the  time,  for 
good  reporters  to  go  out  and  get 
them.  Leland  Stowe 

Paris  Dailies 
Strikebound 

Every  daily  newspaper  in 
Paris,  except  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Continental 
edition  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  was  strike  bound  this  week 
by  the  National  Union  of  Press 
Hands. 

The  walkout  began  Feb.  13. 
one  night  before  state  workers 
staged  a  four-hour  general  strike 
protesting  the  government’s  pol¬ 
icy  of  freezing  wages. 

Although  the  state  employes 
have  returned  to  work,  there 
are  indications  that  the  printers’ 
strike  might  continue,  for  the 
government  is  standing  firm 
against  the  25%  pay  increase 
demanded. 

Foreign  Press  to  Resume 

Since  the  strike  is  not  specific¬ 
ally  against  the  foreign  press, 
union  leaders  agreed  to  allow 
English  language  newspapers  to 
resume  publication  Feb.  16,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will 
pay  the  new  wage  level  if  the 
union  wins  the  dispute. 

Meanwhile,  the  press  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  French  National  As¬ 
sembly,  faced  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  drafting  a  new  press 
law,  searched  for  a  practical 
reconciliation  between  press 
freedom  and  responsibility. 

’The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  will  be  studied  close¬ 
ly  by  such  United  Nations  or¬ 
gans  as  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  and  the  World  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  who  soon  will  be  dis¬ 
cussing  the  same  problem  on  a 
world  wide  scale. 

’The  question  to  be  decided  is 
how  far  governmental  safe¬ 
guards  should  reach.  One  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  all  editorial 
policies  set  by  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  composed  of  both  pub¬ 
lisher  and  labor  unions.  Others 
would  merely  require  newspa¬ 
pers  to  publish  the  source  of 
their  funds  or  to  adhere  to  a 
vaguely-defined  “responsibility” 
clause,  such  as  that  included  in 
the  provisional  Czechoslovakian 
press  law  (E&P,  Aug.  17,  ’46, 
p.  40). 


TO 

EACH  HIS 
OWN! 


IN  spite  of  a  178% 
circulation  increase 
in  the  past  six  years, 
the  multiple  reader- 
ship  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  per 
copy  Is  slipping. 

Only  a  few  years  ago, 
surveys  showed 
around  four  readers 
per  copy.  Today  there 
is  an  average  of  less 
than  one  whole  extra 
reader  per  copy. 

You  may  think  It’s 
odd  to  boast  of  such 
a  trend.  But  it  means 
each  subscriber  values 
his  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  so  highly  he  wants 
to  keep  It  for  himself. 

Yes,  pass-along  read¬ 
ers  are  getting  the  cold 
shoulder  from  sub¬ 
scribers  with  Increas¬ 
ing  frequency. 

To  quote  one  reader: 
“I  confess  to  consid¬ 
erable  selfishness  with 
my  copy  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  look 
It  over  at  my  oflace 
for  items  of  interest  in 
connection  with  our 
business — then  take  It 
home  for  perusal." 

Multiply  this  execu¬ 
tive  by  97,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  you  have 
a  fairly  good  Idea  of 
the  close  scrutiny  each 
copy  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  gets  dally. 

This  Intensive  read¬ 
ership  pays  off  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Not  only  are 
WaU  Street  Journal 
subscribers  thorough 
readers;  they  also  con¬ 
stitute  the  richest 
market  In  America. 
You  can’t  find  finer 
prospects  anywhere  for 
personal  goods  or  for 
products  and  services 
these  decision  mak¬ 
ers  buy  on  the  Job. 

Advertising  In  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Is 
economical,  too,  for 
you  reach  more  man¬ 
agement  executives  of 
American  business  and 
Industry  per  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  than  In  any 
other  publication. 

Effective  Selling  to 
Business  and  Industry 
Begins  With  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS'  REPORT  TO  ANPA  BOARD 


Herewith  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
research  r^rt  made  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  by  J.  W.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
and  Associates: 

IN  ORDER  to  meet  the  present 

and  future  competition  for 
the  advertisers’  dollar,  it  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  necessary 
for  the  newspaper  publisher  to 
improve  the  general  appearance 
of  the  newspaper. 

Until  recently,  the  newspaper 
was  the  medium  through  which 
the  general  public  obtained  its 
earliest  information.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  radio  has 
brought  into  the  homes  of  the 

ublic,  the  news  events  as  they 

appen.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  near  future  fac¬ 
simile  newspapers  will  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  home. 

For  this  reason,  it  becomes 
more  imperative  that  the  news¬ 
papers  investigate  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  news  in  a  manner 
which  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  At  present,  weekly  publi¬ 
cations  publish  photographs 
days  after  they  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  but  because  these 
photographs  are  better  repro¬ 
duced.  they  find  a  market. 

Willing  to  Pay  More  for  Ada 

The  newspaper  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  quickly  and  at  high 
speeds  and  for  this  reason,  an 
inferior  quality  of  reproduction 
has  been  tolerated  to  date.  Al¬ 
ready,  however,  it  appears  that 
this  inferior  quality  will  prove 
a  decided  handicap  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  procuring  advertising. 
Newspaper  advertisers  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  a  willingness  to 
pay  more  money  for  something 
better.  An  outstanding  example 
of  this  is  the  color  printing  done 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for 
its  advertiser,  the  Boston  Store, 
of  that  city. 

The  paper  and  ink  and  the 
means  of  combining  them  con¬ 
stitute  the  mechanics  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  The  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  whiter  higher  grade 
paper  would,  in  itself,  greatly 
improve  the  newspapers’  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Paper  laboratories  such  as  that 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
Institute  of  Canada  in  Montreal 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  are  anxious  to  find  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Industry  in 
this  direction  so  that  research 
may  be  directed  toward  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem.  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Paper  Chemistry  at 
Appleton,  Wis.,  has  devised  satis¬ 
factory  tests  for  opacity,  white¬ 
ness  and  other  properties  of 
paper  which  will  not  only  per¬ 
mit  the  setting  up  of  standards, 
but  would  also  serve  as  a  yard¬ 
stick  for  various  investigators. 
A  whiter,  smoother  sheet  would 
increase  the  quality  of  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  immeasurably 
and  research  to  this  end  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  nfianufac- 
turers  of  newspapers  and  the 
paper  laboratories. 

An  instantaneous  drying  ink 
should  be  sought  by  the  ink 
manufacturers  and  a  research 
planning  staff  working  for  the 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  should  guide  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  research  on  the  part  of 
both  paper  and  ink  associations 
and  laboratories,  correlating  the 
results  and  putting  them  in  such 
form  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Such  a  staff,  working  for  the 
Association,  however,  should  al¬ 
so  initiate  and  carry  out  re¬ 
search  which  falls  outside  the 
scope  of  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  ink  manufacturers 
and  the  printing  press  manufac¬ 
turers.  As  a  result  of  our  studies 
to  date,  we  believe  that  the 
most  important  problems  falling 
within  this  restricted  field  are 
those  of  newspaper  plates  and 
blankets. 

Basic  Research  Needed 

Immediately  upon  undertak¬ 
ing  this  assignment,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  art.  The  first 
three  weeks  of  our  program 
were  devoted  entirely  to  this 
step  and  efforts  were  continued 
over  the  six  months’  period 
which  our  program  covert. 

Little  was  obtainable  through 
published  reports  and  articles 
which  had  appeared  in  trade 
publications.  A  great  deal  of 
research  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Paper  Chemistry  at  Ap¬ 
pleton,  and  much  of  their  find¬ 
ings  had  been  published.  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Canada  in  Montreal,  Can., 
had  also  Issued  reports  on  re¬ 
search  into  newsprint.  How¬ 
ever,  practically  nothing  had 
been  published  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  improving  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  and  apparently  no 
concentrated  effort  had  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

Little  Actually  Dona 

Throughout  the  time  covered 
by  our  research  assignment,  we 
attempted  to  secure,  trough  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  business 
managers  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendents  of  various  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country, 
the  results  of  any  research 
which  they  might  have  con¬ 
ducted,  but  which  had  not  been 
published.  Either  little  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  done  or  else,  news¬ 
papers  were  unwilling  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  results  of  such  efforts. 
An  examination  of  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  former  was 
the  case. 

In  1945,  the  Association,  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Industry  was 
most  interested,  sent  out  700 
questionnaires  which  had  evoked 
125  replies.  A  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  to  the  Industry  by 
us  on  July  26,  1946  in  a  further 
attempt  to  determine,  through 
an  analysis  of  replies,  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  art  and  the  chief 
interest  of  the  membership. 

’The  replies  to  this  question¬ 
naire  indicated  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  appeared  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
publishers  was  that  of  first  im¬ 
pression  offset.  Apparently, 
this  problem  was  not  universally 


understood  by  all  members  of 
the  Association,  nor  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  effort  been  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  factors  entering  in¬ 
to  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  be¬ 
fore  passing  from  the  subject  of 
the  replies  to  this  questionnaire, 
that,  while  only  1%  of  the  re¬ 
plies  indicated  press  blankets 
as  toe  most  important  problem 
for  research,  our  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  of 
first  impression  offset,  revealed 
that  blankets  constituted  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  this  general 
problem. 

First  Impression  Offset 

While,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  toe  problem  of  first  im¬ 
pression  offset  is  not  clearly 
understood  by  all  members  of 
the  Association,  it  has  been 
pretty  well  defined  by  several 
individual  investigators  into  this 
matter.  “Show  through’’  and 
“Strike  through’’  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  confused  with  fir^  im¬ 
pression  offset  and  unquestion¬ 
ably.  these  factors  are  also  prob¬ 
lems  in  newspaper  production. 
However,  they  can  be  cured  by 
selection  of  the  proper  news¬ 
print  having  sufficient  weight 
and  opacity,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  nearly  as  trouble¬ 
some  a  problem  as  first  impres¬ 
sion  offset  itself. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the 
field  that  first  impression  offset 
occurs,  even  in  cases  where  the 
second  impression  form  has  not 
been  inked,  and  where  “Strike 
through’’  and  “Show  through” 
are  therefore  not  possible.  In 
even  the  most  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  of  first  impression 
offset  conducted  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  “Strike  through”  and 
“Show  through”  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  factors  by  using  a 
double  thickness  of  newsprint 
and  noting  the  absence  of 
•‘Strike  through”  or  “Show 
through  a  single  thickness,  ob- 
If  the  first  impression  printing 
does  not  show  through  or  strike 
through  a  single  thickness,  ob- 
viously^  it  is  not  responsible  for 
the  offset  which  appears  on  the 
second  impression. 

Commercial  Packing  Is  Hard 

First  impression  offset  has 
been  accepted  in  some  instances 
as  a  necessary  evil  inseparable 
in  the  production  of  newspapers, 
being  attributed  to  the  high 
speed  at  which  newspaper 
presses  are  run.  That  first  im¬ 
pression  offset  is  not  merely  a 
function  of  the  speed  of  the 
press,  is  apparent  from  toe  fact 
that  newspaper  presses  run  at 
slower  speeds,  show  just  as 
much  first  impression  offset  and, 
in  many  eases,  more,  than  those 
run  at  higher  speeds.  Instan¬ 
taneously  drying  ink  would,  of 
course,  eliminate  first  impres¬ 
sion  offset  and  several  efforts 
have  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  none  of  which,  has  been 
an  unqualified  success. 

Many  commercial  presses  are 
run  at  speeds  approaching  those 
of  newspaper  presses,  such 
presses  producing  a  high  grade 
of  printing  and  indicating  a 
complete  absence  of  first  impres¬ 


sion  offset.  An  analysis  of  thj 
two  methods  of  printing  reveiL 
the  greatest  divergence  to  rt 
side  in  toe  type  of  packing  usei 
on  the  backup  cylinder.  In 
production  of  high-grade  com 
mercial  printing,  a  hard  packing 
is  used,  whereas,  in  most  news¬ 
paper  plants,  a  relatively  iq^ 
packing  is  employed. 

In  commercial  plants  using  a 
hard  packing,  inaccuracies  in 
the  form  are  offset  by  make 
ready  including  either  an  over 
lay  or  underlay  or  both.  ’These 
terms,  familiar  to  every  com 
mercial  printer,  may  be  de 
scribed  briefly  as  follows:  “Over 
lay”  c, insists  in  building  up  fte 
packing  on  the  backup  cylinder 
to  offset  inaccuracies  in  the  form 
For  example,  opposite  a  ]o» 
spot  in  the  form,  several  thick 
nesses  of  paper  will  be  pasted 
under  the  draw  sheet  so  thi' 
at  this  point,  the  packing  is  buil 
up  to  meet  the  face  of  the  type 
or  cut. 

Conversely,  where  the  form  is 
high,  the  packing  will  be  re 
lieved  so  that  by  the  time  the 
overlay  is  completed,  its  contour 
will  exactly  fit  that  of  the  form 
“Underlay”  consists  of  under 
laying  the  individual  cuts  or 
type  with  thicknesses  of  pa«: 
to  make  them  uniform.  TTii! 
can  be  effectively  employed 
where  an  11-point  electro  Isu^ 
and  even  on  individual  wo^ 
mounted  or  metal  backed  plates 

In  the  production  of  news 
papers,  the  limited  time  for  put 
ting  the  press  into  operatioc 
excludes  the  possibility  of  any 
such  methods,  of  course,  as  un 
derlaying  or  overlaying.  The 
forms,  which  in  most  cases,  are 
more  inaccurate  than  those  used 
in  high-grade  commercial  print 
ing  plants,  must  be  made  to 
print  in  spite  of  inaccuracies. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  soft  packing.  This  pack 
ing  is  of  such  resilience  that  a 
form  varying  in  height  from  one 
point  to  another,  as  much  as 
.020  inches,  will  be  squeezed 
into  the  packing  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent.  that  even  the  lowest  spots 
of  the  form  make  sufficient  con¬ 
tact  with  the  paper  used,  to  de 
posit  the  ink  from  the  surface 
of  the  type. 

This  method  of  printing,  while 
producing  readable  newspapers, 
also  results  in  many  defects 
which  prevent  the  newspaper 
publisher  from  attaining  the 
high-grade  reproduction  of  both 
type  and  halftones  which  are 
produced  daily  in  the  shop  of 
the  commercial  printer. 

Type  Levels  Vary 

One  effect  of  inaccuracies  in 
the  form  Is  the  different  levels 
at  which  the  type  face  makes 
contact  with  the  paper  and. 
through  the  paper,  with  the 
backing  of  toe  cylinder.  Since 
the  speed  of  any  point  on  t^ 
surface  of  the  form  will  depew 
upon  its  distance  from  the  ^ 
of  the  printing  cylinder,  it  wU 
be  readily  appreciated,  that  the 
high  spots  will  be  travelling  at 
a  greater  speed  than  the  low 
spots  on  the  form;  the  dlner- 
( Continued  on  page  67) 
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«nce  in  their  speeds  depending 
upon  the  difference  in  the  dis¬ 
til  from  the  axis  of  the  print- 
inff  cylinder,  as  well  as  upon  the 
lUtmeter  of  the  printing  cyl¬ 
inder.  The  greater  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  the  less  will  be 
the  difference  in  the  relative 
sp^s  of  the  two  points  on  the 
surface.  Since  all  points  on  the 
paper  web  must,  of  necessity, 
fram  at  the  same  speed,  any 
difference  in  the  speed  of  the 
points  in  the  form  will  result 
in  a  certain  amount  of  slippage 
and  a  consequent  slur  on  the 
printed  sheet.  This  is  quite 
noticeable  in  the  examination  of 
newspaper  printing  especially  in 
the  case  of  extreme  variation 
between  the  high  and  low  spots 
on  the  form. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  Inter- 
•riews  with  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  an  examination  of  the 
quality  of  paper  printed  and  the 
methods  of  producing  it,  there 
appears  to  be  a  definite  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  type  of 
packing  used  and  the  amount 
of  first  impression  offset  ob¬ 
tained.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
softer  the  packing  or  blanket, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  first 
impression  offset. 

More  Ink  Consumed 

In  preliminary  tests  run  by 
us  in  which  the  ink  consump¬ 
tion  was  accurately  measured. 
It  was  found  that  more  ink  was 
consumed  where  a  soft  blanket 
was  used  than  where  a  hard 
blanket  was  used,  the  blackness 
of  the  printed  sheet  being  main¬ 
tained  uniform.  Since  the 
amount  of  ink  deposited  di- 
rertly,  in  each  case,  was  about 
the  same,  the  difference  in  ink 
consumption  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  amount  of  offset 
which  was  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  softer  packing. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
experiments  covering  as  wide  a 
scope  as  feasible  in  this  investi¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  a  comparison 
of  the  end  products  of  news¬ 
paper  plants  using  different 
ty^s  of  blankets  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  quality  of  print¬ 
ing  produced  by  newspapers  and 
that  produced  by  high  -  grade 
commercial  printers,  the  rela- 
ti(mship  between  the  hardness 
of  the  packing  and  the  quality 
of  printing  was  inescapable. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Grit  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  In  Williamsport,  Pa., 
experiments  were  conducted  in¬ 
cluding  the  printing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  against  a  combination 
blanket.  A  blanket  having  an 
extremely  hard  surface  showed 
little  offset,  but  at  ^e  same 
time,  reproduced  all  the  inac¬ 
curacies  in  the  plates.  A  soft 
packing,  on  the  other  hand, 
covered  up  many  of  the  inac¬ 
curacies,  but  fail^  to  give  faith¬ 
ful  reproduction  of  the  plates 
in  other  respects.  For  example, 
balr  lines  of  type  faces  were 
produced  several  times  the 
width  of  the  type  itself:  dots 
in  halftones  were  oval  shaped 
instead  of  round  and  the  print¬ 
ing  was  accomplished  by  a  con¬ 


siderable  degree  of  first  impres¬ 
sion  offset. 

It  appears  from  our  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  the  research  problem, 
the  solution  of  which,  promises 
more  than  anything  else,  to  re¬ 
sult  eventually  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  appearance 
of  newspapers,  may  be  confined, 
for  tte  immediate  future,  to  the 
production  of  better  printing 
plates  and  better  blankets  to  go 
with  tliem.  Such  a  combination 
would  not  only  go  far  toward 
eliminating  first  impression  off¬ 
set,  so  troublesome  to  so  many 
newspaper  publishers,  but  would 
also  result  in  a  better  grade 
of  printing  generally. 

In  making  our  preliminary 
study,  we  were  concerned  en¬ 
tirely  in  Investigating  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  would  improve  the 
general  appearance  of  news¬ 
papers  regardless  of  what  might 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  such 
improvement.  With  this  sole 
object  in  mind,  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
industry  should  concentrate,  for 
the  present,  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  plates  and  blankets. 

By  a  happy  coinsidence.  the 
solution  of  the  problems  posed 
by  these  factors  are  not  only 
the  most  Important  to  all  news¬ 
papers.  but  are  the  most  widely 
applicable  to  the  Association 
gener.nlly. 

An  improvement  in  plates  and 
blankets  will  result  in  benefits 
not  only  to  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  but  to  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Association.  Whereas  an 
improvement  in  printing  presses 
might  take  many  years  to  be 
felt  in  the  plant  of  the  small 
newspaper  publisher  who  is  not 
In  a  position  to  purchase  a  new 
press,  any  improvement  in  plates 
and  blankets  would  be  immed¬ 
iately  available  to  him. 

By  another  fortunate  coinci¬ 
dence.  an  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  plates  and  blankets 
fills  an  obvious  gap  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  chain  of  research  being  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  improvement  of 
newspapers.  In  the  matter  of 
paper,  for  example,  the  labora¬ 
tories  at  Appleton  and  Montreal, 
are  well  equipped,  both  in  the 
matter  of  physical  equinment 
and  personnel,  to  deal  with  re¬ 
search  problems  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  newsprint. 

The  Ink  Manufacturers  Re¬ 
search  Institute  is  conducting 
a  research  program  of  its  own 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result 
in  the  improvement  of  printing 
inks. 

The  matter  of  printing  presses 
must,  by  its  very  nature,  be  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  printing 
press  manufacturers  aided,  of 
course,  by  suggestions  from  the 
individual  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisners  Association. 

The  matter  of  plates  and  blan¬ 
kets  and  their  improvement  is 
a  subject  requiring  a  sponsor 
and  it  is  felt  that  a  relatively 
small  investment  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  produce  a  gratify¬ 
ing  return. 


Modern  Distribution 
and  Public  Health 


The  war  provided  a  rare  opportunity  for  mass 
examination  of  public  health,  and  it  revealed  that 
millions  of  Army  inductees  averaged  an  inch  taller 
and  at  least  nine  pounds  heavier  than  their  World 
War  I  counterparts.  From  an  equally  comprehensive 
source  comes  word  that  life  expectancy  in  the  nation 
now  is  over  65,  as  against  49  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

This  improvement  in  public  well-being  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  many  things,  among  them  the  fact  that  the 
nation  has  come  of  age  in  its  eating  habits. 

Besides  recognizing  the  value  of  energizing  vita¬ 
mins  and  proteins,  consumers  have  learned  to  add 
zest  and  variety  to  meals.  Since  1900,  for  example, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  body-builders  and  protective  foods  like 
fruits,  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  In  fact,  the 
modern  American  not  only  has  a  better-balanced 
diet,  but  also  eats  10  per  cent  more  food  than  his 
grandparents  did. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  relationship 
of  good  health  and  good  food.  Thirty-five  years 
ago,  the  diet  of  each  section  of  the  United  States 
was  limited  largely  to  its  own  produce,  with  fresh 
vegetables  available  only  during  local  production 
seasons.  Since  then,  modernized  mass  distribution 
has  eliminated  geographical  obstacles  to  a  sound 
year-round  national  diet. 

A&P’s  part  in  this  reform  is  its  proudest  heritage. 
Its  cooperation  with  agriculture  in  improving  the 
methods  of  grading,  packing,  shipping,  refrigerat¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  perishables  has  not  only 
broadened  the  market  for  all  farm  products,  but  has 
also  made  it  possible  for  the  company  to  provide 
more  and  better  food  for  the  6,000,000  families  't 
serves  daily. 

By  pioneering  quicker,  less  wasteful  means  of 
moving  food  from  farm  and  factory  to  dinner  table, 
the  men  and  women  of  A&P  have  been  able  for 
more  than  76  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient 
job  of  food  distribution. 
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Bureau  Studies 
Mother's  Day 
Promotions 

A  nationwide  survey  of 
Mother's  Day  promotions  is  be- 
in?  undertaken  bv  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  under 
the  Rnoervision  of  Louis  E 
Heindel.  advertising  director  of 
the  ?^adison.  Wis.,  newspapers, 
to  the  end  of  increasing  linage 
for  the  event  and  improving  its 
value  to  advertisers. 

The  Retail  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Director  John  Giesen  an¬ 
nounced.  is  cooperating  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  tools  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  planned  Mother’s  Day 
promotions  in  its  April  Monthly 
Selling  Kit.  which  goes  out  to 
newspapers  next  week. 

For  a  comparison  of  advertis¬ 
ing  performance.  Bureau  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  are  being  asked 
by  Mr.  Heindel  to  report  their 
Mother's  Day  linage  records  for 
both  1946  and  1947  for  each  of 
12  retail  clasiheations.  including 
the  number  of  ads  run. 

Data  in  the  Retail  Kit  stresses 
the  value  of  planning  a  promo¬ 
tion  well  in  advance  and  of  co¬ 
ordinating  and  timing  all  pos¬ 
sible  factors  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  results  for  both  news¬ 
paper  and  retailers.  Included  In 
the  kit  are  background  material 
on  the  event,  promotion  ideas, 
gift  suggestions  and  a  Mother’s 
Day  ad  time  table. 

In  an  explanatory  letter  to 
newspapers  about  the  survey. 
Mr.  Heindel  urges  adoption  of 
the  Retail  Division's  Kit  plan  for 
Mother’s  Day  promotions. 

He  as.serts:  “The  plan,  if  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  1947.  will  act  as  a  ‘re¬ 
fresher  course’  for  your  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  that  it  will  remind 
them  of  the  value  and  gains  that 
are  always  achieved  from  ad¬ 
vanced  planning  and  selling.  If 
a  better  Mother's  Day  space  and 
ad  count  performance  can  be 
established  in  1947,  it  will  help 
your  newspaper  to  capture  a 
bigger  part  of  this  advertising 
potential  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  plan,  if  followed,  will  pro¬ 
vide  your  advertising  staff  with 
more  time  in  which  to  prepare 
better  and  more  effective 
Mother’s  Day  advertising  this 
year. 

“As  a  gift  event,’’  he  added, 
“you  realize,  of  course,  that 
Mother  s  Day  is  second  only  to 
Christmas  in  retail  sales  and 
this  brings  up  the  possibility 
that  some  of  your  merchants 
may  not  have  devoted  sufficient 
time  and  space  to  the  event  in 
the  past  in  publicizing  their 
merchandise  and  services.’’ 

For  eight  years  Mr.  Heindel’s 
newspapers  have  followed  this 
procedure  of  keeping  an  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  Mother’s  Day 
linage  by  the  classifications  of: 
department  stores,  women’s 
wear  stores,  jewelers,  drug 
stores,  gift  and  book  shops, 
hardware  and  appliances,  furni¬ 
ture,  florists,  food  and  candy, 
beauty  shops,  photographers, 
and  miscellaneous.  This  method 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
determine  which  classifications 
were  being  neglected  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  total  Mother’s  Day 


volume  from  1.936  inches  in 
1939  to  3.207  inches  in  1946. 

From  this  system  the  Madison 
newspapers  have  also  learned 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  and 
to  that  of  the  merchants  to 
spread  Mother’s  Day  copy  over 
a  longer  period  instead  of  con¬ 
centrating  it  in  the  usual  two- 
week  one.  The  longer  span,  he 
said,  gives  the  newspaper  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  a  campaign  of 
ads  instead  of  just  one  or  two 
insertions  and  gives  the  mer¬ 
chant  a  longer  and  thereby 
more  productive  selling  period. 

Results  of  the  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey,  including  the  performance 
of  individual  newspapers,  will 
be  announced  sometime  after 
Mother’s  Day. 

Reynolds.  Lamb  Listen 
As  Macy  Tells  Gimbel 
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ager  under  Kenneth  Collins,  and 
five  years  later  moved  with  Col¬ 
lins  to  Gimbel’s;  from  there  to 
Reynolds. 

All-Around  City  Editor 

At  various  points  along  the 
line,  he  was  also  city  editor  of 
the  Vineland  Daily  Republican 
( circulation  3.000) — ^selling  space 
and  doing  his  own  errands  on 
the  side  —  advertising  manager 
for  a  men’s  store,  radio  gag- 
writer  with  a  $500  library  of 
joke  books,  and  a  manufacturer 
of  candy  in  partnership  with  his 
father. 

With  that  background,  the 
ball-pen  business  was  a  natural 
outlet  for  his  talents.  He  had  at 
least  a  smattering  of  approxi¬ 
mately  everything  that  was 
needed  to  put  it  across:  news¬ 
papers,  advertising,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  merchandising,  publicity. 

Aside  from  Reynolds’  business 
know-how.  Lamb  credits  his 
“good  press’’  and  his  faith  in 
newspaper  advertising  for  the 
firm’s  success. 

Last  year,  he  spent  $2,000,000 
for  space,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  newspapers.  His  promo¬ 
tion  work  added  a  considerably 
greater  amount  in  retailers’  ad¬ 
vertising,  after  he  capitalized  on 
Gimbel’s  initial  and  spectacular 
campaign  on  the  first  10,000  pens 
to  leave  the  factory. 

No  Co-op  for  Him 

The  retailers  paid  their  own 
bills,  for  Lamb  is  not  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  cooperative  advertising — 
“too  spotty,  much  too  costly  for 
the  results  it  gets.’’ 

His  $2,000,000  advertising  plan 
for  1947,  scrapped  for  the  time 
being,  provided  for  national 
placement  in  newspapers  by 
Reynolds’  own  agency,  to  tie  in 
with  retail  promotion. 

With  that  job  now  being  done 
for  him  by  the  dealers,  he  is 
flexing  his  advertising  muscles 
for  a  new  attack  in  the  fall. 
Meanwhile,  Lamb  is  thinking 
about  copy  for  a  new  idea  the 
Reynolds  company  has  up  its 
sleeve  —  a  pen  that  writes  at 
either  end,  one  blue,  the  other 
red,  and  both  under  water. 

Waterman  Releases 
Heavy  Schedule  on  Pens 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company, 
New  York,  maker  of  Waterman 


pens,  began  this  week  the  most 
intensive  spring  advertising  and 
promotion  campaign  it  has  yet 
undertaken,  Frank  D.  Waterman, 
Jr.,  president,  has  announced. 

With  an  eye  to  challenging  the 
performance  of  the  ball  point 
pens,  copy  “will  be  competitive 
in  tone,  if  not  in  actual  word¬ 
ing,’’  stressing  the  slogan:  “No 
other  pen  writes  like  a  Water¬ 
man.’’  Waterman’s  is  one  of  the 
few  companies  which  has  not 
brought  out  a  ball  point  model. 

The  schedule  includes  full  page 
four  color  ads  in  This  Week, 
American  Weekly,  the  magazine 
sections  of  the  fiew  York  Times 
and  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  and  the  First  Three  Markets 
Group  of  supplements. 

The  campaign  will  continue 
through  June.  Charles  Dallas 
Reach,  Newark  office,  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  program. 

(©tiituarp 


R.  E.  OSBORN,  54.  publisher  of 

the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun, 
Feb.  11  in  a  San  Diego,  Calif, 
hospital  following  a  long  illness. 
A  former  publisher  in  Vicknell, 
Ind.,  he  purchased  the  Sun  in 
1935.  His  wife,  Mabel  Osborn, 
and  a  son,  Jones  Osborn,  assis¬ 
tant  Sun  publisher,  survive. 

M.  F.  Murdaugh,  52,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Sun  and  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  at  his  home  Feb.  13  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
Murdaugh  came  to  Durham  in 
1918  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
he  had  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Savannah  ( Ga. ) 
Morning  News.  He  headed  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Herald  and  later  of  both  Dur¬ 
ham  papers  when  the  Sun  was 
taken  over  by  the  Herald  man¬ 
agement. 

Frances  J.  Best,  61,  founder 
and  president  of  Frank  Best  & 
Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  at  his  home  in  New 
York  recently. 

Thomas  Mackay  Crabbe,  41,  a 
vicepresident  of  Roy  S.  Durstine. 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  Feb.  15,  in  a  Queens, 
N.  Y.  hospital. 

William  Lloyd,  41,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  Union  for 
20  years  and  later  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  L.  N. 
Renault  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Egg  Har¬ 
bor,  N.  J.,  Feb.  14,  in  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  hospital. 

Walter  St.  Denis,  69.  widely- 
known  as  a  sports  editor  and 
boxing  publicity  man,  in  a  New 
York  hospital  recently.  He  was 
onetime  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Globe  and  New  York  Mail. 

James  Anderson  Wood,  76,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  in  a  Seattle  hos¬ 
pital,  Feb.  10. 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder,  78, 
onetime  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  later  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Mills 
Cartridge  Belt  Co.,  Worcester, 
Feb.  5,  in  his  Riverside,  Conn, 
home. 

Edwin  J.  Niles,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 


Shopping  News,  Feb.  4,  after  i 
short  illness. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Sykes  Sherwoob, 
51,  a  former  society  editor  of  the 
old  Buffalo  Enquirer,  recently 
in  Buffalo  General  Hospital! 

Frank  H.  Bloomer,  64,  vet¬ 
eran  Buffalo  police  reporter 
Feb.  8,  of  a  heart  condition 
which  had  afflicted  him  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Bloomer  had  been  in 
newspaper  work  in  Buffalo  47 
years. 

Jack  M.  Williams,  60,  former 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
News,  Feb.  19.  He  had  worked 
for  the  News  for  nearly  23  yeari 
G.  I.  WILCOX.  74.  publisher  oi 

the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily 
Democrat  from  1925  to  1945,  in 
Sherman  Feb.  3. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  61, 
Philadelphia  photographer  and 
former  farm  ^itor  of  the  Phit 
adelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  Phil- 
adelphia  Feb.  10. 

Albert  Henry  Middleton,  64, 
director  of  research  of  the  Vaa- 
couver  Sun,  in  Vancouver,  B.  ci, 
recently. 

James  O.  Jones,  82,  founder 
and  head  of  the  Jas.  O.  Jones 
Company,  New  Orleans  adver¬ 
tising  agency  until  his  retire 
ment  18  months  ago  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  recently.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Jones  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  newspapers  hi 
Texas,  including  the  old  Woco 
Telephone,  Corsicana  Afominj 
times  and  Waxahachie  Daily 
Light. 

Fred  A.  Robbins,  63,  head  of 
a  Chicago  advertising  agency 
bearing  his  own  name,  Feb.  6  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  w!4h  Ordar) 
t  time — $.50  pa»  llna 
I  timai — .40  per  line  par  iniartiw 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
*IL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Hma — $1.00  par  line 
’  ♦ime* — .90  par  line  par  latartian 
1  timai — .80  par  lina  par  latartiaa 
3  lina*  minimum 
Oannt  approxlmataly  Iv*.  I  laHtT 
word*,  ana  Ho* 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  KOOI 
vVe  forward  all  mail  raeaivad  in  an- 
iwsr  to  box  number!.  Mail  to  b* 
:alled  for  at  this  ofRca  will  b*  bald 
10  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

oleasa  address  them  as  follows;  lot 

Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

_ Radio  Station* — For  S*I*_ _ 

WILL  SELL 

1000  WATT 
PULL  TIME 

RADIO  STATION 

Earnings  over  $100,000  per  year. 
Write  Box  6613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

New*paper  Brokars  _ 

★★  11’ K  are  not  ns  much  interest^ 
in  sales  as  In  satisfaction.  Arthur  "• 
Stypes,  625  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
ciao  5,  California. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Fabrnory  22.  1H7 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


capable  HANDLINU,  bii>iDg,  sell- 
jgg,  mercers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leanee  nr  trades. 
Lea  Feighner  Agency,  Boi  52,  Ut. 
Plsssant,  Michigan. 


MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T, 
Eitsblished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
igd  sold  withont  publicity. 


Publications  For  Sale 


POB  SALE — Daily,  only  paper  in 
growing  Southwest  city.  $35,000.00 
(Sth  will  handle. 

Palmer  &  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  South 
laSslIe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

tor  sale  south  c.^lifornTa 

WEEKLY.  Legala,  tremendous  job 
printing.  City  of  approximately  16,000. 
Fiae  plant.  $35,000  will  handle.  J.  A. 
Snjder,  Broker,  9980  Braddock,  Cul- 
mr  City,  California. _ 


EASTERN  DAILY 
FOR  SALE 
$2,000,000 

Tow  netting  close  to  quarter  million 


MANHATTAN  MONTHLY  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  with  national  appeal  for  sale. 
Mast  sacrifice  for  other  business  in¬ 
terests.  Established  18  months.  In- 
nsted  oTer  $25,000.  Will  take  $6,000 
cash.  Box  6647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POR  SALE — Two  midwest  dailies. 
5,000  elasa.  adjacent  towns.  $50,000 
reqiired  Joint  operation  nets  owner 
115.000. 

PALMER  tc  PALMER.  INC. 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE 

A  Splendid  Weekly  Newspaper  in 
Central  New  York.  Established  in 
IWO.  The  only  Italian  Newspaper  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  New  York  City. 
Now  doing  an  exeellent  business. 
Newspaper  and  printing  plant  com¬ 
plete.  Owner  is  getting  too  old  and 
Bust  retire.  Only  reason  for  selling. 
A  great  opportunity  for  younger  man. 
Foil  particulars  upon  request.  Box 
<525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fOR  SALE — Three  suburban  weeklies, 
ess  of  best  markets  in  Middle  West. 
Srosses  $110,000  with  commercial 
priXing.  Exeellent  plant.  Small 
down  payment  will  handle. 

Pilmer  A  Palmer,  Ino.,  11  South 
USalle  St.,  Chicago. 


Mountain  state  dally,  cash  down  $25M. 
Western  state  daily,  cash  down  $50M. 
Western  State  daily,  cash  down  $200M. 


Lot  Angeles  Co.  weekly,  net  $18M, 
tko  down  payment  $22,000. 


Id  Angeles  Oo.  weekly,  cash  down 
«5M. 


Ortfon  weekly.  West  Coast,  $11,000 
auh  down.  Gross  $20M. 


W.  H.  Glower,  Ventura,  Calif. 


WIOMING-COUNTT  SEAT  WEEKLY, 
su  of  the  best  in  the  state;  nnop- 
PMod;  county  has  agriculture;  cattle, 
essl,  oil — -with  big  government  dam 
sow  building.  Healthful  climate;  ele- 
nlioa  over  4,000  ft. ;  hunting,  fish- 
isg  and.  national  parks  near;  $9,000 
set  this  year  more.  Priced  right  at 
$50,000,  building  included.  $36,000 
fMh  required.  Other  bu.siness  requires 
owner  sell  soon. 

A.  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  San 
rrincisco  5,  Calif. 


PwblicatioB*— WaatgJ 


BT  EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  with 
Imited  cash  resources.  County  seat 
or  rssort  weekly  in  Northeast.  Box 
<515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  wanted  by  news- 
®*n  with  $5,000  to  invest.  Send  de- 
jsilt  to  Box  6634.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BWVIDUAL  wants  all  or  part  in- 
Jiwt  in  weekly  near  New  York, 
seud  copies,  complete  details  first 
jotter.  Box  6597,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


$60,000  cash  for  buying  imall- 
daily  or  newspaper  investment. 
Write  Box  6545,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publications — Wanted 


HAVE  CASH  RESOURCES  and 
newspaper  experience  to  buy  and 
operate  small  daily  in  middle  west 
or  southern  sections.  References. 
Box  6434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED-SMALL  OR  MEDIUM  sised 
daily  in  good  tow-n  within  300  milea 
of  N.  Y.  Box  6563.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  PAY  good  price  for  Mid-west 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata.  Okla¬ 
homa..  bank  reference 


WANTED  I  S.MALL  WEEKLY  with 
jol)  printing  plant  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Write  full  details  and  price, 
liox  572,  Conklin,  New  York^ _ 


WEEKLY  PAPER  GROSSING  $15.- 
000-$35,000,  preferably  within  150 
miles  New  York  City.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  C.  R.  Sheldon,  Garnsey  Road, 
Rtxford,  New  York. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  36,000  per  hour 
press  of  two  plates  wide  4  deck  high 
with  AO  drive  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  four  units 
with  double  folder,  23  9/16'  sheet 
cut-off.  Complete  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chinery  and  motor  drive.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  Inc.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


5  COMPLETE  FONTS  of  8  pt.,  2  ad¬ 
ditional  fonts  not  complete.  Make  of¬ 
fer.  The  Daily  Record,  Long  Branch, 
New  Jersey. _ 


MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM- 
M?;R  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Lndwlg 
electric  metal  pnmp  for  curved  plates 
with  a.  e.  motor;  Double  head  steam 
fable  with  steam  generator.  George  O. 
Heffeiman,  406  W.  Pico,  Loa  Angeles 
I.'i.  California. 


SIX-UNIT  GOSS 
TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
KOHLER  REELS 
EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Running  Daily  Within 
100  Miles  of  Chicago 
Inspection  by  Ajtpointment. 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago  18. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-foat  Mske-np  Tables;  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Tracks;  Hand 

and  Power  Balers;  Heavy  Duty  Saws; 

Alio  NEW  44"  National  Antomatic 
Power  Paper  Ontters,  prompt  delivery. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18. 


FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Compl.  Stereo-21  % -in.  cut-off  A.  C. 

AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 


32  PAGE  SCOTT 


Single,  Width-4  Deck-color  press 
22% -in.  cut-off  Stereo  D.  C. 


40  PAGE  HOE 

Complete  Stereo-22  % -in.  cut-off-D.  0. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
decks,  22%  in.  cut-off-AC  equip. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  Units,  22%  in.  cut-off-AC  equip. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


City. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


48-PAGK  HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS. 
21 sheet  cut;  consisting  of  32- 
page  X'pattern  section  and  16page 
low  constructed  unit;  with  stereotype 
-quipment.  Ready  for  shipment,  fo- 
-ated  Middle  West.  Box  6617,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  FLATltED,  8-page.  Cur¬ 
rently  in  operation,  printing  daily 
press  runs  of  7,5(10  and  3,500.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-March  or  early  April.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  at  $4,500.  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


FOR  S.4LE:  Stahi  dry  mat  former. 
Junior  Style,  14  amps.  220  V.,  Shelby 
Daily  Star,  Shelby.  North  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE:  WEBENDORFER  WEB 
ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS,  printing  one 
color  on  each  side,  using  rolls  up  to 
35'  width,  cylinder  oireumference  io”. 
with  rewinder.  Box  6618,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE:  3  Goss  Units 
with  Cline  reels  and  tension.  Double 
folder  22%  inch  entoff  with  balloon 
formers.  Equipped  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor  and  Cline  A.  C.  drive. 
Also  Goss  color  press.  8  cylinder,  bard 
packing  with  22%  inch  cutoff  fully 
equipped  with  rollers.  Speed,  17,000 
per  hour  with  Cline  Westinghonse 
drive,  1160  R.P.M.  7V4-75H.P.  3 

phase,  60  cycle,  220  volt,  slip  ring, 
variable  speed  motor.  Controls  and 
grills  included.  Presses  now  in  daily 
use.  Further  details  upon  request. 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Neb¬ 
raska. 


TWENTY-FOUR  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR 

Ordering  new  press  to  get  more  capa¬ 
city,  and  have  24  Duplex  tubular  for 
sale  spring  of  1948.  Two  portable 
color  fountains,  motor  and  control, 
everything  complete  and  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Inquiries  invited.  Write,  Paul 
H.  Caswell.  Publisher,  Salinas  Cali- 
fornlan,  Salinas.  California. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 


TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22%'  CUT-OFF 


Available  Shortly 


BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY  Dry  Mat  Rol¬ 
ler,  full  page  aiie,  with  A.  0.  motor, 
chain  drive.  Fine  value.  Box  6526, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9^16'  Caster  A  Pump-DO  Equip. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Due  to  suspension,  we  offer  a  complete 
daily  newspaper  plant.  Used  daily  un¬ 
til  close,  January  29,  1947.  Every¬ 

thing  in  first-class  condition. 


HOE  Quad  newspaper  press,  22%' 
cut-off,  four  plate  wide  w-ith  extra 
color  deck,  twin  folders,  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  electric  controls,  speed  28,000, 
16-page  standard  size  per  hour,  14,- 
00()  per  hour  32-page.  Will  print 
tabloid 


HOE  curved  casting  box,  Hoe  plate- 
finishing  machine,  two-ton  gas  fired 
pot,  Hoe  flat-caster,  two  Speed 
scorchers,  stereo  saw.  Duplex  heavy- 
duty  mat  roller. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES,  1-ModeI  14. 
3-Model  8’s,  3-Model  5’s.  Late  model 
Elrod,  late  model  Ludlow,  two  cabinets 
of  mats,  loads  of  new  foundry  type, 
Vandercook  Proof  Press,  Wesel 
power  galley  Proof  Press,  Miller 
Pedestal  saw,  steel  base  and  supplies, 
mats  for  all  linotypes. 


PHOTO-Engraving  Department,  com¬ 
plete  to  make  cuts  up  to  page  size. 
Camera.  etcher,  chopper,  vacuum 
frame,  Royle  Router,  etc. 


This  plant  is  complete  and  ready  i 
produce  a  paper.  Will  be  sold  as 
unit. 

Contact 


H.  M.  TALLMADGE 


ASBURY  PARK  SUN 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Meckanical  Egmipment  For  Sale 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffeiman, 
406  W.  Pic-o,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 

WITH 

PANCOAST  COLOR  UNIT 

TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
PASTERS 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22%'  CUT  OFF 

Available  Shortly 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality.  32-pound  base 
Newsprint.  15'.  19',  20*,  21',  22",  24' 
Jumbo  Rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  Phone  your 
requirempnts :  Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  2-0165. 


Meckanical  Eqaipment  Waning 


URGENTLY  REQUIRED 
Router,  semi-cylindrical,  7/16”  plates 
45  degree  bevel,  22-%”  out  off.  Write 
n.  M.  Alloway,  Daily  Times-Gazette, 
Osliawa.  Ontario.  Canada. 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  Good  used  Elrod 
Elizabethton  Star,  Eliiabethton,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts..  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
8  or  12  page  capacity 
Bo.x  6623,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  Serial  Number,  price. 

Box  6624.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


16  TO  24  PAGE  TWO  PLATE  WIDE 
PRESS  21%  or  22%  sheet  cut,  220 
Volt  AC  60  cycle  drive,  complete 
stereotype  equipment.  Write  full  in¬ 
formation  airmail  Hilo  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald.  Hilo,  Hawaii.  Send  copy  of  letter 
to  P.  J.  Fuller,  1041  West  48th  St., 
Los  Angeles  37,  who  has  gone  to  the 
mainland  to  bny  equipment  for  ns. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Good  used  El¬ 
rod.  Observer  Printing  Company, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 


WANTED:  WILL  BUY  NEWSPRINT. 
Specifications,  not  price,  the  import¬ 
ant  thing.  Contact  The  Morning  Star, 
Greenwood,  Mississippi. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  fntre  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Ncwtpnpw  PrMt  Fnti—ari 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plant* 
repairs,  maintenance,  serviee  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Bii—ii  O^^rtuitiM 


OWINER  OF  20  old,  proflt«ble, 

debt  free  monthly  pnblicetion  tekloK 
in  $50,000  per  year,  in  New  York 
area,  wanta  ambitioua  working  partner. 
Or  will  tell  to  right  peraon.  Box 
8615,  Editor  Sc  Publiiher. 


Footorot  For  Salo 


••GENERALLY  SPEAKING” 
by  Gny  Sterena 

Weekly  Sport  Comment 


••AROUND  HOLLYWOOD" 
by  Jimmy  Sanncci 

Weekly  feature  that  la  DIFFERENT 

For  combination  offer  write 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT^L  SYNDICATE 
P.O.  Bo*  2458.  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


ATTENTION  I  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 

ANNIVERS.4RY  LIST  1947-1948 

Over  two  hundred  companies  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  celebrating  their 
150th,  125th,  lOOth,  75th.  50th  and 
25th  anniversaries  of  their  founding. 


SMITH  Sc  TAYLOR, 

Research  Associates. 

220  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


A  FRESHMAN  AT  MISSOURI 
Something  new  in  a  weekly  column. 
Carapu.s  chatter  of  interest  to  all. 
Now  m  midwest  weekly  of  20,000 
circulation.  For  tear  sheets  and  free 
trial  write:  Marshall  Loeb,  1407 
Bouchelle  Ave..  Colombia.  Missouri. 


ruNNY  FILLERS.  $3  brings  you 
over  400  original  gags,  jokes,  epi¬ 
grams  written  by  a  top  bnmorist.  ^r 
newspapers,  house  organs,  trade  mag- 
asines.  Send  only  $3  for  over  400 
jokes  to  Laughs  Limited,  276  W.  43rd 
Street.  New  York  City. 


UIGHT  EDITORIALS — daily,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsical  edits  on 
world  national,  local  news  pegs  will 
delight  readers.  Send  for  samples, 
fwe-tri^al  details.  Bo*  6515,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


_ NewsMyr — Sofricoa _ 

n  9  ^  CORRESPONDENCE : 

British  Editor  with  wide  contacts, 
situated  just  outside  London,  offers 
Mcurate  and  authoritative  coverage. 
I^taiU  airmailed  on  request.  Box 
6538.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADING  Paris  newspaper  syndicate 
nas  organised  new  department  which 
is  in  position  to  act  as 

jovn  PARIS  BUREAU. 

Full  editorial  coverage  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  papers,  radio  sta* 
tiona  etc.  Also  apeeUliaU  avniUble  for 
handling  business  problems.  Head  of 
syndicate  presently  in  New  York.  Can 
be  contacted  before  March  12th 
through  New  York  oOce.  Bo*  6602, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SPEEDS  YOUR 
WANT  AD  SUCCESS! 

Surer  planning,  greater  Want  Ad  lin¬ 
age  and  profits  and  faster  progress 
are  yours  with  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Clatiified  Advertising. 

Parish  Sc  Pickett  believe  this  official 
ANCAM  publication  is  a  desk  essen¬ 
tial  for  every  Classified  executive  and 
worker  who  aimi  to  achieve  maximum 
success,  and  urge  yon  to  buy  it. 
Greatest  single-volume  storehouse  of 
dependable  and  useful  Want  Ad  in¬ 
formation.  870  pages.  Profusely  il- 
Inatrated.  Only  $7.50  per  copy — and 
well  worth  it. 

Order  from  Bert  Reb,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  today! 


U«l$  Waited — AdMistralion _ 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
paper  accountant  and  office  manager 
for  16,000  circnlation  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily  with  commercial  plant  in 
progressive  amsll  city — excellent 
ichools  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Give  complete  details  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  required.  Box  6596, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted  Advertiaiag 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  -  SOLICITOR  to  re-organise 
present  staff.  New  England  city  of 
80,000  popnlstion,  50  miles  outside 
of  Boston,  Massschnsetts.  Morning 
and  evening  combination;  state-wide 
circulation.  Must  have  enthniiasm  and 
drive.  Give  full  qnaliflcatiiona,  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Enclose  photo. 
Substantial  salary.  Box  6638,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  one 
man  department  in  new  but  growing 
daily  and  old  weekly  in  rural  New 
York.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  copy  layout  and  aggressive 
salesman.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man  or  woman.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Box  6601.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  North 
Carolina  daily  8M  circulation,  town 
of  16,000.  Complete  details  first 
letter.  Box  6583,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  head 
five  man  department  on  afternoon 
daily  in  Philadelphia  area.  Must  be 
energetic  and  promotion  minded.  Good 
salary  with  bonus  or  commission,  and 
excellent  proapecti  for  future.  Box 
6532,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
in  display  department  of  large  daily 
— morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  It^s 
a  wonderful  opportunity  awaiting  a 
man  with  the  enthusiasm  and  drive 
that  sells  space.  Copy  and  layont 
experience  will  be  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  If  yon  are  interested,  state 
qualifications  in  letter  to  Box  6608, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  OPPORTUNITY.  Per¬ 
manent  position  is  available  on  one  of 
Californians  oldest  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  dailies  for  expert  Advertising 
Layout  men  with  sales  ability  and  at 
least  six  years’  experience.  Five-day 
week,  ideal  working  conditions,  salary 
$80  per  week.  Give  full  particniars 
regarding  your  qualifications.  Unless 
layont  ability,  hand  lettering,  etc.,  are 
exceptional,  please  do  not  apply.  Write 
Box  6605,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINA-nON  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writer  for  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
Good  starting  salary  and  excellent 
future  opportunities  for  man  who  can 
produce  layonts  and  copy  that  will 
sell  to  local  advertisers  and  in  turn 
produce  results  for  them.  Prefer  man 
between  25  and  35.  Write  Box  6576 
Editor  Sc  Pnblisher  giving  photograph 
if  available,  age,  experience,  marital 
statns  and  salary  expected.  Also  en¬ 
close  sample  layouts  and  finished  copy. 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  in 
Southeast  has  opening  for  exeentive 
assistant  to  advertising  manager.  He 
mnst  be  between  35  and  40,  and  a 
successful  advertising  salesman  in  a 
highly  competitive  market,  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  as  assistant,  or 
advertising  manager  in  such  a  town. 
He  must  be  able  to  do  a  spectacular 
selling  job,  and  efficiently  handle  sales 
personnel.  Salary  over  $100  per  week, 
with  increases  as  warranted.  Give  com¬ 
plete  information,  with  references  and 
recent  photograph.  Box  6595,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— ADVER¬ 
TISING  manager  capable  of  taking 
complete  charge  of  advertising  on 
daily  in  town  of  15,000.  Wonderful 
climate.  Must  know  layout  and  be 
able  to  draw  up  own  adi  and  lell. 
$75  a  week  plus  commisalon  for  right 
man.  Morristown  Son,  Morristown, 
Tennessee. 


STAFFMAN,  fast  on  layout  and  copy, 
to  intelligently  serve  local  accounts. 
Good  Opportunity  on  live  Eastern 
newspaper  of  more  than  80,000.  Tell 
all.  and  include  layont  which  has  gone 
through  ad  alley.  Box  6561,  Editor  Sc 
Pnblisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circalalioa _ 


ONE  MAN  circulation  department  lor 
small  Ohio  daily.  Experienced  in  boy 
promotion,  rural  and  town  solicita¬ 
tion.  References,  experience  and  sa¬ 
lary  expected  first  letter.  Box  6578, 
care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED;  OIROULA'nON  MANAGER 
for  Arkansas  newspaper,  with  $,000 
circulation.  Must  be  pood  on  boy 
promotion  and  mral  lolisitatien.  Boa 
6499.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WANTED  BY  MAY  1,  Circulation 
Bnilder  who  knows  motor  route,  mail 
and  carrier  organisation.  We’ll 
handle  inside  details.  Salary  and 
bonns.  Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minne¬ 
sota. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial  _ 


DESK  MAN  Prefer  man  with  re- 
portorial  and  desk  experience.  Five 
day,  forty  hour  week,  good  wages, 
working  conditions.  Only  fully  quali¬ 
fied  applicants  will  be  considered. 
Send  qualifications  and  recent  photo¬ 
graph,  if  available,  to  Box  6548,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

MUST  BE  UNDER  42 
Wanted  for  long  established  and  well- 
known  trade  magazine.  Published  in 
New  York.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  make-up,  layouts,  writ¬ 
ing.  digging  up  feature  stories  etc. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Good  future.  Knowledge  of  Radio  and 
Appliance  Industry  can  help  clinch  this 
swell  position.  Box  6587,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  desk 
man.  Must  have  good  news  sense  and 
be  able  to  write  heads.  Not  interested 
in  ’’shoppers”  but  have  a  good  pay¬ 
ing  job  for  qualified  man.  Five  day, 
forty  hour  week.  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Write  Box  6549,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  experienced, 
fast,  accurate,  middle-sized  Virginia 
daily.  Box  6644,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEED  THOROUGHLY  DEPENDABLE 
TELEGRAPH  Editor.  Give  sge,  quali¬ 
fications,  references,  salary  expected. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Times  News, 
Twin  Falla,  Idaho. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALERT,  am¬ 
bitious  reporter  with  experience  in 
sports,  general  assignment  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Immediate  opening  on  good 
Central  New  York  daily.  In  first  let¬ 
ter  ir.clnde  professional  history,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Write  Box 
6611,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  AS  NEWS  EDITOR, 
in  15,000  popnlstion  city  in  Cumber¬ 
land  Mountains  of  Kentucky.  Would 
consider  young  man  or  woman  with 
small  daily  general  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  ambitions  to  step  into  a  life¬ 
time  job  as  news  editor  with  very 
pleasant  working  conditions.  Send 
references,  phone  number  to  Daily 
News,  Middletboro,  Kentucky. 


REPORTERS:  Iowa  daily  has  opening 
for  one  experienced  and  one  beginner. 
In  replying  please  tell  where  edneated 
and  list  present  and  past  newspaper 
employers.  Also  give  salary  and  hous¬ 
ing  reqnirements  and  family  status. 
Box  6620.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED  by  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  afternoon  daily  (no  Sunday). 
Man  for  general  reporting.  Write 
giving  full  details  and  references. 
Box  6590.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  m. 
porter  for  medinm  tiss,  long  sstsb 
Ilshed  New  England  daily.  Ovir  $lo 
for  five  day,  forty  bonr  weak,  {j 
yon  have  the  ambition  and  qualifies- 
tions  to  fit  into  a  first  class  orgu- 
isstion,  and  are  not  just  shopping  (o, 
more  money,  plaasa  write  Box  6547 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED-TELEGRAPH  EDITORbi 
mid-west  daily.  Good  salary  and  ti- 
ture.  Box  6556.  Editor  A  Pnbliikw 


WANTED  —  Experienced  reporter, 
handle  telegri^h,  local  aasignmesu. 
Permanent.  Referencei.  AftemoN 
daily.  The  Daily  Corinthian,  OoriaU, 
Mississippi.  _ 


WANTED  ALL  AROUND  desk  au 
for  morning  paper.  Wire  for  interviev. 
R.  J.  Fanning,  Repnblican,  Ai(B, 
Waterbary,  Connecticut. 


WRITER  OF  sales  literature,  inclad- 
in  Manuals  and  discriptive  boob. 
Mast  be  free  to  travel  occasionsllj. 
Give  full  record  of  experience  and  is- 
come.  Box  6629,  Editor  Sc  Pabliiher. 


VETERAN,  Reporting,  features,  'fttia 
for  editorship  of  New  Jersey  weoU; 
under  on-jon  program.  Box  6610, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Instrnctori 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER  for  Florida 
college.  Newspaper  experience  ud 
college  education  required.  Open  Oct 
1.  Box  6555.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Mecaaaical 


REPORTER.  Small  Missouri  daily 
wants  young  man  for  general  report¬ 
ing.  Will  consider  veteran  desiring 
training.  Write  Constitutlon-Trlbnne, 
Chillicothe,  Missonri. 


REPORTER  WANTED 
Man  or  woman  for  general  news  on 
small  city  dally,  afternoon,  no  Snnday. 
Practical  experience  or  journalism 
graduate  from  established  college  ac¬ 
ceptable.  10,500  A.B.O.  circnlation, 
pleasant  environment  in  cosmopolitan 
Mnthern  city.  Leader-Call,  Lanrel, 
Mississippi. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR,  experienced,  who 
can  get  max.  newt,  namet  by  phone. 
Speedy  writer.  Morning  Prest,  Law- 
ton,  Oklahoma. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER— Foreman’s 
for  all  around  man  not  neeessar 
a  foreman  now.  Newspaper  shop  is 
good  sized  Southern  city.  Aduen 
Southern  Newspaper  Publisher  Att'a, 
P.O.  Box  1569,  Chattanooga  1,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


WANTED:  GOOD  St.  MATTEB 

OPERATOR;  also  good  combinstioa 
man.  Permanent,  (iood  shop,  good 
wages.  Union.  Must  be  reliable.  Cos- 
tact  foreman.  Pharos-Tribune  Oo., 
Logansport,  Indiana. 


Help  Wanted — Salesmea 


SPACE  SALESMAN  to  contact  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  agencies,  pre¬ 
senting  onr  new  Point-of-Ssle 
Printed  Scotch — Texcel  Adhesive 
Tape,  used  effectively  for  store  shelf 
edging,  show  case  and  window  dii 
plays.  Bhill  time,  salaried  position  in 
major  markets — part  time,  cominii 
sion  proposition  in  smaller  citiei 
Successful  applicant  must  give  fnl 
particulars  as  to  experience  and  back 
ground  in  written  application.  All 
state  salary  or  earnings  expected.  Ad 
dress — Erwin  Huber,  Pres.,  Topflight 
Tape  Co.,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


Literary  Aftacy  Serrica _ 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ar¬ 
ticles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.  M.  T. 


SItnations  Wanted — Adwautrabvs _ 


ADVERTISING  DIREfTTOR  OB 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Available  in  the  near  future,  s  setnd 
business  man  with  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  and  medinm  siis  aswi- 
papers.  Excellent  background  m4 
splendid  record.  Now  employed  bat 
desires  change  for  personal  rsasoni. 


SUCCESSFUL  business  manager  now 
employed  wants  on  larger  newspaptf. 
Age  86  and  on  the  way  np. 

$4800  plus  percentage.  Writs  »•* 
6546,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


Wanted — AdmiaietraliTe 


112,000  CASH  and  20-7ear 
-MB  inccesi  record  In  newi  and 
V  Jritinl  end  layout,  apace  aelling, 
“Jrtl  promotion  ...  all  ready  for 
•SShw  0^  weekly  or  email 

SIiiTwho  wants  to  ‘'move  over”  but 
¥^'ont”.  Prefer  New  York,  Con- 
Maaiachusetts,  Michigan, 
li'mple  paper,  get  my  peraonal 
fiwila.  references.  Box  6643,  Editor 
j  Ptbiiiher. 


;H.«tions  Wanted — Adwrtisfaig 


advektisino  manager 

and  /  or 

SPACE  SALESWOMAN 

1  Tears’  comprehensive  advertising 
^rience,  seeks  new  connection 
ihere  capabilities  as  volume  producer 
M  best  be  utilized.  Young,  energetic, 
Xi»T  of  “know-how”,  based  on  suc- 
Wal  record.  Prefer  New  York  City 
Us  bat  willing  to  locate  any  large 
Sr  Salary  $5,000  to  $7,500  plus 
ionni.  Box  6631.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitTitions  Wanted — CircnlatioB 

available — Top  flight  circulation 
fiecative.  Excellent  record  of  achieve- 
jenti.  Best  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  sad  ability.  Box  6552.  Editor  & 

Pnblither. _ 

^CCLATION  MANAGER  Available 
It  once.  20  years  experience,  have  re- 
asired  promotional  ability,  capable. 
Jmessive,  energetic.  Best  of  refer- 
(icei.  character.  Can  qualify  in  all 
pksies  of  Circulation.  Reply,  Box 

S5W.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

mSCbLATlo'N  MANAGER.  Capable, 
ugiessive.  Twenty-five  years  experi- 
(Mo  metropolitan  cities.  Familiar  all 
ptsies  circulation.  Specialty  Little 
Mirchsnt.  Excellent  promoter.  Thrive 
gi  hard  situations.  Pay  based  on  re- 
nlti.  A-l  references.  Box  6606, 
Iditor  t  Publisher. _ 


TWO  MEN  experienced  in  Circulation 
ilsisfement.  Organization  and  Promo- 
m  Now  employed,  have  proven  re- 
tordi.  Desire  change.  Prefer  West 
s  Northwest  location.  Want  to  con- 
tnet  circulation  from  progressive 
Pibliiber.  Box  6493,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


SilwtioM  Wanted — Cartoonist 


(JAHTOONIST — veteran,  25,  appearing 
ii  21  magazines,  desires  connection 
titb  Syndicate.  Strips,  panels,  spots, 
nriestores.  Box  6533,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Mir. 


OAETOONTST  —  Newspaper  experi 
an.  Art  school  training.  Wants 
spot  on  daily.  Will  tackle  anything. 
10.  Married.  Box  6540.  Editor  A 
Pibliiber. 


Sitoations  Wanted — Ediorial 


iMBITIOUS  JOURNALISM  gradu- 
iti  wants  position  on  small  daily  or 
•ntl^.  Former  editor  of  service  and 
allillste  weeklies.  Reporting,  desk 
oporience  on  daily.  Box  6626,  Editor 
t  Piblisher. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS.  Hard-working 
ttvipsperman,  32,  five  years  general 
^porting  and  some  desk  work,  civil 
ul  Army,  wants  position  with  small 
dty  daily  in  upper  New  York,  north- 
n  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  or 
wtlnrn  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
3o  8616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ii  REPORTING,  FEATURES,  RE- 
WE,  MAKE-UP,  Veteran,  23,  New 
l*k-trsined,  3  years  all-around  ex- 
leince  including  editor,  news  bu- 
^  chief  overseas,  some  radio,  6 
'uii  college.  Sound  background  lo- 
sl  Bswi,  economics.  European  af- 
^  8  Languages.  Work  hard,  play 
I**,  no  bad  habits,  top  references. 
'AKTED:  Small  job  on  big  paper 
nth  Managing  Editor  who  was  yonng 
Mlf  ooce.  Box  6568,  Editor  A 
nMuhsr. _ 

S  MET  SPORTS  EDITOR,  85,  20 
Kui  ume  paper,  seeks  desk  or  writ- 
b.  Box  6543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VET  wants  position  with 
■U  dally  in  West  or  Southwest. 
wNstn,  single,  and  eager  to  iMm 
ffWiper  work  from  bottom  np. 
jjyonnd  of  Army  newspaper  re- 
and  eollegu.  Box  6506,  Edl- 
»*  Publisher. 


SitualioBs  Wanted — Editorinl 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHER 
SHOULD  READ  THIS  ADV. 
Eleven  years  in  same  offlee — up  from 
copy  reader,  head  copy  desk,  news 
editor,  features-pictnre  editor.  Let  my 
experience  brighten  yonr  news  col¬ 
umns  and  circniation,  too.  Box  6680, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHURCH  EDITOR  for  metropolitan 
daily.  First-class  reporter  with  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  religious  field. 

Box  6622,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

CORRESPONDENT— 5  top  New  York 
City  dailies.  Times,  Tribune,  Journal, 
Mirror,  Eagle,  seeks  full  time  news, 
sports  reporting  job  anywhere.  B.  A. 
22.  Box  6628,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

★  EDITOR-REPORTER,  Veteran.  46. 
native  New  York  City;  single,  sober, 
healthy.  Guild  member;  over  20  years 
experience  city,  rural  dailies;  all 
beats;  capable,  original,  dependable. 
Now  charge  news  desk  southwest  city 
6,000.  Want  change  a/c  office  friction. 
No  trial  period — want  contract,  salary 
in  mind.  Can  produce.  Box  6501,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WORKER,  Young,  B.  A. 
Newsroom  writing,  publicity,  house 
organ,  advertising.  Two  years  with 
principal  New  York  Daily;  half  year 
industrial  publication.  Box  6627,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ENTIRE  STAFF  marine  service  maga¬ 
zine  available  March  1.  Men  trained 
in  all  departments;  editorial,  photog¬ 
raphy,  art,  advertising,  circniation. 
Write  Box  003,  804  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City, _ 

EX  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

Fed  up  with  inconsequential  stuff 
seeks  interesting  writing-exeentive 
connection  New  England-New  York  on 
newspaper,  magazine  or  radio.  Mar¬ 
ried,  32.  Box  6572,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  WASHINGTON 
NEWSPAPERMAN  wants  to  move 
south.  Can  handle  any  editorial  de¬ 
partment  assignment.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Goal  is  management  post  or 
ownership  in  town  good  for  children. 
Box  6645,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


EXPERIENCED  young  woman  maga¬ 
zine  writer  skilled  in  technical,  gen¬ 
eral,  feature  writing;  make-np,  pro¬ 
duction.  Know  public  relations,  pub¬ 
licity,  house  organs.  Wish  position 
with  magazine.  Any  location.  Box 
6598,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FREE  lance  typing  of  manuscripts. 
(Editing-criticism  offered  free).  M, 
Golden — 1019  Faille  Street,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  WIRE  EDITING 
Job  wanted  by  newsman.  31,  married, 
childless,  former  Gainesville  stndent, 
with  nine  years  desk,  street  and  pie- 
tnre  experience.  Prefer  small  city, 
one-edition  paper  with  plenty  of  time 
for  careful  copyreading  and  page  lay¬ 
out.  Box  6570,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR,  and 
coinmnist,  young,  college  graduate. 
Seeks  post  in  sports-newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity,  etc.  Box  6641,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAD  ENOUGH  f  1  ! 
ENOUGH  endless  searching  for  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  Just  the  right  quali¬ 
fications  for  those  key  jobst 

I’M  ASKING  FOR  A  JOB- 
BEGINNING  DATE,  JULY,  1950  I  I 
Five  years  experience  as  reporter, 
columnist,  radio  scriptwriter,  public 
relations  man.  Widely  traveled.  Vet, 
private  to  captain.  Now  eliminating 
gaps  in  education.  Schedule  calls  for 
undergraduate  degree,  '48,  Columbia 
graduate  journalism  degree,  '49,  year’s 
study  abroad  until  '50. 

MY  SUMMERS  ARE  YOURS  for  in¬ 
stitutional  orientation  or  travel.  My 
academic  curriculum  will  be  adjusted 
to  meet  yonr  precise  requirements. 
PERSONABLE,  27,  ambitious.  I’m 
making  special  preparations  .  .  .1 

want  a  special  job  I  Write  box  6594, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  general  rraorter. 
Experienced  on  all  beats.  Woman. 
Box  6488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANUSCRIPTS  retyped:  on  Ghost¬ 
written  stories,  articles  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  "common  sense”  sort. 
Nominal  charge.  Box  6614,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situtiou  Wanted — Editorinl 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTO  EDI’TOR, 
DOW  employed,  wants  new  position.  10 
yean  of  world  wide  experience.  Make¬ 
up,  desk  photography,  four  foroln 
Isngnsges,  Best  references.  Write 
Box  6446,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN,  20  years  exporianea. 
General  news,  courts,  features,  dosk 
etc.  Now  employed.  Excellent  refor- 
ences.  Box  6503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  -  PHO’POGRAPHER,  Vet¬ 
eran,  30,  5%  years  experience.  Now 
employed  editor  small  daily.  Seeks 
Mid-West  daily  wanting  both  news 
and  photo  in  one  package.  Box  6592, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OH  MR.  LUCE,  MR.  COWLES 
I’m  young,  seasoned,  all-around  edi¬ 
tor-picture  editor-writer-copyreader- 
book  condenser.  8  year  newspaper- 
magazine  bsckgronnd.  Box  6640,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PLENTY  OP  EXPERIENCE  ON 
MAKEUP:  KNOWS  TYPE— WRITES 
GOOD  HEADS,  Reporter-Editor,  29, 
single.  Twelve  years  weeklies,  dallies, 
Washington  news  bureaus.  Year,  edi¬ 
tor  Army  weekly  In  U.  S. ;  year,  editor 
Army  dailies  overseas;  18  months. 
Army  comhat  correspondent.  Box  6637, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROOFRE.A.DER-Copyreader  who  dis¬ 
likes  “PoUow  Copy”  rule  and  favors 
strict  typographical  standards.  Get  a 
sample  of  my  work  on  yonr  proofs. 
Jack  Boyer,  908  Mangum  St.,  Dur¬ 
ham.  North  Carolina. 


REPORTER-Featnre  Writer.  26.  single, 
eollege  graduate.  Army  veteran.  Now 
editing  suburban  weekly.  Want  job 
with  daily.  Box  6636.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  seven  years  experience. 
Also  been  on  desk.  Desires  work  on 
weekly  or  small  daily  preferably  In 
New  England.  B.  A.  degree.  High 
qualifications.  Recommendations.  Box 
6635.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25  years  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  midwest 
dailies,  seeks  change;  now  earning 
$70;  prefer  locate  sonth  permanently; 


SitutioM  Wanted — Mackuical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FORMAN 
Desires  supervising  or  managing  posi¬ 
tion.  Yonng,  conscientious,  reliable. 
Metropolitan  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  Excellent 
references.  Box  6639,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher. _ _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
and  compoaing  room  foreman,  axaen- 
tive  capacity.  Metropolitan  axnerteaea, 
25  years  at  trade,  employed,  refer- 
encee.  Box  6468,  Editor  A  PnbUekex. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN ;  Conteae- 
plating  a  change,  detiree  eoaneetie* 
with  progreeiive  newepapere,  mature 
judgment.  Can  develop  depertment  oa 
eound  economic  productive  beete. 
Know  color.  All  negotletlone  eoM- 
dential.  Highest  referenoee.  Box  64M| 
Editor  A  Publiaher.  _ 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER.  Tesope  gredn- 
ate,  experienced  operator  of  one  man 
plant,  desires  position  or  G.I.  train¬ 
ing.  Some  experience  in  news  photo¬ 
graphy.  Write  Box  6571.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

PRESSMAN  STEREOTYPER-^remaa 
past  twelve  years.  Duplex  Tubular 
preferred.  Understand  color  printing. 
Can  produce  a  paper  that  plwse  most 
exacting  publisher  and  advertiser. 
Best  references.  Box  6586,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ — 

WEB  PRESSMAN  desires  steady  day 
position  on  progressive  daily.  Located 
good  hunting  and  fishing  conntiT. 
High  qualifications.  Recommendations 
Locate  permanently,  with  good  eo”®*: 
tions.  No  drinker.  Box  6612,  Editov 
A  Publisher. 


UeqSI 


REPORTER,  3  years  daily  experience 
news,  sports,  desk,  flair  for  features, 
seeks  return  to  Sonth  Atlantic  area. 
Available  March  1.  Box  6603,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  editorial  position  de¬ 
sired  by  experienced  newspaper  man. 
Box  6589.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


REPORTER,  reliable  girl  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily  experience,  not  afraid 
of  bard  work,  desires  position  prefer¬ 
ably  In  Northern  New  Jersey  but  will 
consider  offers  elsewhere.  Box  6564, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER,  feature  writer,  7  years 
metropolitan  daily  experience,  single. 
age  29,  desires  position  as  reporter 
on  eastern  daily.  Box  6466,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SKILLED  EDITOR,  copyreader,  6 
years’  experience  In  all  editorial 
phases;  Missouri  TT.  grad.  26,  married, 
best  references;  now  availsbls.  Box 
6584.  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


SPORTS,  General  news-weekly  and 
daily,  veteran.  28,  single.  B.  A.  degree. 
Box  6600.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STRAYED-ABLE  NEWSMAN  who 
boosted  ad  linage  50%  on  small  city 
daily,  seeks  retnm  to  news  side.  U.P. 
rewrite,  sll-aronnd  street  and  desk 
experience.  Strong  on  sports.  29, 
married  College  gradnate.  Veteran. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  6632,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wha+'ll  It  Be,  Gents? 

City  ball  or  union  hall.  And  an  honest 
job  on  either.  New  York  labor  desk 
now,  successful  city  hall  experience 
Southern  dailies.  Working  now,  but 
seeking  place  with  trees  for  keeps. 
Family,  ex-GI,  28.  Box  6642,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANT  JOB  AS  executive  or  managing 
editor  with  opportnnity  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  career.  Eleven  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  reportial  all  fields,  tele¬ 
graph  and  city  editorships.  Four  years 
broadening  experience  Navy  public  re¬ 
lations  in  hot  spots.  Now  employed  at 
$6,030.  Age  87.  Married.  Available 
two  weeks.  Go  anywhere.  Exeellent 
references  including  present  employer. 
Box  6604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SiteatioBa  WataA— ffcotofrapfcar 

CAPABLE  Feature  and  News 
rapher,  own  4  x  ^  eqmpme^  daa^^ 
position.  For  particulars  write  Box 

6531.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHO-TOGRAPHER:  Veteran, 
cameraman  aawee 
Mid-West,  Paelfio  Coast  Job.  A.  ^ley, 
8216  6th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falla,  Mont. 
PHO’TOGRAPHER — 4  years 
ence  spot  news,  featore.  ^ 

30,  single.  Own  Equipment.  Have  ~r, 
will  travel.  $S0  start.  Box  6491, 

Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Reporter,  34,  vet¬ 
eran,  with  own  camera  and  darkroom 
equipment  desires  position,  ^  * 

newspaper.  B.  P.  Mauborgne.  Am- 
herst.  Virginia. _ — 

worker,  desires 

news  agency  or  paper.  Box  6633,  icai* 
tor  A  Publisher. 


_ PnMic  RalatiosM _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Radio— Columbia  Broadcaating  Bya- 
tem.  National  Broadeaatteg  Company. 
OoTemment — of  War 
tlon  as  regional  dlreeter;  Army  P«®“* 
relations  effleer  commended  for  ly 
state  campaign.  Corporation— -now  «- 
rector  for  80-outlet  firm  in  Far  weet. 
Education— Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Reepon- 
tibia — married.  Age-A4.  Health— ex¬ 
cellent.  Salary  must 
$9200.  Box  6525,  Edlter  A  PnbMsber 
SPOT  WI’TH  opportnnity  for  advance¬ 
ment,  permanent  career.  Eleven  yeara 
newspaper,  press  association  expert* 
ence  including  all  reportial  fi^elds,  tele¬ 
graph  and  city  editorships.  Four  yeara 
broad  public  relations  experience.  Now 
employed  in  public  relations  at  $6,000. 
Age  37.  Veteran.  Married.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references  inclnding 
present  employer.  Box  6593,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ _ 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE,  fine  newsman, 
close  appreciation  human  valnM 
workers,  consumers.  Pre-war  stafr 
writer,  aceonnt  man  top  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  Pour  years  AAP  public  re¬ 
lations,  lastly  as  a  PRO  for  world- 
famed  air  general.  Have  left  post-war- 
job  Publicity  Director  major  manu¬ 
facturer  to  aeek  connection  with  or¬ 
ganization  that  aineerely  appreciates, 
understands  need  for  genuine  public 
relations.  Salary,  location  open.  Pros¬ 
pectus  available.  Box  6607,  Editor  A- 
Publisher. 


■r 

> 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE'RE  not  exactly  proud  of  the 

fact,  but  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  mentioned  in  the  Daily 
Worker  the  other  day.  The 
Communist  organ,  which  exists 
under  our  free  press  guarantee 
and  loudly  expounds  the  party 
line  berating  legitimate  daily 
newspapers  for  all  sorts  of  al¬ 
leged  crimes,  is  probably  the 
foremost  exponent  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  journalism  in  the  country. 
That  is  not  news  to  our  readers 
and  we  bring  it  up  only  to  shed 
light  on  Communist  technique 
in  avoiding  an  answer  to  cold 
facts. 

On  Feb.  1.  E  &  P  carried 
an  editorial  demonstrating  the 
Daily  Worker  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  are  responsible  for 
the  distortion  of  facts  and  think¬ 
ing  about  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion.  We  quoted  the  Worker  as 
saying,  “there  is  plenty  of  paper 
in  America  .  .  .  but  the  big  pub¬ 
lishers  are  hogging  it  to  them¬ 
selves,”  and  then  proceeded  to 
quote  figures  showing  that  on  a 
percentage  basis  in  one  quarter 
last  year  small  papers  had  a 
larger  increase  of  newsprint 
over  1941  than  the  big  papers 
had. 

The  Worker,  in  its  alleged 
“answer”  to  the  editorial,  thanks 
us  for  quoting  them  accurately 
and  says  ‘we  would  like  to  ana¬ 
lyze  your  article  paragraph  by 
paragraph  to  reveal  the  figure 
juggling.  But  we  haven’t  got 
the  space  —  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  newsprint.  So  we 
have  limited  ourselves  in  the 
story  below  to  a  positive  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  case  against  monop- 
oly-via-newsprint  in  that  solid 
monopoly  industry  —  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

What  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Worker  don’t  know  about  their 
own  newsprint  situation  would 
fill  several  books.  ’They  talk 
about  their  own  “shortage”  and 
the  “monopoly”  which  prevents 
their  getting  paper.  We  happen 
to  know  that  this  so-called 
“monopoly”  of  big  publishers 
and  manufacturers  is  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Worker  having 
any  newsprint  at  all.  When 
the  Worker’s  newsprint  dealer 
threatened  to  stop  supplying 
them  the  manufacturer  said  he 
would  by-pass  the  dealer  and 
make  the  shipments  direct  If 
that  happened. 

The  Worker  is  still  publish¬ 
ing  —  and  if  that  represents 
“monopoly”  we’ll  eat  a  hat. 

•  •  * 

MORE  and  more  people  are  be¬ 
coming  concerned  about  the 
threat  of  Communists  in  this 
country.  You  read  of  it  every 
day  in  newspaper  reports  from 
Washin^on  and  every  week  in 
the  national  magazine  articles. 
Intelligent  labor  leaders  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  something  about 
it. 

The  Commies  would  like  to 
see  less  newspapers,  and  the 
remainder  under  their  own  con¬ 
trol  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Judging  from  the  volume  of 


their  attacks  on  newspapers 
they  fear  them  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard -Times  thinks  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  serious  as  to  call  for 
a  continuing  “alert”  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people.  Begin¬ 
ning  on  the  first  of  this  month 
it  is  publishing  a  warning  every 
day  on  its  editorial  page.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  George  S.  Benson,  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Reader's  Digest  a 
few  months  ago  and  says: 

“If  I  were  a  Communist  I 
would  concentrate  on  three 
aims  .  .  . 

“I  would  foment  strikes  and 
create  Just  as  much  industrial 
confusion  and  uncertainty  as 
possible. 

“I  would  scatter  biased  propa¬ 
ganda.  misrepresenting  business 
men  and  destroying  faith  in 
business.  .  .  . 

“I  would  boost  all  wasteful 
appropriation  bills  in  Congress 
...  to  weaken  the  nation's  finan¬ 
cial  structure. 

“The.se  three  activities,  carried 
on  persistently  and  long  enough, 
would  wreck  any  Democracy — 
any  Republic.” 

Any  editor  or  publisher  who 
would  be  honored  as  the  target 
of  a  Communist  attack  might 
consider  reprinting  it. 

*  «  * 

THE  State  Department’s  first 

hour  broadcast  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  week  was  met  with 
anything  but  a  warm  reception. 
Newspaper  comment  was  mixed 
and  on  reading  the  text  of  the 
broadcast  there  seems  to  be 
some  cause  for  questioning. 

For  instance,  the  news  part 
of  the  program  reported  a  Wash¬ 
ington  source  to  the  effect  that 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  informed  a  Senate 
committee  that  the  government 
is  obligated  under  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  to  fulfill  re¬ 
maining  Soviet  orders  under 
lend-lease,  to  the  amount  of 
$25,000,000,  in  spite  of  Congres¬ 
sional  prohibition  of  further 
expenditures  after  Jan.  1.  The 
item  ended:  “This  question  has 
arisen  in  discussion  of  legal 
problems  related  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  such  orders,  caused  by 
the  Congressional  provisions  un¬ 
der  discussion.”  '\^y  didn’t  the 
broadcast  also  say  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  discussion  was 
Soviet  failure  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  11  billion  dol¬ 
lar  Russian  lend-lease  account? 

The  announcer  said  “there  is 
growing  Congressional  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  18%  cut  in 
the  federal  budget,”  but  there  is 
no  indication  of  how  much  the 
budget  is  or  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  proposed  cut  Do  the 
Russians  already  know? 

Another  news  item  quoted 
opposing  reviews  by  book  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Times  on  John  Steinbeck’s  latest 
book,  “’The  Wayward  Bus.”  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  Steinbeck’s  “Grapes 
of  Wrath”  had  wide  readership 


in  Ru.ssia  <  where  it  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  give  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  in  the  United  States) 
is  the  average  Russian  inter¬ 
ested  in  whether  the  Times  gives 
the  latest  book  a  “negative  ap¬ 
praisal”  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
calls  it  “one  of  the  subtlest 
works”  of  the  author? 

Descriotion  of  life  in  the 
United  States  and  the  relation 
of  the  State  powers  to  Federal 
powers  was  good.  ’The  discussion 
of  scientific  developments  in  this 
country  is  a  good  idea  but  we 
thought  the  first  broadcast  was 
a  little  heavy  for  the  average 
Russian  or  even  the  average 
American.  How  many  people — 
Russian  or  American — can  com¬ 
prehend  the  announcer  when  he 
says:  “Only  in  three  or  four  out 
of  one  hundred  clinical  cases  has 
it  become  necessary  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  pyribenzamine  treat¬ 
ment  because  of  the  severity  of 
parallel  reactions”?  Even  if  the 
listener  had  stayed  with  the  an¬ 
nouncer  in  his  description  of 
the  drug,  it’s  still  a  little  heavy. 

But  those  are  all  things  the 
State  Department  broadcasters 
will  probably  smooth  out  after 
the  program  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time.  Overall,  it 
read  like  a  pretty  good  program. 

■ 

Byron  Price 
Takes  UN  Post 

Byron  Price,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers’  Association  and  war¬ 
time  director  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Censorship,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  Administrative  and 
Financial  Affairs,  Trygve  Lie, 
Secretary  General,  announced. 

Some  observers  believe  that 
Mr.  Price,  who  served  in  New 
York  as  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  from 
1937  until  1941,  will  also  be 
available  to  the  Secretariat  for 
consultation  in  public  relations. 

Although  the  new  job  will,  in 
effect,  make  Mr.  Price  the  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  an  organization 
which  now  has  more  than  2,900 
employes,  it  will  pay  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  his  present  salary, 
said  to  be  $75,000.  From  UN  he 
will  receive  $13,500,  plus  $8,500 
allowances. 

■ 

Overseas  Press  Club 
To  Entertain  Notables 

Andrei  Gromyko,  Sen.  War¬ 
ren  R.  Austin  and  other  notables 
are  scheduled  to  speak  at  a  ben¬ 
efit  dinner  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  on  March  4  in  New  York. 


Refinance  Plan 
Is  Under  Way 
For  I.  H.  Perry 

John  H.  Perry  acquired  foor 
more  Florida  newspapers  and 
arranged  for  a  $4,000,000  rt- 
financing  program  for  his  West 
ern  Newspaper  Union  this  week 
Editor  &  Pitblisher  learned. 

The  transactions  were  amone 
.several  deals  negotiated  by 
Smith  Davis  &  Co.,  according  to 
Albert  Zugsmith.  executive  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operations 

Two  days  after  buving  the 
controlling  stock  of  Palm  Beach 
Publications.  Inc.  (details  on 
page  18),  Mr.  Perry  took  title  to 
the  Palm  Beach  News,  own^ 
by  Oscar  G.  Davies  for  the  kst 
30  vears. 

While  in  Florida.  Mr.  Zug¬ 
smith  said  he  also  worked  out  a 
“banking  system”  for  the  Perry 
intere.sts  whereby  outstanding 
indebtedness  will  be  refinanced 
and  new  capital  will  become 
available.  Mr.  Perry  has  bids 
standing  for  three  radio  stations, 
according  to  Mr.  Zugsmith. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Davis  himself 
was  on  the  West  Coast  closing  a 
deal  whereby  Sheldon  F.  Sackett, 
publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times,  will  acquire  Sta 
tion  KWJJ  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Sackett  and  some  other 
associates  also  were  reported  to 
be  interested  in  buying  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Sun,  a  daily- 
published  by  machinists’  and 
painters’  unions. 

Mr.  Davis  was  in  Hollywood 
later  in  the  week,  arranging  for 
the  opening  of  an  office  there. 
He  has  recently  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  as  radio  agent  for  One 
Autry,  the  singing  cowboy  star. 
■ 

Taubkin  Rejoins 
N.  Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  appointment 
of  Irvin  S.  Taubkin  as  promo 
tion  manager,  effective  March  1 
Ivan  Veit  continues  as  director 
of  research  and  promotion. 

Taubkin,  formerly  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the  Tiines. 
has  been  director  of  promotion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA.  He  joined  the  Bureau  in 
1945,  on  his  return  from  Army 
service. 

Taubkin  joined  the  promotion 
department  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  1934.  Previously  he 
had  been  a  reporter  on  the  Dal¬ 
las  News.  He  is  a  former  editor 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assoda 
tion. 


"TAINT', 


Some  of  the  hottest  question-arguments 
take  place  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  with 
both  sides  SURE  they’re  RIGHT.  And 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  would  amaze 
you. 

The  Haskin  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  one 
newspaper  department  dedicated  to  making  final 
peace  in  the  family. 


The  Long  Btaeh  Pntt-Teltgram  (£-70,259;  S-97,448) 
hm*  nnmotd  fts  contrmet  for  Tha  Haakin  Strviea. 


You  can’t  measure 
intangibles  with  a 
slide  rule— 


—the  devotion  of  one’s  loved 
ones  and  friends; 

—the  satisfaction  of  a  worth¬ 
while  objective  in  life; 


—the  feeling  of  pride  in  a 
day’s  work  well  done; 
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Unotypt  Bodoni  and  MempAi*  Bold 


—the  peace  of  mind  that 
flows  from  ownership  of 
modern  Linotypes. 


PriaUd  la  D.  8.  A. 
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Wc  place 
8  out  of  10 
schedules  in  the 
Birmingham 

POST! 


40  Southe’n 
Judges 
can’t  be 


\ve 
have! 


.  .  .  Prm 
.  .  .  fna 
.  .  .  Fra* 
.  .  Tribum 
HtnU-fod 


Chicago  •  San  Francitca  •  DohoH  •  Cincinnati  •  Fhiladalphia  •  Fact  Worih 


NEW  YORK  .  .  . 
OEVELAND  .  .  . 
FITTSBUROH  .  .  . 
SANFRANaSCO  . 
INDIANAPOLIS  .  . 


WorU-Ttlmgram 

. Frail 

. Frail 

....  Newt 
....  Timtt 


COLUMBUS . Citiim 

CINaNNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poit 

Covington  odition,  Cincinnoti  Foil 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sontinoi 


•  .  Rocky  Ml.  Nowi 

. Foil 

.  Commorcioi  Appool 
.  .  .  Froii-Sciniitor 
. Nowi 


EVANSVILLE  . 
HOUSTON  .  . 
FORT  WORTH 
ALBUQUERQUE 
EL  PASO  .  .  . 


National  Advortising  Doportmont 


230  Parh  Avonua 


Now  York 


If  you  want  the  real  low-down  on  media  for  a  specific 

market,  check  the  space  buyers  who  know  that  market  best. 


In  Birmingham,  you’d  check  the  26  Southern  agencies  and  14 
regional  advertisers  which  place  general  advertising  in 

Birmingham  newspapers.  Significantly,  these  good  judges 
placed  eight  out  of  ten  schedules  in  the  Birmingham  Post.* 


Not  surprising.  The  Post,  being  one  of  the  South’s  great 
newspapers,  is  naturally  a  great  advertising  medium. 


*19U5  —  last  year  for  which  eom-plete  records  are  availaiM 
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